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Tollere humo, victorque virim volitarè per ore. 


on vent'rous wing in queſt of praiſe I go, 
And leave the gazing multitude below. | 
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ADVENTURER. 


No. TY - | Tuſley, Jh x 10, 1753. 


— Hiebe pagina uoſtra ſapit. | Marriat. 
We ſtrive to paint the manners and the mind. 


with the flowers of eloquence, muſt be far 


28 uſeful and intereſting than the ſtudied paragraphs 1 


of Pliny, or the pompous declamations of Balzac; as 
they contain juſt pictures of life and manners and are 
the genuine emanations of nature. Of this kind I ſhall 
ſele&t a few from the heap I have received from my 


correſpondents, each of which exhibits a different cha. 
rafter, not exaggerated and heightened by circum- | 


ſtances that pals the bounds of reality. 


7e the ADVENTURER. 


8 I PER FLY Sombre Hall, Ta: 18. 
AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated manſion. Would I could be annihilated 

during the inſupportable tediouſneſs of ſummer ! We 
are to ſup this evening, after having fhſhed the whole 
afternoon, by day light, (think of that) in the new 
arbour : My uncle, poor man, imagines he has a finer 
and richer proſpect from thence, than the illuminated 
viſtas at Vaux-hall afford, only becauſe he ſees a parcel _ 
of woods, and meadows, and blue hills, and corn fields. 
We have been viſited 255 our ir only neighbour Mrs. Thrit- 
Vor II. B ty, 


LETTERS ie from the het und n 


real occaſions, though not always decorated _ 
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. 


5 ty; who entertained us with a dull hiſtory af the chil. 
_ dren ſhe has educated at a little ſchool of her own found- 
ing, and who values herſelf for not having been in town 
\ theſe ten years, and for not knowing what a Drum 
means. My ſifter and I have laid a ſcheme to plague _ 
ber, for we have ſent her a card, entreating her to make 
dne at Brag next Sunday. For heaven's ſake ſend us 
your paper weekly, but do not give as ſo many grave 
ones, for we want to be diverted after ſtudying Hoyle, 
wich we do for three hours every afternoon with great 
attention, that the time may not paſs away totally uſe- 

| leſs, and that we may be a match for lady Shuffle 
next winter. Let us know what is done at the next 
Jubilee Maſquerade. How ſhall I have patience to ſup- 
port my abſence ſrom it! And if Madam de Pompadour 


comes over, as was reported when I left town, impart to 


us a minute account of the complexion ſhe now wears, 
and of every article of her dreſs: any milliner will ex- 


plain the terms to you. I don't ſee that you have yet 
publiſhed the little novel I ſent you: I aſſure * it was 


Vritten by a right honourable. But you, I ſuppoſe, 
think the ſtyle colloquial as you call it, and the moral 
trite or trifling. Colonel Caper's pindaric ode on the 
E. O. table muſt abſolutely be inſerted in your very next 
5 * or elle never * ſo hear aun Tom-.- 


LETITIA. 
| 'To the ApvexTuREn, On h 

8 1 R, 55 ES 
1 Apply t to you, as a perfor of prülenes and know: 


ledge of the world, for directions how to extricate 


myſelf ont of a great and uncommon difficulty. To en- 
© ade myſelf to breed up a numerous family on a ſmall 
_ preferment, I have been adviſed to indulge my naiural 


propenſity tor poetry, and to write a tragedy : my de- 
ſign is to apprentice my eldeſt ſon to a reputable tradeſ- 


man, with the profits I ſhall acquire by the repreſenta- 


tion of my play, being deterred by the inordinate ex- 


pences of an Univerſity education from making: him a_ 


ſcholar. An old gentlewoman in my parifh, a great 
reader of religious controverly, whom celibacy and 


the reduction of intereſt have made moroſely devout, 
accidentally hearing of myg 


OFF. Nmance, undertook 
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to n me in all. companies with acrimony and 
_ zeal, as acting inconſiſtently with the dignity of m ye 
public character, and as a promoter of debauchery and _ 


lewdneſs. She has informed my church-wardens, that 


the play-houſe i is the temple of Satan, and that the firſt 
chriſtians were ſtrictly forbidden to enter the theatres 
as places impure and contagious, My congregations 


grow thin; my Clerk ſhakes his head, and fears his 
| Mater is not ſo ſound as he ought to de. I was lately 


diſcourfing on the beautiful parable of the prodigal fon, _ 


and moſt unfortunately quoted Eraſmus's obſervation. 
on it, © ex quo quidem argumento poſſet non inelegans 
« texi comedia, on which Subject a moſt elegant comedy 
% might be compoſed; which has ruined me for ever, 
and deſtroyed all the little reſpe& remaining for me 
in the minds of my pariſhioners. What, cried they, 


would the parſon put the bible into verſe ? would he _ 


make /age plays out of the Scriptures ? How, Sir, am 1 
to act? aſſiſt me with your advice. Am for ever to 
bear unreaſonable obloquy, and undeſerved reproach ? 
or muſt I, to regain the good opinion of my people, re- 
linquiſh all hopes of the five hundred pounds I was to 


gain by my piece, and generouſly burn my tragedy in 


my church. FAG, -þ in ts face of my whole congrega- - 


' JACOB THOMSON. 
| To the ApvenTures, 5 

Ti 1 R, 

Had almoſt finiſhed a a view of the mne of IN Peter " BY 

at Rome in 4utterfiy-work, when my cruel perroquet 
accidentally trod upon the purple emperor, of which the 


14 high altar was to have been made. This is the firſt letter 


[ have written after my dreadful loſs; and it is to deſire 
you to put an advertiſement at the end of your next pa- 


; per, ſignifying, that whoever has any purple emperors or 
3 feallow-tails to diſpoſe of, may hear of a purchaſer ar 
| way Whim's in New Bond-ftreet. _ Yours, e, 


To the AbykNTUAIR. 
8 1 R, 


ö 15 you will pay off my milk-ſcore and lodgings, 


ſop my taylor. from arreſting me, and put twenty _ 
1 Fed 


” FEET — * 8 . 
8 —— oe egy, des een — — 


pieces i in my pocket, Iwill immediately ſet out for Ly ons 


on foot, and ſtay there till I have tranſlated into Engliſh 
the manuſcript of Longinus which you talk of in your 
fifty firſt paper. Favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer di- 
rected to Mr. Quillit, at che cork- cutters in TIER 7 
: ſtreet Drury: lane. 8 1 
P. S. Seven Wokſcllers hos 184 applied tome, 9 
and offer to pay me very generouſly for my tranſlation, 


3 as ne is no F rench one for me to conſult. 


. of the celebrated Huet, and, which, becauſe no Eng- 4 
liſh writer has taken notice of | it, I beg you would pub- 


Ss To « Avvznrores. 
8 1 R. 


and penetration, which I lately met with in the works 


; liſh for the uſe of my countrymen, as it will impart to 


them a method of eſcaping the 8 lot of * 
under female tyranny. 


Love, ſays this judicious prelate, is not only a 


© paſſion of the ſoul like hatred and envy, but is alſo 


* a malady of the body like a fever. It is fituated in 


© the blood and the animal ſpirits, which are extraor- 


„ dinarily inflamed and agitated ; and it ought to be 


treated methodically, by the rules of medicine, in 


order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, that this 


© diſorder may cally be ſubdued by plentiful ſweats and 
„ copious bleedings, which would carry off the pec- 
«© cant humours and theſe violent inflammations, would 


_* purge the blood, calm its emotion, and re-eſtabliſh it 
in 108 former = ſtate, This is not merely 


groundleſs conjecture, it is an opinion founded on 
experience. A great prince with whom I was in- 
timately acquainted, having conceived a violent 
| paſzon for a young lady of exalted merit, was obli— 


«Kod iN 
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'O U affect great pd and ſenfibility \ Wen IF 
ever you ſpeak of the ladies. I have always de- 
piled them as trifling and expenſive animals; and have, 
| therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of, what they 
idly and opprobriouſly call, an old batcliclor. TI conſider 
love in no other light than as the parent of miſery and _ 

_ folly, and the ſon of idleneſs and eaſe. I am, therefore, 
inexpreſſibly delighted with a paſſage of uncommon fenſe 
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1 ged to leave her, and to take the field with the army. 
„ During this abſence, his love was cheriſhed and kept 
a alive by a very frequent and regular intercourſe of 
letters, to the end of the campaign, when a dangerous 
2 ſickneſs reduced him to extremity. By whe” to 


3 © the moſt. powerful and efficacious drugs phyſic could 
„ & hoaſtof, he recovered his health, but loſt his paſſion, | 
„ Which che great evacuations he had uſed had entire- 
Illy carried off unknown to him: For imagining that 
c he was as much in love as ever, he found himſelf un- 
b expectedly cold and indifferent, the firſt time he be- 
2 © held again the lady of whom he had been ſo paſſion- 
27 © ately fond. The like accident befel one of my moſt _ 
intimate friends, who recovering from a long and 


'” Þ © ſtubborn fever by falling into copious ſweats, per- 
yY 2? © ceived at the ſame time that he was cured of a paſ- 
T 2 « fon, that for ſome time before had continually teized 
q % and grievouſly tormented him. He had no longer 


4 1 * any taſte for the obje he formerly adored, attempt- 


„* ed in vain to renew his gallantries, and found: that-- 
5 2? © inſenſibllity. and diſlike had baniſhed tenderneſs and 
* « 4 <« ied. =—_ CLE: 5 1 am your 80 l | 
a | 1 AKALOS. 
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= 5 To the ApysxTURBR.,. 

| ES. IK 

a JT one of your late Smoke I am informed; fp 1 5 
3 never read myſelf, that you have preſumed to ſpeak _ 

n with ridicule and contempt of the noble order of Bucks. 

r- Seven of us agreed laſt night at the King's Arms, that if 

you dared to be guilty of the like impudence a ſecond 
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m time, we would come in a body, and untile your gar- 

15 ret, burn your pocket-book of hints, throw your papers 

id "| ready written for the preſs into a jakes, and drive you 

C- out into the Strand in your tattered night-gown and 


Id 0 ſlippers; and you may gueſs what a fine ſpectacle the” 
it mob will think an animal that ſo ſeldom ſees the ſun as 
ly 7 you do. I aſſure you, that next to a day at br oughton' 3 


ar” P PPTP 


on or the damnation of a new play, the trueſt joy of our 
n- | fraternity | ls, To bunt an Author. Yours, 

2 ROB. WHIPCLEAN. 

E : 


ol the morning? Doſt thou appeal to argument for 
proofs of Divine Perfection? Look down to the earth 
on which thou ſtandeſt, and lift up thine eye to the 
worlds that roll above thee: Thou beholdeſt ſplendor, 


No. 72. dera Fuh 1. 14. 1753. 
Loa pra Ties hung. vc xh. aged. 


Mavy things haypen berween the eup and the lip, 


elit of Arabia, who 1s ſaid to have delivered his pre- 


cepts in public and periodical orations. This tradition 


correſponds with the manner in which the narrative is 


introduced; and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no other 
foundation: but the tradition itſelf, however founded, 


is ſufficient authority to confider Heli as the literary 
3 of a remote age and nation; and as only one 
number of his work is extant, I mall not ſeruple to in- 
corporate 1t with my own. 


Doſt thou aſk a wech to Acer FR Frighinef 


_ abundance and beauty; is not He who produced them, 


mighty? Thou confidereſt ; is not He who formed thy 4 
_ underſtanding, wiſe ? Thou enjoyeſt; is not He who 
gratifies thy ſenſes good? Can aught have limited his 


bounty but his wiſdom? or can defects in his ſagacity 
be diſcovered by thine? 'To Heli, the preacher of humi- 
lity and reſignation, let thine car be again attentive, 
thou whoſe heart has rebelled in ſecret, and whoſe wiſh 
| has filently accuſed thy Maker. 


I roſe early in the morning to meditate, chat I might 


1 without preſumption hope to be heard. I left my ha- 


bitation, and, turning from the beaten path, Iwander- _ 


ed without remarking my way, or regarding any object 


that I paſſed, till the extreme heat of the ſun, which 


now approached the meridian, compelled my attention : 


the wearineſs which I had inſcnſibly contracted by the 


Prov. Gr. 1 


| H E following narrative is by an eaſtern tradi- 3 
tion attributed to one Heli Ben Hamet a mo- 


<—«Y S375 55 22 < 
7. II 


length of my walk, became in a moment inſupportable; I 


and looking round for thelcer, I e perceived that 
5 5 I Was 


2 uo a" ie 


1 


„, . ant > 2 


i 
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11 was not * from the wood in which Rhedi che her- 


mit inveſtigates the ſecrets of nature, and aſeribes glory 
to GOD: The hope of improving my meditation by his 


wiſdom, gave me new vigour; 1 ſoon reached the wood, 


I was refreſhed by the ſhade, and I walked forward till 


I reached the gell. I entered, but Rhedi was abſent. 


I had not, however, waited long, before I diſcovered 
him through the trees at ſome diſtance, advancing: to- 
Wards me with a perſon whoſe appearance was, If poſſi- ; 
ble, yet more e and W hom before 1 had never 5 
ſeen. 


When they came near 1 PEN ap, od layiug my hae 


upon my lips I bowed myſelf with reverence before them. 
| Rhedi ſaluted me by my name, and preſented me to 
his companion, before whom TI again bowed myſelf to 


the ground. Having looked ſtedfaſtly in my counte- 
nance, he laid his hand upon my head, and bleſſed me: 


« Heli,” ſaid he, thoſe who defire knowledge that 
« they may teach virtue, ſhall not be diſappointed : fit _ 
5 down, I will relate events which yet thou knoweſt 


© but in part, and diſcloſe ſecrets of providence from 


„ which thou mayſt derive inſtruction.” We fat down, 
and I liſtened as to the counle! of an angel, or the muſic ” 


of Paradiſe. 


Amana the daughter gf Sanbad the ere Was 
drawing water at the wells of Adail, when a caravan 
which had paſſed the delart arrived, "and the driver of 
the camels alighted to give them drink: thoſe which 
came firſt to the wells, belonged to Nouraddin the 
| merchant, who had brought ane linen and other mer- 


chandize of great value from Egypt. Amana, when 


the caravan drew near, had covered herſelf with her 
veil, which the ſervant of Nouraddin, to if, a 


brutal curioſity, attempted to withdraw. 


Amana, provoked by the indignity and encouraged 


by the preſence of others, ſtruck him with the ſtaff of 
the bucket ; and he was about to retaliate the violence, 
when Nouraddin, who was himſelf with the caravan, 
called out to him to forbear, and imme diately haſted to 
the well. The veil of Amana had fallen off in the 
ſtruggle, and Nouraddin was captivated with he 
beauty: the loyely confuſion of offended modeity 5 t 
B 4 wy glowed 
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* upon her check, the diſdain that ſwelled her bo- 
| ſom, and the reſentment that ſparkled in her eyes, ex. 
_ preſſed a conſciouſneſs of her ſex, which warmed and 
animated her beauty: they were graces which Nourad- 
din had never ſeen, and produced a tumult in his breaſt 
which he had never felt; for Nouraddin, though he 
no had great poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, and a ftran- 
ger to woman: the merchandize which he was tran- 
| ſporting had been purchaſed by his father, whom the an- 
gel of death had intercepted in the journey, and the ſud- _ 
den acceſſion of independence and wealth did not diſpoſe © 
him to reſtrain the impetuoſity of deſire: he therefore, 
demanded Amana of her parents; his meſſage was re- 
ceived with gratitude and joy; and Nouraddin after 


a ſhort time carried her back to Egypt, having firſt pu- 


niſhed the ſervant, by whom ſhe had been inſulted at 
the well, with his own hand. : 


But be delayed the folemnities of marriage, till ihe 


time of mourning for his father ſhould expire; and the 
gratification of a paſſion which he could not ſuppreſs, 
was without much difficulty ſuſpended now its object was 
in his power. He anticipated the happineſs which he 
believed to be ſecured, and ſuppoſed that it would en- 
| creaſe by expectation, like a treaſure by uſury, of which 
more is ſtill poſſeſſed, as poſſeſſion is longer delayed. : 


During this interval Amana recovered from the tu- 


multuous joy of ſudden elevation; her ambition was at 
an end, and ſhe became ſuſceptible of love. Nourad- 
din, Who regretted the obſcurity of her birth only be- 
cauſe it had prevented the cultivation of her mind, la- 
boured inceſſantly to ſupply the defect: ſhe received his 
inſtruction not only with gratitude but delight; while he 
| Tpoke, ſhe gazed upon him with eſteem and reverence, 


and had no wiſh but to return the at bans which he 


Was impatient to beſtow. | 
At this time Oſman the Caliph was upon the throne | 
of Egypt. The pathons of Oſmin, thou knoweſt, 
were impetuous as the torrents ot. Alared, and fatal as 
the whirlwind of the deſart: to excite and to gratify, 
was the whole purpoſe of his mind; but his wiſh was 
ſtill unſatisfied, and his life was wretched. His ſeraglio 


was filled with 81 but the power of beauty he had 
| exhauſted: 
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new object, which he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, 
whom he had not only ſet over his women but his king- 
dom, with menaces and execration. Nardic, therefore, 


cauſed a proclamation to be made, that whoever ſhould. 


producethe moſt beautiful virgin within two days, ſhould 
ſtand in the preſence of the Caliph, and be deemed 
the third in his kingdom. 


Caled the ſervant who had been Peeten by Nourad- 
din, returned with him to Egypt; the ſullen ferocity 
| of his temper was increaſed by the deſire of revenge, 
and the gloom of diſcontent was deepened by deſpair ; | 
but when he heard this proclamation of Nardic, joy kind- 
led in his aſpect like lightning in the darkneſs of a ſtorm : 
the offence which he had committed againſt Amana, en- 
abled him to revenge the puniſhment which it produced 


he knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, and that her marriage 


was near. He, therefore, halted to the palace, and de- | 
manded to be brought before Nardic, who in the midſt 
of magnificence and ſervility, the flattery of dependent 


ambition and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was fitting 


pale and ſilent, his brow contracted with anxiety, and + 


his breaſt throbbing with appreheniion. 


When Caled was brought into his preſence, be fell 0 
proſtrate before him: © By the ſmile of my Lord,” ſaid 
he © let another be diſtinguiſhed from the ſlaves who 
* mingle in obſcurity, and let his favour elevate another 
from the duſt; but let my ſervice be accepted, and 
e let the defire of Oſmin be ſatisfied with beauty, 
* Amana will ſhortly be eſpouſed by. Nouraddin 
but of Amana the ſovereign of Egypt only is worthy. 
% Haſte, therefore, to demand her; ſhe is now with 


“ him in the toute, to which 5 will 3 the me cllen- 
ger of thy will. „ | 


| Nar dic received this intelligence wk ne of. 
joy; a mandate was inſtantly written to Nouraddin; 


it was ſcaled with the royal ſignet, and delivered to Caled, 
Who returned withia force ſufficient to compel obedience, 


On this day the mourning of Nouraddin expired; 


he had changed his apparel, and perfumed his perſon; 


his features were brightencd with the gladnets of his 


heart; ; he had invited his friends to the feſtival of his 
| B 5 | marriage 


No. 9 THE ADVENTURER 9g. 


| exhauſted: he became outrageous. to revive defir re by a 
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| marriage, and the evening was to accomplith his wiſhes 
the evening allo was expected by Amana, with a jou 
which ſhe did not labour to fuppreſs; and ſhe was W 
her bluſhes in the breaſt of Nouraddip, when Calc. 
: arrived with the mandate and the guard. 


The domeſtics were alarmed and terrified”; 454 So | 


raddin, being inſtantly acquainted wich the event, 


ruſhed out of the apartment of Amana With diforder 73 


and trepidation. When he faw Caled, he was moved 
with anger and diſdain; but he was intimidated by the 


appearance of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, 


and with looks of "inſole »nce and triumph preſented thz 
mandate: Nour: addin ſeeing the roy al ſignet, kneeled 


to receive it; and having gazed a moment at che ſuper- 


ſeription, prefied it upon his forchead in an agony of 
ſuſpence and terror. The wretch who had | Detrayed him 
enjoyed the anguiſh w hich he ſuffered, and perceiving 
that he was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 


paper, acquainted him with the contents: at the name _ 
of Amana he ſtarted, as if he had felt the ſung ol a2 


— and immediately {ell to the ground. 


Caled proceeded to exccute his commiſſion hour 


remorſe : he was not to be moved by ſwooning, expoſtu- 
lation, entreaty, or tears; but having conducted Amana 


to the ſeraglio, preſented her to Nardic with exultation 
and hope. Nardic, whoſe wiſh was flattered by her 
| ſtature and her ſhape, lifted up her veil with i impatience, 
timidity, and ſollicitude; but the moment he beheld her 

face, his doubts were at an end: he proftrated himſelf _ 


before her, as a perſon on whoſe pleaſure his life would 


from that moment depend : ſhe was conducted to the 


chamber of the women, and Caled was the ſame hour 


_ inveſted with his new dignity ; an apartment was aſſigned 
him in the palace, and he was Made captain of the guard 


that kept the gates. 


 Nouraddin, when he recovered his ſenſibility, and 


found that Amana had been conducted to the ſeraglio, 


was ſeized by turns with diſtraction and ſtupidity : he 


pailed the night in agitations by which the powers of na- 
ture were exhauſted, and in the morning he locked him- 
ſelf into the chamber of Amana, and threw himſelf on a 
ſofa, determined to admit no comforter and to receive no 
ſuſtenance. 555 No. 73. 
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— Vaminibus out exondita malignts. Z oo 


Pre ray 'rs 5 made and granted in A aluckleſs hour. Dar DEN. 


THILE Nouraddin Was thus : abandoned o 


deſpair, Nardic's deſcription of Amana had 


3 ronſed Oſmin from his apathy. He commanded that 
2 ſhe ſhould be prepared to receive him, and ſoon. after 
went alone into her apartment. Familiar as he was: 
with beauty, and fatiated with enjoyn nent, he could not 
= behold Amana without emotion: he perceived, indced, 


that ſhe was in tears, and that his preſence. covered her 


- with confuſion; yet he believed that her terrors would 
be eaſily removed, hat by kindneſs ſhe might be ſoothed 


to familiarity, and by eite lle excited to dalliance. But 


MY 
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the moment he approached her, ſhe threw herſelf at his 
feet, and entreated to be heard, with an importunity 
Which he choſe rather to indulge th an reſiſt; he, there- 
fore, raiſed her from the ground, and ſup porting her in 
his arms encouraged her to procced. Let my lord, 
— id ſhe, “ diſmiſs a wretch who is not worthy of is 


| + preſence, and compaſſionate the diſtreſs which is not 


- © {uſceptible of delight, I am the daughter of a ſhep- 
herd, betrothed to the merchant N gupaddin, em 
whom my body has been forced by the perady of a 
4 ſlave, and to whom my foul is united | Dy indiſloluble 
bonds. O! Jet not the terrors of ty frown be upon 
* me ! Shall the ſovercign of Egypt ſtoop to a rep! Je | 


«of the duſt ? ſhall the judge of nations retain th 


i: for whom ten thouſand languiſh with deſire, rejoice in 
© the lufferance of one alienated mind ?” Oſmin, whoſe 


- breaſt nad! by, turns been inflamed with deſire and indig- 


nation, wille he gazed upon the beautics of Amana Ad 
liſtened to her voice, now ſuddenly threw her from him 
and departed without reply. 


e 


—— — — — nt 


* worthleſs tj! cit of treachery and revenge? or ſhall be | 


: W HEN he Was alone, he remained a fy moments in a 
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ſuſpenſe : but the paſſions which eloquence had repreſ 
| Ted, ſoon became again predominant: and he commanded 
Amana to be told, that if within three hours ſhe did 
not come prepared to gratify his wiſhes, he would caſt 
the head of the fave for whom he was qected at her 
feet. 
The cuntich 57 Dr ng this" meſſage was delivered, | 
- and the women who had returned to "Amana when the 3 
Caliph retired, were touched with pity at her diſtreis, 
and trembled at her danger: the evils which they could 
| ſearce hope to prevent, they were yct ſollicitous to delay; 
and therefore, adviſed her to requeſt three days of pre- 
paration, that ſhe might ſufficiently recover the tranquil- 
Iity of her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate of her own hap- _ 
| pineſs; and wich this requeſt to ſend, as a pledge of her 
| _ obedience, a bowl of ſherber, in w hich a pearl had been 
\'  C&viflllved, and of which ſhe had firſt drank herſelf. | 
14 „„ this advice, after ſome throws of deſperation, ſnhe 
| at length conſented, and prepared to put it in execution. 


At the time w hen this reſolution was taken, Nou- 
raddin ſuddenly ſtarted from a reſtleſs ſlumber ; he 
was again ſtung by an inſtantaneous reflection upon his 

1 on miſery, and indulged the diſcontent of his mind in 

| 4 __ this exclamation : „If wiſdom and goodneſs do indeed 
| 


a 7 
— —Uẽ — int AY: 


b preſide over the works of Omnipotence, whence is 
e oppreſſion, injuſtice and cruelty ? As Nouraddin * 
alone has a right to Amana, why is Amana in the 
e power of Oſmin ? O that now the juſtice of Hea- 

1 ven would appear in my behalf! O that from this“ 

i * hour I was Oſmin, and Oſmin Nouraddin !“ The | * 


q moment he had uttered this wiſh his chamber was 
aaarkened as with a thick cloud, which was at length | 1 
| i diſſipated by a burſt of thunder; and a being, whoſe | v 


q | appearance was more than human, ſtood before him. 
| “ Nouraddin,” ſaid the viſion, „I am of the region 
T  * above thee: but my buſineſs is with the children of the 
1 earth. Thou has wiſhed to be Oſmin; and as far 
as this wiſh is poſſible, it ſhall be accompliſhed : thou 
te ſhalt be enabled to aſſume his appearance, and to ex- 
erciſe his power. I know not yet whether I am per- 
mitted to conceal Oſmin under the appearance of | 
95 Nouraddin, but till to-morrow he ſhall not inter- 
„ rupt We ee 5 Nouraddin., a 
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Nouraddin, Who had been held 9 by aſto- 


niſhment and terror, now recovered his fortitude as in the 
4 pee of a friend, and was about to expreſs his gra- 
titude and joy, when the genius bound a taliſman on his 
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| „ Oſmin to Nouraddin.” 
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out into this ſoliloquy: 


left arm, and acquainted him with its power: 


and impatient : 


cc 


cc 


cc 


myſelf. 
in which I might enjoy my wiſhes? Iwill at leaſt en- 
joy them in thought. 
hould be claſped with tranſport to the boſom of 
Amana.” 
imagination, and was again ſilent: but the moment his 
; with was uttered, he became ſubject to the genius who 
had juſt tranſported Nauraddin to his Palace. 'T his 
wiſh, therefore, was initantly fulfilled ; and his eyes 
being ſtill fixed upon the water, he perceived with ſud- 
den wonder and delight, that his hgure had been changed 


in a moment, and that the mirror reflected another image. 


His fancy ad been warmed with the ideal careſſes of 


' Amana ; the tumult of his mind was increaſed by the 


ce of | prodigy ; and the gratihcation of his appetite being the 
inter- 


addin, "1 


only object of his enen he haited inſtantly to the 


palace, 
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As often 
8. this bracelet,” ſaid he, © ſhall be applied to the 
region of thy heart, thou ſhalt be alternately changed 
in appearance from Nouraddin to Oſmin, and from 
The genius then ſuddenly Y 
* difappeared, and Nouraddin, impatient to recover the | 
poſleſſion of Amana, inſtantly applied the ſtud of the 
| bracelet to his breaſt, and the next moment found him- : 
ſelf alone in an apartment of the ſeraglio. „ 
PDuring this interval, the Caliph, who was rexpeds 
ing the iſſue of his mctſage to Amana, became reſtleſs 
he quitted his apartment, and went into 
the gardens, where he walked backward and forward 
with a violent but interrupted pace, and at length, ſtood 
till frowning and penſive, with his eyes fixed on the 
clear ſurface of a fountain in the middle of the walk. 
The agitation of his mind continued, and at length broke 
What is my felicity, and what 
is my power ? I am wretched, by the want of that 
which the caprice of woman has beſtowed upon my 
hve ; I can gratify revenge, but not deſire; I can 
withhold felicity from him, but I cannot procure it to 
Why have I not power to aſſume the form 


If I was Nouraddin, I 


He then reſigned himſelf to the power of 
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palace, without reflecting that as he would not be known, 
he would be refuſed admittance. At the door to which "4 
he advanced with cagerneſs and precipitation, he was 
ſtopped by a party of the guard that was now com- 
manded by Caled : a tumult enſued, and Caled being 


. haſtily called, believed that Nourraddin ; in the phrenzy 


of deſperation had ſcaled the walls of the garden to 
recover Amana ; and rejoicing in an opportunity of 
revenge that exceeded his hope, inſtantly ſtabbed him 
With his poignard, but at the ſame time received that of 
the Caliph in his heart. Thus fell at once the tyrant 
and the traitor ; the tyrant by the hand which had been 
armed to ſupport him in oppreſſion, and the traitor by : 


the fury of the appetite which his perfid) had excited, 


In the mean time the man who was believed to be : 
lain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſofa ; and Amana by the 
direction of her women had prepared the meilage and 


5 3 bowl. They were now diſpatched to the Caliph, 


and ae e by Nouraddin. He underſtood by the 
meſſage that Amana was yet inviolate : in the joy of his 
heart, therefore, he took the bowl, which having gemptied 


8 retiirned by the cunuch, and commanded that Amana 
| thould be brought | into his preſence, _ 


In obedience to this command ſhe was * by ; 


ner women to the door, but ſhe entered alone, pale and 


' trembling ; and though her lips were forced into a ſmile, 
the characters which grief, dread and averſion had writ- 


ten in her countenance were not effaced. Nouraddin 
who beheld her diſorder, exulted in the fidelity ot her 


love, and ſpringing forward threw his arms about her 
in an extacy of tenderneis and joy; which was ſtill 
heightened when he perceived, that in the character of 


Olmin thoſe embraces were ſuffered with reluctance, 
which in his own were returned with ardor : he r 
fore, retreating backward a few paces, applied the taliſ- 
man again to his breaſt, and having recovered his ow n 
form, would have ruſhed again into her arms; but ſhe 


ſtarted from him in confuſion and terror, He ſmiled at 


the effect of the Prodigy; and ſuſtaining her on his bo- 
ſom, repeated ſome tender incidents which were known 


to no other; told her by what means he had intercepted | 
her meſizge ; and urged her immedistely to eſcape, that 


they 
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1 they might poſſeſs all their deſires in each ater, and 

leave the incumbrances of royalty to the wretch whoſe 

lkencſs he had been enabled to aſſume, and was now. 
impatient to renounce. Amana gazed at him with a 
fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and doubts were re- 
moved; then ſuddenly turned from him, tore her gar- 
ment, aud looking up to heaven imprecated curſes upon 
| her head, till ker voice faultered and ſhe. burſt into tears. 


NS. 


Ol this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with unut- 


terable diſtreſs, the broken exclamations of. Amana at 80 
length acquainted him with the cauſe, In the bowl,” 5 


fid the, 0 which thou hat i intercep red, there was death. 


6-1-8 1 when I took it from my lips, that the draught | 
* Ups, 


« Mvthich remained might be poiſon: a powder was im 
% mediately ſha ken into it by an inviſible hand, and a 
* voice d 3 me that him who drans the potion 


it would inevita bly deſtroy. 


Nota to whole heart the fatal maligen ha 
now ſpread, perceived that his diſſolution would be ſud- 
den: his legs already trembled, and his eyes became 
dim; he ſtretched out his arms towerds 1 and his 
countenance was diſtorted by an ineffectual effort to 
ſpeak ; impenctrable darkneſs came upon him, he groan- 
ed and fell backwards. In his fall the alifman- again 
ſmote his breaſt; his form was again changed, ard the 
horrors of death were impreſſed upon the features of 
Oſmin. Amana, who ran to ſupport him, when ſhe 
perceived the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of the a- 
partment with the wild impetuok ty of diſtraction and 
deſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a moment; the 
body which was miltaken for that of Oſmin, w. as exa- 
mined by the phyſicians; the effects of poiſon were evi-' 
dent; Amana was immediately ſuſpected, and by the 
command of Shomar, who luccecded his Lazer, the was 
put to death. 

Such, ſaid the companion of Rhedi, was the end of 
Nouraddin, and Amana, of Oſmin and Caled, from 
Whoſe deſtiny I have withdrawn the veil. Let tne 
world conſider it and be wiſe; be thou ſtill the meffen= 
ger of inſtruction, and let Increalc of knowledge cloach 
thee with humility. 

White mine e ak Red upon the hoary ſage w 0 


28 +4 
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had us thus veuchiafed me counſel and knowledge h 


countenance became bright as the morning, and his rob. 
fleecy like a cloud; he rote like a vapour from: the groune : 


and the next moment. T {aw him no more. 


reverence, and dumb with aſtoniſhment: but ing t! 
countenance of Rhedi was the calm chearfulneſs of tv 
verior virtue; and I perceived "that the ſanctit v. o . kt 
lite had: acqt uainted lim ** mh divine intelligence. I. 
„met, ſaid he, © the voice which thou bat 15 
*-the: voice of Hachlis the ben us, PDS whoſe power tl. 
* wonders which he has re! ated Were” of duced; 


1 then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled will. 
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That . is 0 mething ! in advice very e and la- 


; Jutary, ſeems to be equ; al; confeſſed on all hands; ſince 
| ev en thole that rc: ect! its allow for en malt part. that re- 


jection to be wro 1 g, but charge the fault upon the un 


fcilta! manner in which it is given; how admit the ef- 


ficacy of the medicine, but avhor- the naulcbuft eſs 6E 
the vehicle. | | 1 1 | 5 | 
11 ! E ; » 3 | a ++ 

Thus 1 885 Rave gone on from century to centu- 
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very little 11 ation has been made in the world. 2\s 
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much aerimonv, vou will not o often find the vicious 


As the greut end of female education is to get a huſ- 
band, this likewite is the general ſubſect of female ad- 
vice; and the drendfal denunciation againit thoſe” vola- 
tile girls who will not liſten patiently to the lectures of 


Sr by 
Ous-and-the. entity, 


-Wrinkled widom, is, that they ein die un married, 
' throw themſclves away upon tonne WW orth!cis fellow, who 


Will never be able to Keep them a coach. — 
I, being naturally of a ductile and a temper, 
withour ſtrong ker or Quick reſentments, was always 


24 favourite amonglt the elderly ladies, becauſe J never 
rebelled againſt ſeniority, nor could be TT ith 
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patient Jutcner, 
the prelent 
180 vitiated and diſordered, 
ple are readier to talk than to attend, a 
is only thrown away. upon thoſe WO arc tull of their 


how Ver. 
Whatever age 
that young peo- 
and good count. 


or take me 
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upon a mind InCapable.of [Prov ment, 


ot 
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duct myſelf in the time of courtſhip, 1:54; 
ſettlement, how to manage a hutiand of eve 
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turniihed againſt, all EX! ane With expedient to e ex- 
tricate myſelf from every dient, aud faggeltvitol pro- 
vide againſt every danger ; Ex „ Lleretore,-1n haſte to 
give ſome ſpecimen of mv-prudence, and to ſhew.that 
this liberalityw of Infiruet! 10 had not been idly laviſhed 


My purpole, for. WHV II 
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all-thofe that had aflumed the province of oirceting me: 
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ferred, and that money was aluilicient ommentation t JE, 
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NV ich reg ard to other oualificat] ons I had an irrecon- 
5 0 ructions: E was fometimes 
© ty-wasng Eciect ina man; and that be 
who was not encouraged to intrigue by an gpinion of his 
Poli Nl, was more kel to Lalue the tende rnets of his 
Wile : but a grave widow directed ine to chuſeta man 
Who might imagine himſclt agreeable-to me, tor that the 
attormed were always infupportably vigilant, and apt to 
link into fullenneſs, or burſt into rage, it they tound 
their wife's eye Van, dcring tor a moment to a g. ood face 


8 
1 


4+ 4 


* 


or a handſome ſhape. 


They were, however, all unanimous in w arning me, 


with repeated cautions, againit all thoughts of union 


with a_ wit, as a being With whom no happineſs could 
aoſlibly be enjoyed: men of every other kind I was 
aught to govern, but a wit was an animal of whom no 

art: 


PS. Loo 


c 
Bent 
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arts f taming had been yet diſcovered: the worm! 
whom he could once gct within his power, was confider- 
cd as Joſt to all b Os of. dominion or of quiet; for k 
Would detect artifice and d tefcat allurement, and it onde 
he Ciicoy erect. any al ure of conduct, woul 4 believe ! 


tions. | | | | 
In purſuance of thete ſage princip les 1 proceeded 0 
form inv ſchemes; and w hile I was vct in the hrit blo 
of youth, Was taken out.at'an. afſem! ly by Mr. Frit: 
J am atraid my cheeks glowed, and my eye: : ſparklcc 
for 1 obſerved. the looks of all my ſuperintenè ents fl. 
anxibufly up on me; and I was next day cautioned agai-... 
him from all l. ands, as a man of the moſt dangerous a: 
formidable Lind \\ tho had writ veries to one I 80 | 
then forſaken her only becauſe the could not read the! 
and had lampoc oned another tor no other tault than < de⸗ 
faming his ſiſter. 1 5 | 
Having been hitherto e to ob eV; 1 vent 
ed to diimits fr. Friſc, who happily did not think 1 
worth the labour of a lampoon; 1 was then addreti.-: 
by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulat * by all my triends 
: The 114NOrs of which 1 was ſhortly to be lady: bas 
Sturdy's converſation was ſo groſs, that after the thi 
viſit 1 could endure him no longer, and incurred by Git. 


mitling him the cenſure of al! m. Friends WhO declare 


that my nicety was greater than my Prudence; and th. 


with 4 Wit. | 
By a wit, þ owever, LWas never afterwards attacked. 


have often had; and, notwithſtanding the advice con 


tured tor reſuſing an old gentleman who oftercd an enor- 


and was {9 baited with inceſſant importunities, tha! 
ſhould have given my hand to Drone the ſtock-jobbe 
had not the fall of intereſt made him atraid of the ex. 
pences of matrunony. | 

Some, indeed, 8 was permitted t to encourage ; bi. 
| | milcarrt. 


own e. ves, in defianc e of tears, .C : TY and Protcita- 


tliey feared | it . Ould be my fate at laſt to be wv retche: 3 


but overs of every; other = 15, or pretended. lovers, 1 
"i give n me, to have no eee in my choice to 1. 
own inclinations, T could not forbear to diſcard ſome f. 


vice, and ſome for rudeneſs. I was once loudly cen- 


mous jointure, and died of the phthiſic a year after. 
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15 Initearried of the main end by treating the m according | 
to the rules of art w hich had been preſcribed me: Al. 
itilis, an old maid, infuſed into me ſo wuch haughti⸗ 
-nefs and reſerve, that ſome of my lov ers withdrew them 
ſelves from my frown and returned no more; others 
45 were driven aw ay by the demands of ſettlement, which 
the widow I rapland directed me to make; and | have 
learned by many experime ents, that to alk advice 18 to 
fr loſe e opportunity, Jam, SIR, | | 
3 noone = VPour humble Sen ant. 


PER DIT A. 
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— Nui virtus & guid. fadientia 2 r, | 
+-: Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem. Hon. 


inen To ſhew what pious w iſdom's power can n do, = 

8 The Poet lets Uly les 1 In our view. 5 FRANCIS. 
Ber HA VE, e w ond at rhe common prac- | 
Hue 1 tice of our inſtructors of youth, in making their 


11. l far more intimately acqualnted with the Iliad, 
than with the Odyſſey of Homer. This abſurd cuſtom : 
which ſeems to ariſe from the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of the 
former poem, has inclined me to make ſome reflections 
: on the excellence of the latter; a taſk I am the more 


tec, readily induced to undertake, as ſo little is performed in 
„the difſertation prefixed by Broome to Pope' s tranſlation 
en ok this work, which one may venture to pronounce is 


u confuſed, detective and dull. Thoſe who receive all 
their opinions in criticiſm from Cuſtom and authority, 
den and never dare to conſult the deciſions of reaſon, and the 
non voice of nature and truth, muſt not accuſe me of being 
ter «Rettedly paradoxical, if I endeavour to maintain that 
14:-—+me-Qdvyfley excells the Thad in many reſpedts; and 
Der, that for ſeveral reaſons, young ſcholars ſhould peruſe it 
2 Cx- early and attentively, _ 

Ihe moral of this poem is more extenfively uſeful. 
bur than that of the Iliad ; which indeed by d i{plaving 


Frie&s. ? | ; the 


monarchs : whereas the patience, the prudence, the wil. 
dom, the temperance, and fortitude of Ulyſles, afford _ 
a pattern, the utility of which is not confined within 
the compaſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends and 
Aiffuſes its influence over common life and daily practice. 
If the faireſt examples ought to be placed before us in 
an age prone to imitation, if patriotiſm be preferable to 
implacability, if an eager defire to return to one's coun- 
try and family, be more manly and noble than an eager Ac 
deſire to be revenged of an enemy, then ſhould our eyes the 
rather be fixed on Ulyſſes than Achilles. Unexpe- pu 
rienced minds, too eaſily captivated with the fire and to 
fury of a gallant general, are apt to prefer courage to the 
conſtancy, and firmneſs to humanity. We do not 42 
| behold the deſtroyers of peace and the murderers of 
mankind, with the deteſtation due to their crimes; bi. 
| becauſe we have been inured almoſt from our infancy m 
to liſten to the praiſes that have been wantonly laviſhed, in 
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the dire effects of diſcord among rulers, may a0 the | 


conduct of princes, and may be called the Manual d |: 


a 


on them by the moſt exquiſite poetry; The muſes, W. 


to apply the words of an ancient Lyric, “ have con- on 
* cealed and decorated the bloody ſword with wreaths Ne 
_ * of myrtle.” Let the Iliad be ever ranked at the hi 
head of human compoſitions for its ſpirit and ſublimi- 
ty; but let not the milder, and, perhaps, more infinu- 
- ating and attractive beauties of the Odyfley be deſpiſed 


and overlooked. In the one we are placed amidſt ide : 2 


. rage of ſtorms and tempeſt ; 1 
| _ 7 
5 Ys do Dahn. dο ada 600 N % yo 

7 Har dug, ore AaCeotaloy lei doe ; ; 
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As when in autumn Jove his fury pours, | 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers : g_P. 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 1 
And opens all the Hoodgates of the ſkies, Popes. 


In the other, all is tranquil and ſedate, and 9 s de- 
bea 
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A e. Zapgus Myurveiovics Anras 
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Stern winter {miles on that auſpicious clime; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow: 
But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale _ 
The fragrant ! murmurs of the ſheſtern gale. Pope, 


1 Ledi to diſtinguiſh the very different natures ot - 
"theſe poems, it was antiently the practice of thoſe Who 
publicly recited them, to repreſent the Iliad, in alluſion 

to the bloodſhed it deſcribed, in a robe of ſearlet; and | 
the Odyſſey, on account of the Voyages it relates, in an 
azure veſtment. 


The predominant . of Ulyſſes bei the love of | 


bis country, for the ſake of which he even refuſes im- 
mortality, the poet has taken every occaiton to diſplay it 
in the livelieſt and moſt ſtriking colours. The firſt time 
we behold the hero, we find him diſconſolately ſitting 
on the ſolitary ſhore, fighing to return to Ithaca, 
Nee GOveoppiron, weeping inceſſantly, and ſtill caſting 5 
4 his 5 upon the ſea, 


Hilo + e Sober Nele, Mage NCM. 85 


„ While a goddeſs,” ſays Minerva at the very begin- 
ning of the poem, * by her power and her allurements 
d etains him from Ithaca, he is dying with deſire to 
e ſee even ſo much as the ſmoke ariſe from his much- 
loved ifland.” Tarda fanunt, ingratague tempora ! 
While the luxurious Phæacians were enjoying a delici- 
ous banquet, he attended not to their mirth and muſic, 
for the time approached when he was to return to Ithaca; 
they had prepared a ſhip for him to ſet ail in, the very 
next morning: and the thoughts of his approaching hap- 
pineſs having engroſſed all his ſoul, 


He fate, and ey d the ſup, and wiſlt'd the night—— - 


8 — Ay Yae ej vel bei. 


To repreſent his impatience more ſtrongly, the poet 
| adds 


; 
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adds a. moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited to the 1 a 1 
antient times: © The ſetting of the ſun,” ſays he, was | 
as welcome and grateful to Ulyſles, as it is to a well. 
© laboured plowman, who earneſtly waits for its de. 
„ cline, that he may return to his ſupper, Acgroy tai. 
ob, while his our: knees are OR. to him aa 
*: he walks along.” | e 


—̃ — aeg, A. Ta oba 10 N. 15 


« Notice ing all the pleaſures and endearments 1-3 
* received from Calypſo, yet,” ſays our hero, I per-. 
«© petually bedewed with my tears the enn en 


be his immortal 1 gave to me.“ 


e 22 . 8 
ego: dere, To 28 Eagle Jane Knol. 


5 5 We are preſented i in every. page with freſh inſtances af 
this love of his country, 8nd. his whole behaviour « con- 


vinces us, 


d. 6er Y,õ 55 erbe, aN T0X9wy. 


This generous ſentiment 1 runs like a golden) vein in through: 
out the whole poem. 


If this animating example were duly and deeply in- 


And all the charities : TT 
Of father, ſon, and brother——— MILrov. 


When Ulyſſes deſcends into the infernal regions, 
it is finely contrived that he ſhould meet his aged mo- 
ther Anticlea, After his firſt forrow and ſurprize, he 
_ eagerly inquires into the cauſes of her death, and adds, 


C6 


Doth my father yet live? does my ſon poſſeſs my do- 
minions, or does he groan under the tyranny of ſome 
uſurper who thinks 1 ſhall never return? Is my wife 
„ ſtill conſtant to my bed? or hath ſome noble Grecian 
* married her —1 beſe queſtions are the very voice of 


cc 


«© nature 


-enlcated; how ftrong an impreſſion would it neceſlarily _ 
make upon the yielding minds of youth, when melted 
and mollified by the warmth of ſuch exalted poetry]! | 
Nor is the Odyfley leſs excellent and uſeful, in the 1 

7 amiable pictures it affords of private affectione and do- 
Weſſie tenderneſſes, 
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| 26 nature and affection. Antielea ene ia «© ſhe 

a herſelf died with grief for the loſs of Ulyſſes ; that 
„ Taertes languiſhes away life in ſolitude and ſorrow 5 
for him; and that Penelope perpetually and i incon- 5 
9 55 ſolably ß his abſence, and ſighs for his return.” 


When the hero, diſguiſed like a ſtranger, has the 1 


interview with his father, whom he finds diverting his 
cares with rural amuſements in his little garden, he in- 
forms him that he had ſeen his ſon i in his travels, but now _ 
deſpairs of beholding him again. Upon this the ſorrow. 
of Laertes is inexpreſſible : Ulyſles can countertett- no 

. longer, but exclaims ardently, THe 


1. Jam he! O father riſe! behold 
Thy fon! — 6 


| And the diſcovery of himſelf to Telemachus, i in the 1 
teenth book, in a ſpeech of ſhort and broken exclamati- 
"3 ons, is equally tender and pathetic. | | ES 


The ade * unix cert . of charity, and. 


of hoſpitality, that unknown and unpractiſed virtue, are 
perpetually inculcated with more emphaſis and elegance 85 
than in any antient philoſopher, and I wiſh I could not 


add than in any modern. Ulyſſes meets with a friendly 


_ reception in all the various nations to which he is 
driven; who declare their inviolable obligations to pro- 
tect and cheriſh the ſtranger and the wanderer. Above 
all, how amiable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his un- 
knon maſter, who aſks for his charity? „It is not 
- © lawful for me,” ſays the O. Tee I dare not 


3 ce deſpiſe any ſtranger or indigent man, even if he were 
t CC. ..: 


much meaner than thou appeareſt to be; for the 


poor and ſtrangers are ſent to us by Jupiter!“ 
1 0 « Keep, ſays Epictetus, continually i in thy memory, 


* what Eumeus ſpeaks in Homer to the diſguiſed 


© Ulyſſes.” I am ſenſible, that many ſuperficial 
; French critics have endeavoured to ridicule all that 
* paſſes at the lodge of Eumeus, as coarſe and indeli- 
cate, and below the dignity of Epic poetry: but let 
them attend to the following obſervation of the 


Sreateſt genius of their nation; “ fince it is delightful,” 


ſays Fenelon, in one of Titian's landſcapes to ice 


Vor. II. WT tas * the 
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85 the goats climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold in 


one of Teniers's pieces a country fealt and ruſtic 
« dances; it is no wonder, that we are pleaſed with 


« ſuch natural deſcriptions as we find in the Odyſſey. 


e i ſimplicity of manners ſeems to recal the i 2 
0. gee. 1am more pleaſed with honeſt Eumeus, than 
with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.“ — 

Tphe moral precepts with which every page of the 

Odyſſey is pregnant, are equally noble; Plato's wiſh is 

here accompliſhed ; for we behold Virtue perſonally ap- 

pearing to the ſons of men, in her moſt awful and molt 
alluring charms. 

ThE remaining reaſons; why the Odyiley is « equal if 
not ſuperior to the Iliad, and why it is a poem moſt 
peculiarly proper for the peruſal of youth; are, be- 

cauſe the great variety of events and ſcenes it contains, 

intereſt and engage the attention more than the Iliad; 


becauſe characters and images drawn from familiar life, 


are more uſeful to the generality of readers, and are 
alſo more difficult to be drawn; and becauſe the con- 
duct of this poem, conſidered as the moſt perfect of -: 
£ Epozis, is more artful and judicious than that of the 
other. The diſcuſſion of theſe beauties will make the 
A * of ſome nn * NR 
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Duc me, Ps | celf 7aue dininater 2 „ 
QNuocungue placuit 3 nulla parendi mora eft 3 
Adſum inpiger. Fac nolle ; comitabor gement, 
0 . e gued bono licuit pati. 
SE NECA ex CLEAN THE. 


Conduct me, chou of beings cauſe divine, 
Wpherc'er Pm deſtin'd in thy great deſign! 
Active, I follow on : for ſhould my will 
Reſt, I'm 1 impious; but muſt follow" ſtill. 

| Harris. 
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OZALDAB, , Caliph of Kms hid dwelt tes. 
curely for many years in the ſilken pavilions of 
pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his head with 


the oil of gladneſs, when his only ſon Aboram, for 
whom he had crouded his treaſuries with gold, extend 1 
ed his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them with 
impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as he 
Was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown hand, TY 
and expired in the field. | 


Bozaldab in the 8 of if = deſpair 9 


fluſed to return to his palace, and retired to the gloomieſt 
grotto in the neighbouring mountain; he there rolled 
himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary _ 
beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation that Patience 
4 offered him to the ground. He ſuffered not his min- 
ſtrels to approach his preſence: but liſtened to the 
| ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flit 
_ through the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers of the 
1 Pyramids. Can that GOD be benevolent,” he cry'd, _ 


© who thas wounds the ſoul, as from an anbath” with 


e unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his, creatures in a 


1 cc 


moment with irremediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, 


© prate to us no more of the juſtice and the kindneſs of | 
_ © anall-directing and all-loving Prov idence ! He, whom : 
_ © ye pretend reigns in Heaven, is fo far from protecting 1 
„ the miſerable ſons of men, that he perpetually de- 
_ © lights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowers in the garden of 


Hope; and like a malignant giant, to beat down the 
cc 


ſtrongeſt towers of Happineſs with the iron mace of 


his anger. If this Being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and 
_ « the power with which flattering prieſts have inveſted 


„ him, he would doubtleſs be inclined and enabled, 


to baniſh thoſe evils which render the world a dunge- 
on of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and woe. —I will con- 
tinue in it no longer!“ | 
At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, w hi ich | 


| Deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 
his boſom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
| | ſhot through the cavern, and a being of more than 
I human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 


8 e een 
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crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm 
in his right hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling and 


aſtoniſhed Caliph, and ſaid with «majeſtic imile, " * Fol- 
jo me to the top of this mountain.” 


Look from hence, © ſaid the awful conductor + am 


* Caloc the Angel of Peace, look from hence into the 
« valley.“ 


| Bozald? b opened his ey cs * beheld a 3 a fal-- 


” wy, and ſolitary iſland, in the midft of which fat a pale, 
meagre and ghaſtly figure : it was a merchant juſt pe⸗ 


©! 


riſhing with famine, and lamenting that he could find 
neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in this ſorlorn 
- uninhabited deſart; and begging the protection of hea- 
ven againſt the tigers that would now certainly deſtroy _ 
him, fince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had collect- 
cd to make nightly fires to affright them. He then caſt | 
a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe ; and 
_ crept feeble and trembling to. an eminence, whore he 
was accuſtomed to fit every ev ening to watch the ſetting. 
ſun, and to give a fignal to any ſhip that might * 
approach the iſland. 


1 80 Inhabitant of heaven,” eried Bozaldab, ſuffer not 


this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beaſts,” 
Peace,“ ſaid the angel,“ and obſerve.” = 
315 looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived dt the 


deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rapture of the 


ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to tranſport 
him to his native country, if he would reward him with 
half the jewels of his caſket. No ſooner had this pity- 
leſs commander received the ſtipulated ſum, than he held 
A conſultation with his crew, and they agreed to feize 
the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in the 

| fame helpleſs and lamentable condition in which they 
_ diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, intreated and 
implored in vain, 


« Wil! Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to he prac- 


* tiicd, exclaimed Bozaldab ? — ö Look again,” ſaid 


e the Angel, and behold the very ſhip in which, | 


4 :ſhox e-fighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the merchant 


« might — 9 daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt thou 


e not hear the cries of the e ſailors ? Preſume not 


66 to 
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1 « to direct the Governor of the Univerſe in his liſpoſal 


« of events. The man whom thou haſt pitied ſhall be | 


taken from this dreary. ſolitude, but not by the 
„ method thou wouldſt preſeribe. His vice was ava- 


rice, by which he became not only abominable but 
wretched ; he fancied fome mighty charm in wealth, 
which, like the wand of Abdiel, would gratity eve- | 
ry wiſh and obviate every fear. This wealth he has 
now been taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he 

caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed them to 


_ ©. be uſeleſs ; he offered part of them to the mariners, - 


and perceived them to be pernicious: he has now 


or evil, only by the fituation and temper of the pol- 


9 felfor:- Happy 1s he whom diftreſs has taughit Wil 


dom ! But turn thine on cs to o another and more 111 
tereſting ſcene.” “ 


The Caliph inſtantly. be bed: a . a 


- adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors wrought in jaſ- 


per; the ivory doors of which turning on hinges of the 
gold of Golconda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, 


ſurrounded with the Rajas of fifty nations and wh | 
ambaſſadors in various habits and of different com- 


plexions, on which ſat Aboram the much lamented fon 


of Bozaldab, and by” his hde Aa Prince 's lairer chan an 


5 Houri, 


66 3 9 A L 5 4 5 — it is my on. FN the 


; Caliph— „O let me hold him to my heart!” “ Thou 


* canſt not grafp an unſubſtantial viſion,” replied the 


Angel; © I am now ſhewing thee what would have 


Bu been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he continued longer 


on the earth.” © And w hy,” returned Bozaldab, 
was he not permitted to continue? Why was 1 not 
ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and | povr- 
« er?” © Conſider the ſequel,“ replied he that dwells in 


; the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked earneſtly and fax 


the countenance of his ſon, on which he had been ied 
to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid 
bluſhes of. health, now diſtorted with rage, and now 
hxed in the inſenfibility of drunkenneſs: it was again 


animated with difdain, it became, pale with apprehen- 


don, 8 and appeared to be withered | Dy intemperance; his 
5 3 hands | 


learnt, that they are rendered uſetul or vain, work. |. 


a ſeſſed, would have accumulated upon himſelf yet : 


e 


WE 
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hands were ſtained with blood, andhe wembled by turns E 


with fury and terror: the palace ſo lately ſhining with 


oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into the cell of a dunge- 
on, where his ſon lay ftretched out on the cold pave- 
mint, gagged and bound, with his eyes put out. Soon 


after he perceived the favourite Sultana, Who before 


Was ſeated by his fide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, 


which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, and after ards 
married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 


| SA TN L 


% Happy,” ſaid Caloc, “ is he whom 8 L 


6 


„ has by the angel of death ſnatched from guilt ! from 
whom that power is with-held, which, if he had poſ- 


925 greater miſery than it could bring upon others? 
It is enough,” cried Bozaldab; © I adore the in- 


„ ſcrutable ichemes of Omniſcience ! — From what 


&« dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, by a death 


"CC. 
cc 


* ſpirit to the ſkies.” 


« Caſt away the dagger, replied the heads TR 


ſenger, © which thou waſt preparing to plunge into 


„Eternal Wiſdom? Can a mind that ſees not infinite- 
« 1y, perfectly comprehend any thing among an infinity 

of objects mutually relative? Can the channels, 
which thou commandeſt to be cut to rcceive the an- 


o 
. 1 
1 

„ the Ocean ? Remember that perſcet happineſs cannot 
be conferred on a creature? for perfect happineſs is 
an attribute as incommunicable as perfect power and 
* eternity.” 


The Angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretched out 


wo 
cc 


his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum; and the flut- 


ter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a cataract. 


* 1 


which I raſhly be wailed as unfortunate and prema- 
ture ! a death of innocence and peace, which has 
bleſſed his memory upon carth, and tranſmitted his 


nual inundation of thy Nile, contain the waters of 


> thine own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, and 
ns doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down with- _ 
cout giddineſs aad ſtupefaction, into the valt abyſs of 
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7 = Pierare avcentes LE 
Falar ee monet.. „„ te Þ 

To taint th attentive he ſhe e cries. ee 
With tales of e vice. 


5 To che ApvenTURER. 
8 I * 3 
SHALL make: no ae fir the trouble Fad 


about to give you, ſince J am {ſure the motives that 


-Y Ma me to give it, will have as much weight with 
you as they have with me : I ſhall, therefore, without 
_ further preface, relate to you the: events of à life, 
Which, however inſignificant and unentertaining, af- 
fords a leſſon of the higheſt importance; a leſion cke 
3 of which I have COT, and mays. there- | 
| tore, recommend. | 


I am the daughter of a centleman of ood family, * 
who, as he was a younger brother, purchaſed with the 


portion that was allotted him a genteel poſt under the 
government. My Mother died when I was but twelve 
pears old; and my father, who was cxceffively fond 
of me, determined to be himſelf my preceptor, and to 
take care that my natural genius, which his partiality 


made him think above the common rank, ſhould not 
want the improvements of a liberal education. He 
was a man of ſenſe with a tolerable ſhare. of learning. 
In his youth he had been a free-liver, and perhaps for 
that "Reaſon took ſome pains to become what is called a 
free-thinker. But whatever faſhionable frailties he 


might formerly have allowed in himſelf, he was now in 
advanced life, and had at leaſt worldly Wifdom enoueh 


to know, that it was neceſſary his daughter ſhould be 
reſtrained from thoſe liberties, which he had looked up- 
on as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, therefore, 
laboured with great application to inculcate in me the 

C 4 | love 
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love of b onde; the beauty of moral rectitude, and the 


happlneis and ſelf-reward of virtue; but at the ſame 


time profeſſed it his deſign to free my mind from vulgar 


prejudices and ſuperſtition, for ſo he called Revealed 


Religion. As I was urged to chuſe virtue, and reject 
vice, from motives Wh had no neceſſary connexion 
with immortality, I was not led to conſider a future 


ſtate either with hope or fear: my father, indeed, 


when I urged him upon that ſubject, always intimated AF 
that the doctrine of immortality, whether true or falſe, 
ought not at all to influence my conduct or interrupt 
my peace ; becauſe the virtue which ſecured happinets 


in the preſent ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in a future: a 


future flate, therefore, I wholly diſregarded, and, to 
_ confeis a truth, diſpelieved; for I thought J could 


plainly diſcover that it was 3 by my father, 


though he had not thought fit explicitly to declare his 


ſentiments. As Thad no very turbulent paſſions, a duc- 


tile and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt reverence for 


his underitanding as well as the tendereſt affection for 


him, he found it an caſy tak to make me adopt every 
5 ſentiment and! opinion Which he propoied to me as his 
own; efpectially,.-as_ he took care to ſupport his prin- 
cliples by the authority and arguments of the belt writers 
_againft Chrifſtizaity. At the age: ef twenty I was 
called upon to make uſe of all the ph ed L had been 


taught, by his death; which not only deprived me of 
a parent I moſt ardently loved, but with m of all the 
eaſe and affluence to which I had been accuſtomed. 


IIis income was only f tr life, and he had rather lived 


beyond than within it ; FOOTER. there was no— 
thing leit for me but the pride and helpleſſneſs of gen- 
teel life, a taſte for every thing elegant, and a delicacy 
and ſenf bility that has doubled all my ſufferings. In 
this diſtreſs a brother of ny mothers, who was grown 


rich in trade, received me into his houſe: „and declar- 


ed he would take the ſame care of me as ik. I had been 


his own child: When the firit tranſports of my grief 
were abated, I found myſelf in an caſy ſituation, and 
from the natural chearfulneſs of my temper ] was be- 


gSinning once more to taſte of Happineſs. My uncle, 


who was a man of a narrow. uncle ritnding and illibe- 
| | ra! 
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ral education, was a little diſguſted with me for em- 
ploying ſo much of my time in reading; but ſtill more 
fo, when, happening to examine my books, he found 
by the titles that ſome of them were what he called 
I blaſphemy, and tended as he imagined to make me an 
M Atheiſt. I endeavoured to explain my principles, 
which I thought | it beneath the dignity of virtue to diſ- 

- guiſe or difavow'; ; but as I never could make him con- 
ceive any difference between a Deiſt and an Atheiſt, my 
arguments only ſerved to confirm him in the opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own phraſe, 
believed neither God nor Devil. As he was really a 
good man, and heartily zealous for the eſtabliſned 
faith, though more from habit and pre ejudice than rea- 
ſon, my errors gave him great affliction: I perceived 
it with the utmoſt concern; J perceived too, that he 
looked upon me with a degree of abhorrence mixed 
with pity, and that I was wholly indebted to his good- 
nature for that protection which I had flattered myſelf 
I ſhould owe to his love. I comforted myſelf, how- 
ever, with my own integrity, and even felt a conſci- 
"ous pride in ſuffering this perſecution from ignorance 
and folly, only becauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar errors 
and popular ſuperſtition ; and that Chriſtianity deſerved 
theſe appellations, I was not more convinced by my 
flher's arguments than by my uncle's conduct, who, as 

bis zeal was not according to knowledge, was by no 


means qualified to © adorn the doetrine which he pro- 
1<teffed-to believe“ 


J had lived a few months Rs tne painſul Gt: 


| bility of receiving continual benefits from a perſon whole 
eſteem and affection i had loſt, when my uncle one day 
came into my chamber, and after preparing me for 
ſome unexpected g good fortune, told me, he had juſt had 
a propolal of marriage for me from a man to whom 1 
could not pottibly have any objection. He then named 
4 merchant, with whom I had oiten been in company 


at his table. As the man was neither old nor ugly 


had a large ſortune and a fair character, my unc Je 
thought him{.1f ſuflic iently authoriſed to pronounce as 
he did, that I could not poſſibly have any objection to 
him. An objection, however, I had, \y bich [ told my 


Do + uncle 
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poſe myſelt to all the diitreſſes of friendleſs poverty 
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uncle was to me inſuperable; it was, that the perſon 
whom he propoſed to me as the companion, the guide 


and director of my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had nothing in him that 


could ever engage my affection: his underſtanding was 
low, his ſentiments mean and indelicate, and his man- 
ner unpolite and unpleafing.— What ſtuff i, 
„ l this,“ Interrupted my uncle, © ſentiments indeli- 1 

* cate ! unpolite ! his underſtanding, forſooth, no: 
equal to your own ! Ah child, if you had leſs ro- j 


_ mance, conceit, and arrogance, and more true dil. 


chan all the fine books you have confounded your poor 


head with, and w hat is worſe, perhaps, ruin'd your 
* poor ſoul, I ow n, it went a little againſt my con- 


ſcience to accept my honeſt friend's kind offer, and 


* unbelieving wife ;. 


—As to your flighty ob- 


| No,penild 3 wiſe as you are, you cannot impoſe up- 


as I have: I ſee your motive; you have ſome inh- 


ther care or trouble about you: ſo 1 leave vou to 


vou, entitles me to ſome little influence over you, 
and whether you chuſe to ſeek protection where you 
can find it, or accept of the happy lot provicence 
has cut out for you.” 
He left me at the cloſe of this fine harengue;: ood 1 
ſeriouſly ſet myſelf to conſider as he bad me, which 
of the two Rates he had ſet before me J ought to chuſe; 
to ſabmit to a legal ſort of proftitution, with the ad- 
ditional weight of perjury on my conſcience, or to ex- 


and 


eretion and prudence, it would do you more good | 


give him ſuch a pagan for his wife. But how know! 
© whether the believing huſband may not convert the 


jeck ions, thy are ſach - nonlenſe, that I wonder you 
can tappolſe ine fool enough to be deceived by them. 


on a man who has lived as many years in the world |. 


del libertine rake in vour eye, with whom you would | 
co headlong to perdition. But I ſhall take care not 
to have your ſoul to anſwer for as well as your per- 

e ſon. Either I ſhall diſpoſe of you to an honeſt man | 
that may convert you, or you ſhall diſpoſe of your- | 
{elf how you pleaſe for me; for I diſclaim all fur- | 


confider, whether or no the kindneſs ] have ſhewn | 


— 
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After ſome hours of Albers he 
tion I determined on the latter, and that more from 


THE ADVENTURER: 


| for though my delicacy 
would have ſuffered extremely in accepting a huſband, 


at leaſt indifſerent to me; yet as my heart was perfect- 

y diſengaged, and my temper naturally eaſy, I thought 
I could have been leſs unhappy in following my uncle's 
advice, that I might probably be by rejecting it: 
>: then! muſt have ſubmitted to an action I could not think 
- juſtifiable, in order to avoid mere external diſtreſſes. 
This would not have been philoſophical. 
| been taught that virtue was of itſelf ſufficient to hap- 
pineſs; and that thoſe things which are generally eſ- 
- teemed evils, could have no power to diſturb the feli- _ 


but | 


city of a mind governed by the eternal rule of right, 


and truly enamour'd of the charms of moral beauty. 
I reſolved, therefore, to run all riſques, 
_ depart from this glorious principle; I felt myſelf raiſed 
by the trial, and exulted in the opportunity of ſhewing 
my contempt of the ſmiles or frowns of fortune, and 

. | of proving the power of virtue to ſuſtain the foul un- 
| Cer all accidental circumitances of diſtreſs. | 


rather than 


I communicated my reſolution to my uncle, aſſur- 


us him at the ſame time of my everlaſting gratitude | 
and reſpe&, and that nothing ſhould have induced me 
| to offend: or diſobey him, but his requiring me to do 

what my reaſon and conſcience diſapproved ; 
poſing the advantages of riches to be really as great as 
he believed, yet ſtill thoſe of virtue were greater, and 
I could not refolve to purchaſe the one by a violation of 
the other ; that a falſe vow was certainly criminal ; 
and that it would be doing an act of the higheſt in- 


Juſtice, to enter into fo ſolemn an engagement without 


that ſup- 


the power of fulfilling it; that my affections did not 


depend on my own Wy III; and that no man ſhould poſ- 
ſels my perſon, who could not obtain the firſt place in 


my heart. 

? 1 was ſurpriſed that my uncle's impatience had per- 

mitted me to go on thus far; but looking i in his face, 

1 perceived that paſſion had kept him filent. At length 

The gathering ſtorm burſt over my head in a torrent of 

2<proaches, My reaſon: were condemned as romantic 
abi urdities, 


I had always 
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abſurdities, which I could not myſelf. believe ; ; 155 
accuſed of deſigning to deceive, and to fhrow myſel: | 
away on ſome worthleſs fellow, whoſe principles were 4: 
bad as my own. It was in vain for me to afert that! 
had no ſuch defien, nor any inclination to marry at all; 
my uncle could ſooner have believed the groſſeſt con- 
tradiction, than that a young woman could {o ſtrenuoufly 
kefuſe one man without 80 prepoſſeſſed in favour oi 


another. As I thought myſelf injured by his accuſations 


and ranny, J gave over the attempt to mitigate hi: 


anger. He appcaled to Heaven for the juſtice of his 
rcientment, and againſt my ingratitude and rebellion; 

and then giving me a note of fifty pounds which he ald 
would keep me from immediate indigence, he bade me 
leave his houſe, and ſee his face no more. I bowed : in 
ſign of obedience; and collecting all my dignity and re- 


ſolution, I. aroſe, thanked him tor his pak benefits, and 
| with” a low curt'ſy left the room. 


Tn leſs than an hour I departed with my little ward- 
obe to the houſe of a perſon who had formerly been my 
ither's s ſervant, who now kept a ſhop and let lodging-. 


FO DO 1 went the next day to vifit my father 5 


ephew, who was in poſſeiion of the family eſtate 


| had lately married a lady of great fortune. He w 25 
a young gentleman of good Parts, "his principles the ſame 


as my father's, tho his practice had not been quite agree. 
able to the ſtrict rules of morality: however ſetting afid? 
a few of thoſe vices which are looked upon as gentec! 
accompliſhments in young lows of fortune, Ithough: 
him a good ſort of men; and as we had always lived i: 


great kindneſs, I doubted not that I ſhoul4 find him m-. 
triend, and mect with approbation and encouragemer: 


at leaſt, if not aſliſtance from him. I told him my itory, 


and the reaſnns that had determined me to the refuld | 
:hat had incurred my uncle's dif pleaſure. But how was 


{ diſappointed. when, inſtead 41 the applauſe I expected 
for my heroic virtue and unmerited perſecutions, J per- 
ecived a ſmile of contempt on his face, when he inter- 
rupted me in the following manner, © And what in 


„the devil's name, my dear coufin, could make a wo- 
cc 


70 


torfeit all your hopes from your uncle, refuſe an ex- 
« cellent 


man of your ſenſe behave ſo like an ideot ! What! 
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e cellent match, and reduce vourſelf to begg ary, be- 
4 & cauſe truly you were not in love? Surely one might 5 
have expected better from you even at fifteen. WhO 
is it pray that marries the perſon of their choice? 
„For my own part, who have rather a better title to 
<& pleaſe myſelf wirh a good fifteen hundred a year, than 
„ a who have not a ſhilling, I found it woald not do, 
jet there was ſomething more to be ſought after 


ro a wife than a pretty face ora genius? Do you think 


I cared three farthings for the woman I married. No, 
faith. But her thirty thouſand pounds was worth 
having; with that i can purchaſe a ſeraglio of beauties, 


ks 


or wit, or e when her money will ſupply me 


tunity of being as happy as Jam: the men, believe 
me, would not like you a bit the worſe for being 


would be your admirers and humble ſervants when 
there was no danger of being taxen in. Thus you 
might have gratified all your paſſions, made an elegant 


have been eaßly managed, and — Here my indig- 


nation could be contained no longer, and I was leaving. 
the room in diſdain, when he caught me by the hand 


Nay prithee my dear coufin, none. oi theſe violent 
airs. I thought you and I had known one another 
« better, Let the poor fouls Who are taught by the 


(0 


cc 


think they ſhall go to the devil for following nature 
and making lic agrozable, | be as on:rageoully virtuous 
as they pleaſe :- you. have too much good ſenſe to be 


cc 


6 


* your exiſtence is but ſhort, and it is s 5 


to make it as pleaſant as voſlble. x20 I was too 
angry to attempt confuting his argu men s; but urding 
from his hold, told him 1 would take care not to give 
him a lecond qp⁰ ortunity, of inſulting my ct rets, and 


&«&« 


af! 10 Qt. 


and indulge my inte > for every kind of pleaſure. And 
pray w. hat is it to me whether my wife has beauty, 


with all that in others? You, coulin, had an oppor- 


married; on the contrary, you would find that ſor 
one who took notice of you as a ſingle woman, twenty 


| hgure In lite, and have choſen out ſome gentle ſwain 
as romantic and poetical as vou pleaſed for your 
Ceciſbee. The good John Trot huſband would 


prieſts and thcir nurfes to be afraid of hell. fire: and to 


| frighte at 5 vou know that the term of 
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5 affronting my underſtanding and ſo left his houſe with a 
reſolution never to enter it 9 


. VVV 3 
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e pler t "itant 97 rendi perdert te Ca wp : ler. 
Nor quit: for life, what gives. to lite 1 its W orth. 5 


I WE: NT home mortified wk difappoinicd; My 


ſpirits ſunk into a de jection, which took from me for 


many days all inclination to itir out of my lodging, or 
to ſee a human face. At length L reſolved to try, whe- 
ther indigence and friendſhip were really incompatible, 
and whether I ſhould meet with the ſame treatment from 
a female friend, whoſe ME had been the principal 
pleaſure of my yout th. Sur ely, thought I, the gentle 


Amanda, whole } 


from motivcs fa oppoſite to thoſe which are called pru- 
dent, She had been in the country ſome months, ſo that 
my misfortunes had not reached her car till 1 myſelf re- 
latcd them to her. She heard me with great attention, 


N57 anſwered me with politencls enough, but with a 
oldne's that chilled my very heart. You are ſenſible, 


6 my dear Fidelia, laid ne, © that I never pretend - 


ed to ſet my underſtanding in competition with yours, 


« I knew my own inferioritv; and though many of 
*& your notions and opinions appeared to me very ſirange 
and Particular; 3 never attempted to diſpute them with 


%, you. To be fare you know veſt; but! it ſeems to 


*2 m8 


heart Fe capable of every tender 
and generous ſentiment, will do juftice to the innocence 
ane integrity of her unfortunate friend; her tenderneſs 
Will encourage my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 
Praiſes and endearments will compenſate all my hardſhips. 
Amanda was a tinge woman of a moderate independent 
ſortune, which | heard ſhe was going to beſtow on a 
young officer, who had little or not! ung beſides his 
commiſfion. I had no douht of her approbation of m. 
refuſing a mercenary match, lince ſhe herſelf had choſen 
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1a © mea very odd conduft for one in your ſituation, to 


give offence to ſo good an uncle ; firſt by maintaining 
* doctrines which may be very true for aught I know, „ 
© but which are very contrary to the receiv red opinions 
: we are brought up in, and therefore are apt to ſhock © 


a common underſtanding; and ſecondly to renounce 

a huis protection, and throw yourſelf into the wide world, 
4. rather than marry the man he choſe for you; to whom, 5 
after all, I do not find you had any real objection, nor 


V. „ any antipathy for his perſon. „Antipathy, my dear? 4 

| ſald I; are there not many degrees between loving and i 
hbhauonouring a man preferably to all others, and beholding [i 
y him with abhorrence and averſion ? The firlt is, in my { 
by opinion, the duty of a wife; a duty voluntarily taken 4 
'r upon herſelf, and engaged in under the moſt ſolemn 1 
>=. econtract. As to the difficulties that may attend my b 
„ 2 friendlets unprovided ſtate, ſince they are the conſe- þ 
n _ quences of a virtuous action, they cannot be really evils, = 
il _ nor can they diſturb that happineſs which is the gift of Þ 
e virtue. © I am heartily glad,” anſwered ſhe, © that 3 
yo 1 5 you have found the art of making yourſelf happy by — 
e _ © the force of imagination! I wiſh your enthuſiaſm may 4 
„ continue; and that you may be ſtill further convinced, ! 
r by your own experience, of the folly of mankind | In 
— 1 * ſuppoſing poverty and diſgrace to be evils.” l 
t I was cut the ſoul by the unkind manner which | 
a : accompa tied this ſarcaſm, and was going to remonfirate | 
s __ *gainlt her unfriendly treatment, when her lover came. 4 
7 in with another gentleman, who in ſpite of my full heart 
2 | engaged my attention, and for a while made me forget 
5 the Rings of unkindneſs. The beauty and gracefulneſs 
t ol his perſon caught my eye, and the politeneſs of Kis 
- aadqdreſs and the elegance of his compliments ſoon pre- 
” judiced me in favour of his underſtanding. He was in- 
troduced by the Captain to Amanda as his moſt in- 
i - timate friend, and ſeemed deſirous to give credit to his 
— frienc's judgment by making himſelf as agreeable as pol- 
. + fible, He fuccecded ſo well, that Amanda was wholly 
eengroſſed by the pleaſure of his converſation, and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her new guelt ; her 
face brightened, and her good humour returned. When 
| | | role to leave her, ſhe Pires me ſo carneſtly to ſtay - 8 
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5 dinner, that could not, without Aiſcoveriog how much 
IL reſented her behaviour; refuſe. This, however, I 

ſhould probably have done, as I was naturally diſpoſed 

to ſhew every ſentiment of my heart, had not a ſecrct 
wiſh aroſe there to know a little more of this agrecable 
{tranger. This inclined me to think it prudent to con- 
ceal my reſentment, and to accept the civilities of Aman- 
da. The converſation grew more and more plealins; 

I took my ſhare in it, and had more than my ſhare of the 5 

charming ſtranger's notice and attention. As we all gre; 

more and more unreſerved, Amanda dropt hints in the 


courſe of the converſation relating to my ſtory, my ſe: 


timents and unhappy ſituation. Sir George Free 
love, for that was the young gentleman” s name, liſtened 

gr cedily to all that was ſaid of me, and ſeemed to eve 
me with earneſt curiofity as well as admiration. We 
did not part till it was late, and Sir George nde on 


attending me to my lodgings: I fironely refuſed it, not 


without a ſenfation which more properly belonged to the 


female than the philoſopher, and which I condemned 


in myſelf as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. Tcould no: 


without pain ſuffer the polite Sir George, upon ſo 


ſhort an acquaintance, to diſcover the meanneſs of my 
abode. To avoid this I ſent for a chair; but was con- 
fuaſcd to find, that Sir George and his ſervants prepar- 
ed to attend it on foot by way of guard; it was in Lain 
to diſpute; he himſelf walked before, and his ſervants 
{lowed it. I was covered with 1 
this parade he handed me in at the little ſhop door, 
and took leave with as profound reſpect as if he had 
guarded me to a palace. A thouſand different though:s 


kept me from cloing my eves that night. The bchavi- 
our of Amanda wounded me to the foul: I found that 
J mult look on her as no more than a common acquain- 


tance; and that the v vorld did not contain one perſon 
whom I could call my friend. My heart felt deſolate. 


and forlorn; I knew not what courſe to take for m. 


(ours ſubſiſtence; the pain which my pride had | jut 
given me, convinced me that I was far from having 
conquered the paſſions of humanity, and that I ſhould 


teel too ſenſibly all the mortifications which attend on 
Poverty. 1 agterndue, however, to ſubdue this pride, 
| | | | | and 


>luſhes, when after a! 1 | 


5 THE AD VENTURER. zl 
and 1 to my affiltance the examples of anticnt ſages 
and philoſophers, who deſpiſed riches and honours and 
felt no inconveniencies from the malice of fortune. I 
| had almoſt reaſoned my ſelf into a contempt for the world, 
and fancied myſelf ſuperior to its ſmiles or frownsz when : 
te idea of Sir George Freelove ruſhed upon my mind, 
and deſtroyed at once the whole force of my reaſon- 
ing. 1 found that how ever I might alt regard the reſt 
ol the world, I could not be indifferen t to his opinion; 
and the thought of being deſpiſed by him was infup- 


por table. I recollected that my condition was extremely 
different from that of an old philoſopher, whoſe rags 


perhaps were the means of gratifying his pride, by at- 


tracting the notice and reſpect of mankind: at leaſt, the 
| philoſop hers ſchemes and wiſhes were very different from 
1 thole which at that time were taking poſſeſſion of my 


cart. The looks and behaviour of Sir George left 


me no Joabe that I had made as deep an impreflion 1 in 
his favour, as he had done in mine. I could not bear 


to loſe the ground I had gained, and to throw myſelf 


into a ſtate below his notice. 7 ſcorned the thought of 
impoſing on him with regard to my circumſtances, in caſe 


he ſhould really have Hed favourable. ntentions for me; 


yet to diſgrace myſelf for ever in his ey e, by ſubmitting | 
to lervitude, or any low way of ſupporting my ſelf, was 
awhat I could not bring my ſelf to reſolve on. 


In the midſt of theſe reflections I was fui priſed As 
ext morning by a viſit from Sir George. He made 


18 apologic s for the liberty he took: told me he 
hac learned from my friend, that the unkindneſs and ty - 
ranny of an uncle had caſt me into uncaſy eircumſtances; 


and that he could not know, that ſo much beauty and 
merit were fo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
earneſtly wiſhing to bz the inſtrument of doing me 
more juſtice. "He entreated me to add dignity and va- 
due to his life, by making it conducive to the happineſs 


© mine; e was going on with the mot fervent offers 


f ſervice, * hen 2 interruptcd him by ſaying, that there 
Frasnothing | in kis power that I could with honour accept, 


| by which my lite could be made happier, but that re- 


feet Weh Was du eto me as 4 Woman an id a gentle. 
; | Woman 
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proteſting the moſt inviolable reſpect, and imploring c. 
his knees, and even with tears, that I would not punit 
him fo ſeverely as to deny him the liberty of ſeeing me 
and making himſelf more and more worthy of my eſteen 
My weak heart was but too much touched by his ard. 
= fices, and I had only juſt fortitude enough to perſe vc 
in refuſing his viſits, and to inſiſt on his leaving me. 
which at laſt he did; but it was after ſuch a profuſio E 
of tenderneſs, prayers, and proteſtations, that it wa 
ſome time before I could recall my reaſon enough to re. Iy 
flect on the whole of his behaviour, and on my own fits _ 
ation, which compared left me but little doubt of hi 
diſhonourable views. 1 
I determined never more to ada him to my pre. 
Eng, and accordingly gave orders to be denied it h: 
came again. My reaſon applauded, but my heart re. 
Proached me, and heavily repined at the rigid determi- 
nation of prudence. I knew that I acted rightly, and! 
expected that that conſciouſneſs would make me happy 
but J found it otherwiſe; I was wretched beyond wha: 
I had ever felt or formed any idea of; I diſcovered that 
my heart was entangled in a Paſſion which muſt for ever 
be combated, or indulged at the expence of virtue. 
now conſidered riches as truly defirable, ſince they 
would have placed me above diſgraceful attempts, and 
given me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife of Sit 
George Freelove. I was diſcontented and unhappy, 
but ſurpriſed and diſappointed to find myſelf fo, fince _ 
hitherto I had no one criminal action to reproach myſecl | 
with; on the contrary, my difficulties were all owing to 
my regard for virtue. | 
TT relolved, however, to try Nil farther the power 
ol virtue to confer happineſs, to go on in my obedience 
to her laws, and patiently walt for the good elects of it. 
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voman and which ought to have prevented ſuch offs 


f ſervice from a ſtranger, as could only be Juſtihed h. 


2 long experienced friendſhip; that I was not in a fitu ti 


ation to receive viſits, and mult decline his acquaintanc: 


which nevertheleſs in a happier 288 of my: life woul: e 
have given me pleaſure, | 


He now had recourſe to all the arts of ER fn 
»uting his too great freedom to the force of his ou 
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Unit 


me, to my real intentions. 
cem. 


arti. 


even 


} 


uſton } 
with him, I ſummoned all my fortitude, and conſtant- 
4 repeated my commands that he ſhould avoid me. His 
ſitu- 

my melting heart J armed my eyes with anger, and 
treated him with as much diſdain as I thought his un- 
worthy deſigns deſerved. 
all my reſolution forſook me. 
even murmured againſt the Sovereign Ruler of all mine, 
for making me ſubject to paſſions which I could not. 
ſubdue, yet muſt not indulge: I compared my own ſi- 
tuation with that of my libertine 
ous argements Thad heard vw 

* 

"Who gave the reins to every 85 whoſe houſe was the 
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Sir 
not daily ſacrifice to her my darling inclination? Vet 
What is the compenſation ſhe offers me? What are my 


PP) 


Ince. 
yſell 
appointment and grief? every wiſh of my heart denied, 
Every paſſion of humanity combated and hurt, though 
never conquered ! Are theſe the bleſſings with which 
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ul tempt to ſee me 
protefcations An entreaties for pardon and favour. It 

was in vain I gave orders that no more letters ſhould be 
taken in from him; he had ſo many different contrivan- 
ces to convey them, and directed them in hands fo un- 
like, that I was ſurprized into reading them contrary 


me, 


l Heaven want power or will or diſtinguiſh them ? 
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But I had ronger difliculties to go through, than any 1 
had yet experienced. Sir George was too much prac- 
- tiſcd in the arts of ſeduction, to be diſcouraged by a 


firſt repulſe: every day produced « either ſome new at- 
or a letter full of the moſt paſſionate. 


Every time I ſtirred out he was 
ſure to be in my way, and to employ the moſt artful 
tongue that ever enſnared the heart of woman, in blind- 


ing my reaſon and awakening my paſſions. 


My virtue, however, did not yet give way, has” my 
eace of mind was utterly deſtroyed. Whenever I was 


ſobedience called for my reſentment, and in ſpite of 


But the moment he left me, 
1 repined at my fate: I 


> Coulin, whole pernici- 
ith horror and deteſtation, 


ſeat of plenty, mirth and delight, whoſe face was ever 


covered with ſmiles, and W. 1 80 a ſcemed free from 
ſorrow and care. 


Is not this man, ſaid I, happier than 
Iam? And if io, where is the worth of virtue? Have I : 
not ſacrificed to her my fortune and my friends? Do I 


roſpects i in this world but poverty, mortification, diſ- 


Heaven diltingutſhes its favourites? Can the King 


Or 
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likelihood of my being otherwiſe in this world 
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Orc does he leave his wretched creatures to be the ſp 


of chance, the prey of wickedneſs and malice ? Sure! 
no. Yet is not the condition of the virtuous often mor; 


miſerable than that of the vicious? I myſelf have er 


perienced that it is. I am very unhappy, and ſee n: 


and all beyond the grave is eternal darkneſs. Yet wh. 
do I fay, that I have no proſpect of happineſs? Dos 


not the molt engaging of men offer me all the joys thi: 


love and fortune can beſtow ; Will not he protect um 
from every inſult of the proud world that ſcoffs at indi. | 
gence ? Will not his liberal hand pour forth the mean 
of every pleaſure, even of that higheſt and trueſt of al. 


O 


Pleaſures, the power of relieving the ſufferings of mi 
fellow creatures, of changing the tears of diſtreſs in“ 
tcars of joy and gratitude, of communicating my ov. 


happineſs to all around me? Is not this a ſtate far pre. 


ferable to that in which virtue has placed me? Bu: 
what is virtue? It not happineſs the laudable purſuit 0 
reaſon? Is it not then laudable to purſue it by the mol 
probable means? Have I not been accuſing Providence 
of unkindneſs, whilſt I myſelf only am in fault for re. 


jecting its offered favours! Surely, I have miſtaken the 
path of virtue; it muſt be that which leads to happinebs. . 
The path which I am in, is full of thorns and briars, and 
terminates in impenetrable darkneſs ; but I fee another 
that is ſtrowed with flowers, and bright with the ſun- 


ſhine of proſperity : this, ſurely, is the path of virtue, 


and the road to happineſs. Hither then let me turn my 


weary ſteps, nor let vain and idle prejudices fright me 


from felicity, It is ſurely impoſſible that I ſhould offend 
_ GOD, by yielding to a temptation which he has given 


me no motive to reſiſt. He has allotted me a ſhort and 
precarious exiſtence, and has placed before me good and 
evil. What is good but pleaſure ! What is evil but 


pain? Reatlon and nature direct me to chule the firſt, and 


avoid the laſt. I ſought for happineſs in what is called 


virtue, but I found it not: ſhall I not try the other c 


periment, ſince I think I can hardly be. more unhapp” 


by following inclination, than I am by denving it? 


Tu us had my frail thoughts wandered into a wilder- 


nels of error, and thus had I almoſt reaſoned myſelf out 
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of every panel of miretiey; by purſuing through all 
their conſequences the doctrines which had been taught 
me as rules of life and preſcriptions for felicity, the ta- 


liſmans of truth, by which I ſhould be ſecured in the 
ſtorms of adverſity, and liſten without danger to the ſy- 


rens of temptation ; when in the fatal hour of my pre- 


1 ſumption, ſitting alone in my chamber, collecting ar- 
guments on the ſide of paſſion, almoſt diſtracted with _ 
© doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper into falſchood, 
I faw Sir George Freelove at my feet, who had gained : 


admittance, contrary to my orders, by corrupting my 
landlady. It is not neceſſary to deſcribe to you his arts, 


or the weak efforts of that virtue which” 1ad been gra- 


ciouſly implanted in my heart, but which I had taken 


impious pains to undermine by falſe reaſoning, a and which 


now tottered from the foundation. Suffice it that I ſub- 

mit to the humiliation I have ſo well deſerved, and tell 
you, that, in all the pride of human reaſon, I dared to 
condemn, as the effect of weakneſs and prejudice, the 


me from ruin; that my innocence, my honour, was the 
ſacrifice to paſſion and ſophiſtry; that my boaſted phi- _ 
lofophy, and too much flattered underſtanding, pre- 
rved me not from the loweſt depth of infamy, which 
the weakeſt of my ſex with e and religion would 


have avoided. 


I now experienced fl new! kind af W . My 
vile ſeducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the hame- 


ful life to which he had reduced me, by loading me with 


knerz, and laviſhing his fortune in procuring me : pleaſures 


Mhich I could not taſte, and pomp Which ſeemed an 
In vain did I recolle& the argu- 


cepting offered pleaſures, and following the dictates of 
Inclination : the light of my underſtanding was darkened, 
but the ſenſe of guilt was not Joſt, My pride and my 


delicacy, if, criminal as T was,” T may dare to call it ſo; 
ſuffered the moſt intolerable mortification and di fat, 


every time I reflectes on my iufamous fituation. 


Every 


eye ſeemed to upbraid me, even that of my triumphant 
O depth of miſery ! to be conſcious of deſerv- 
= ing 
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without firſt venting my full heart in complaints and 
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ing the contempt of him I loved, and _ whoſe fake T 
: was become contemptible to my ſelf. 5 


: | No. 70. | 7 uf day, Ag 7, 17 7 5 3. 


on ee igitur, liter? Fe ibi gui mee 1 
Quem neque pal peries, neque mors, neque 2 vincula terrent .t 
| Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, et in ſeipſo totus teres atque palandt Co 
Externi ne quid valeat per læve morari. Hox. 


Who then is free ?—The Wiſe, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himſelf: whom neither chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with laviſh fear inſpire; 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm deſire; 

Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſe; 

Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies; 

Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 
And een misfortune with e force. FRANCE 


: T* 18 was the ſlate of my 1 1 a yer 
which I paſſed in Sir George's houſe. His fond. 
neſs was unabated for eight months of the time; and a 
I had no other object to ſhare my attention, neither 
friend nor relation to call off any part of my tendernel;, 
all the love of a heart naturally affectionate centered it 
him. The firſt dawnings of unkindneſs were but too vi- 
fible to my watchful eyes. I had now all the torment: 
of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel certainty put an end 
to them. I learnt at length, that my falſe lover was on 
the brink of marriage with a lady of great fortune. | 
immediately reſolved to leave him ; but could not do i: 


reproaches. This provoked his rage, and drew on mc 
inſolence which though I had deſerved I had not learnt 
to bear. I returned with ſcorn, which no longer be- 
came me, all the wages of my ſin and the trappings of 

e _ my 
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4 dame, and left his houſe i in the bittereſt anguiſh of: 7 


_ reſentment and deſpair. 
I returned to my old lodgings: but lnable to bear a 


0 ſcene which recalled every circumſtance of my undoing, _ 
| aſhamed to look in the face of any creature who had 


ſeen me innocent, wretched in myſelf, and hoping 


mm change of place ſome abatement of my miſery, -I 
put myſelf into a poſt-chaiſe at two in the morning, 
| with orders to the driver to carry me as far from town 


Ten. 


5 ned during my journey. 
: what I was about, nor emed any deſign for my futuro 
flop t at a 
Wiace. There I alighted at a paultry inn, and diſmiſſ- 
ed my vehicle, without once conſidering what I was to 
do with myſelf, or why I choſe that place for my abode, 


DR. 


18 


as he could before the return of night, leaving it to him : 


| .to chuſe the road. 


My reaſon and my ſenſes framed denmbet 1 405 
I made no reflections on 


When night came, my conductor would have 
large town, but I bid him go on to the next 


To ſay truth, I can give no account of my thoughts at 
this period of time: they were all confuſed and diftrat- 
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5 and affection, which was the effect of a gentle and kind na- 


earnt are; heightened the anguiſh of reſentment, and com- 
1 © 


me 


r be- 
gs of 
my 


muy reaſon. 


ed. A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up thoſe hours, of 
Which my memory retains ſuch imperfect traces. — 
member only, that without having pulled off my deaths: = 


1 


I left the inn as ſoon as I ſaw the a and wandered - 
out of the village. : 

My unguided feet carricd me to a range of willows 
by a river's ſide, where after having walked ſome time, 
the freſhneſs of the air revived my lenſes, and awakened 
My reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and 
deſpair returned together! Every circumſtance of m 


paſt life was preſent to my mind; but moſt the idea of 


my faithleſs lover and my criminal love tortured my ima- 
Eination, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in ſpite of 
All its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the tendereſt and 
moſt ardent affeQion for its undoer. This unguarded 


pleted my miſery. In vain did I call oF my thoughts 


from this gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a gleam 
of comfort in my future proſpects. 


They were ſtill 
More ereadful poverty attended by infamy and want, 


groaning 


. - 
2 * — 4 
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Duem neque pal peries, neque mois, negue vincula terror 


Fortis, et in ſcipſo totus teres atgque ar undut 25 - 
_ Externi ne quid valcat per lv morari. i. Hor." 


. | Who then i is free ?—The Wile, who well maintains 


Nor want, nor death, with flaviſh fear inſpire; . 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm defire; _ 
| Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſe; 
Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies; 
' Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. FRAN NC 
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ing che contempt of him 1 loved, and for W hoſe fak : 


was become denden to mwyle! f. 


Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 


An empire o'er himſelf: whom neither chains, 


T HIS 1 was "the flate- of my mind e + a ven 

Which I paſſed in Sir George's houſe. His fond. 
neſs was unabated for eight months of the time; and a 
I had no other object to ſhare my attention, neithe 


friend nor relation 5 call off any part of my tenderne!: 


all the love of a heart naturally affectionate centered in 
him. The firſt dawnings of unkindneſs were but too vi. 
ſible to my watchful eyes. I had now all the torment: 


of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel certainty put an end 
to them. I learnt at length, that my falſe lover was on 


the brink of marriage with a lady of great fortune. 


immediately reſolved to leave him ; but could not do i: 


without firſt venting my full heart in complaints and 


re proaches. This provoked his rage, and drew on me 


inſolence which though I had deſerved I had not learnt 
to bear. I returned with ſcorn, which no longer be- 
came me, all the wages of my ſin and the trappings of 

my 


ee ee eng . 
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Rl” my ſhame; and left his houſe i in the bittere anguiſh of 
reſentment and deſpair, | 
I returned to my old lodgings: but 1b to bear 4a 
I gene which recalled every circumſtance of my undoing, 
RE aſhamed to look in the face of any creature who had 
e ſeen me innocent, wretched in myſelf, and hoping 
from change of place ſome abatement of my miſery, . 
me put myſelf into a poſt- chaiſe at two in the morning, 
with orders to the driver to carry me as far from town 
zz he could before the return of night, leaving it to him 8 
rf to chuſe the road. | | - 
M) reaſon 3 my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed and ſtu- 
| pifed during my journey. I made no reflections on 
„E. What I was about, nor formed any deſign for my future 
life. When night came, my conductor would have 
mz 8 at a large town, but I bid him go on to the next 
village. There I alighted at a paultry inn, and diſmill- 
ed my vehicle, without once conſidering what I was to 
do with myſelf, or why I choſe that place for my abode, 
To ſay truth, I can give no account of my thoughts at 
this period of time: they were all confuſed and diſt _ 
ed. A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up thoſe hours, 
A dich my memory retains ſuch imperfect traces. "Tre re: = 
member only, that without having pulled off my cloaths, 
yer I left the inn as ſoon as I law the ee and wandered = 
Fond out of the village. | | e 
DE My unguided feet carricd me to a range of willows | 
Ithe by a river's fide, where after having walked {ome time, 
n the freſhnels of the air revived my ſenſes, and awakened 
© .* My reaſon. My reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and 
3 * deſpair returned together! Every circumſtance of my 
— paſt liſe was preſent to my mind; but moſt the idea ot 
LEN my taithleſs lover and my {OAT love tortured my ima- 
* ” Eination, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in ſpite of 
7. „ All its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the tendereſt and 
40 p moſt ardent affection for its undoer. This unguarded _ 
; Bo affection, which was the effect of a gentle and kind na- 
MC ure, heightened the anguiſh of reſentment, and com- 
earn pleted my miſery. In vain did I call oF my thoughts 
N ca from this gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a gleam 
1 of comfort in m future proſpects. They were ſtill 
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groaning under the crue] hand of oppreſion und je taun! 

of inſolence, was before my eyes. I, who had ons 
been the darling and the pride of indulgent parent 
who had once been beloved, reſpected, and admire: 
was now-the outcaſt of bumun nature, deſpiſed an: 
avoided by all who had ever loved me, by all whom! 
had moſt loved! hateful to myſelf, belonging to No on, 
expoſed to wrongs and inſults from alk = 4 

J tried to 1500 out the cauſe of this diva chang: SY 


and how far I was my [ſelf the occaſion of it. My cor 


duct with reſpe& to Sir George, though I ſpont. 
neouſly condemned, yet upon recollection 1 thought th: 


arguments w. hich produced i it would juſtify. But as mi 


principles could not preſerve me from vice . Drs 
'P P P , 


they ſuſtain me in adverſity : conſcience was not t 


perverted by the ſophiftry which had beclouded my rea. 
ſon. And if any, by imputing my conduct to error, 


ſhould acquit me "of guilt ; let them remember, it is ye 


true that in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, I was neither ſuſtain- 


ed by the conſciouſneſs of innocence, the exultation 9: 


virtue, nor the hope of reward: whether I looked back- 
| Ward or forward, all was confuſion and anguiſh, diftrac- 

tion and deſpair. J accuſed the Supreme Being 
5 cruelty and injuſtice, who though he YE me not x7 ul. 
ficient encouragemens to reſiſt deſire, yet puniſhed me 
with the coniequences of e If there is 3 
GOD, cricd I, he muſt be either tyrannical and Tug k 


or regardleſs of his creatures. I will no longer endur 
a being, which is undeſervredly miſerable either From 1 


chance or deſign, but fly to that annihilation in which 


all my proſpects terminate. Take back, ſaid I, lifting 


my eyes to Heaven, the hateful gift of exiſtence, and 


let my duſt no more be animated to ſuffering, and exalted 
to miſery. 


80 laying, I ran to the brink” of the river, and was 


going to plunge in, when the cry of ſome perſon very 


car me made me turn my eves to ſee whence it came. 
I was accoſted by an elderly clergyman, who with looks 
of terror, pity and benevolence, aſked what I was about 


todo? At firſt I was ſallen and refuſed to anſwer him; 
but by degrees the compailion he ſhewed, and the ten- 


derneſs with which he treated me, ſoftened my heart, 
and gave VERT to zu tears, | dk” 26 
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beforehand with my complaints. 
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* 01 Madam, ” (aid he,“ theſe are gracious ſigns, 


4% and unlike thoſe which firſt drew my attention, and 

„ made me watch you unobſerved, fearing ſome fatal 

( purpoſe i in your mind. What muſt be the thoughts os 
„ which could make a face like yours appear the picture 
„ of horror! I was taking my morning walk, and have 
_* ſeen you a conſiderable time; ſcmetimes {topping and 
e wringing your hands, ſometimes quickning your pace, 
« and ſometimes walking flow with your eyes fixed on 


“ the ground, till you raiſed them to heaven, with looks 


e not of ſupplication and piety, but rather of accuſation 


6“ and defiance. For pity tell me how is it that you 


* have quarrelled with yourſelf, with life, nay even 
* with Heaven! Recall your reaſon and your hope, 
and let this ſeaſonable prevention of your fatal pur- 
& poſe be an earneſt to you of good things to come, 


« of GOD's mercy not yet alienated from you, and 


„ ſtooping from his throne to ſave your ſoul from 
* perdition.” 


The tears which. 1 in rivers from my eye! 


While he talked, gave me ſo much relief that 1 found 
myſelf able to ſpeak, and defirous to expreſs my gratt- 
| tude for the good man's concern for me. 
long fince J had known the joys of conſidence, that 1 
felt ſurprizing pleaſure. and comfort from unburthening 
my heart, and telling my kind deliverer every circum- 
ſtance of my ſtory and every thought of my diſtracted 
mind. He ſhuddered to hear me upbraid the Divine 


It was io 


Providence ; and ſtopping me ſhort, told me, he 


would lead me to one who ſhould preach patience to 


me, whilſt ſhe gave me the example of it. 
As we talked he led me to his own houſe, and there 
introduced me to his w ife, a middle aged woman, pale 


and emaciated, but of a chearful, placid countenance, 


who received me with the greateſt tenderneſs and huma- 
nity. She ſaw I was diſtreſſed, and her compaſſion was 
Her tears ſtood ready 
to accompany mine; her looks and her voice expreſſed | 


the kindeſt concern; and her aſſiduous cares demon- 


ſtrated that true politeneſs and hoſpitality, which is not 
the effect of art but of inward benevolence. While ſhe 
obliged me to take ſome refreſhment, her huſband gave 

Vor. II. her 
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her! Pl Mort account of my tory, nd of the ſtate in 


which he had found me. This poor lady,” ſaid he, 


„from the fault of her education and principles, ſes 


e every thing through a gloomy medium: ſhe accuſes _ 


« Providence, and hates her exiſtence. for thoſe evil: 


4. which are the common lot of mankind i in this ſhort 
* ſtate of trial. You, my dear, who are one of the _ 
„„ greateſt ſufferers J have known, are beſt qualified too 
cure her of her faulty impatience; and to convince 
her, by your own example, that this world is not the 
place in which virtue is to find its reward. She thinks 
no one ſo unhappy as herſelf; but if ſhe knew all that 
you have gone through, ſhe would ſurely be ſenſible, 


* that if you are happier than ſhe, it is only becaul: 
* your principles are better.“ 

Indeed, my dear madam,” ſaid * « that is the 
e only advantage J have over vou; but that, indeed. 
© qutweighs every thing elle. It is now but ten dars 


« ſince I followed to the grave my only ſon, the ſurvi- 


“ vor of eight children, who were all equally the ob. 


_* jetsof my fondeſt love. My heart is not leſs tender 
khan your own, nor. my affection leſs warm. Fora 
whole year before the death of my laſt dating 1:3 
„ watched the fatal progreſs of diſeaſe, and ſaw him 
c ſuffer the moſt amazing pains, Nor was poverty, 


that ele evil to which you could not ſubmit, 
wanting to my trials. Though my huſband is by his 
Pro! fon a gentleman, his income is ſo ſmall, that! 
and my children have often wanted neceſſarics: and 
mough I had always a weakly conſtitution, I have _ 
a helped to ſupport my family by the labour of my. 


* 0 wn hands. At this time I am conſuming by daily 


tortures, with a cancer which muſt ſhortly be my 
death. My pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by 
proper aſſiſtance, though nothing could preſerve my 
lite; but J have not the means to obtain that aflifi- . 
et anee O hold, interrupted I, my ſoul is ſhocked, 


at the enumeration of ſuch intolerable ſufferings. 
How is it that you ſupport them? Why do I not lee 
you in deſpair like mine, renounce your exiſtence, and put 
yourſelf _ of the reach of torment? But Ss all, 
tell me how it is poſfible for you to preſerve, amidſt ſuch 
= compli 


e in 
| he, 
{cs 


uſe 
MY the good woman, © I feel in my heart. 5 
e not only ſerene, but often ex <periences the higheſt. : 
emotions of Joy. and exultation, that the brighteſt 


evils 


hort 
the 
do 
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links 
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ible, 
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2 905 ſeemed animated with joy. 
manner, as well as her, 
_ tered ſeemed to fink 
forget it. 
capable of producing ſuch effects as I could not attribute 
either to chance or error. 
with ſo much unaffeted Lindnels, to make their little 
parſonage my aſylum till I could better diſpoſe of my- 
elf, that I accepted their offer. 
ance of the clergyman, who is a plain, ſenſible, and truly 
pious man, I have ſtudied the Holy Scriptures, and 
the evidences of their authority. But aſter reading _ 


hat! 


| and 
have 


f my 


dail) 
e my 
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8 complicated miſery, that : appearance of cfatnch and 
ſerene complacency Which ſhines ſo remarkably in your 


* 06. 


_ guments of their truth ſuperfluous. 
| their precepts, the conſittency of their doctrines, 
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countenance, and animates every look and motion? 
anſwered _ 


That chearfulneſs and complacency,” 
My mind is 


And whence, ſaid I, do you de- 


© hopes can give.” 


rive this aſtoniſhing. art of extracting joy from miſery, 
and of ſmiling amidſt all the terrors of pain, ſorrow, 
poverty, and death? She was ſilent a moment: then 
_ itepping to her cloſet reached a Bible, which ſhe put 
into my hands. 


* which I learn this art. 
£6 


See there, ſaid ſhe, the volume in 
Here I am taught, that ever- 
© laſting glory is in tore for all who will accept it up- 
on the terms which Infinite Perfection has pre- 
ſeribed; here I am promiſed conſolation, aſfiſtance 


am aſſured that my tranſient afflictions are only meant 
to fit me for eternal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
happineſs is at hand. The ſhort remainder of my 
life ſeems but a point, beyond which opens the ęlo. 
rious proſpect of immortality. Thus encouraged, 
** how ſhould I be dejected? Thus ſupported, how 


cc 


„ ſhould I fink? With ſuch proſpects, ſuch aſſured hopes, 8 
how can I be otherwiſe than happy!“ 


While ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and her whole 

[ was ſtruck with her 
rds. Every ſyllable ſhe ut- 
mto my foul, fo that I never can 
to examine a religion, Which was 


1 reſolve 


The good couple ꝓ reſſed me 


Here, with the aſliſt- 


with candour and attention, 1 found all the extrinſic a 

The excellency of 
and 
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the glorious motives and encouragements to virtue Which : 
they propoſe, together with the ſtriking example I had 


before my eyes of their ſalutary effects, left me no doubt : 
of their divine authority. 


During the time of my abode yo I have hoe 


_ witneſs to the more than heroic, the joytul, the triumph. 
ant death of the dear good woman, With as much 
ſeoſtneſs and tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female character, 

ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt 7 

_ Philoſopher or the proudeſt hero. No torment. could 
hake the conſtancy of her ſoul, or length of pain wear 

cout the ſtrength of her patience. Death was to her 2 

object not of horror but of hope. When I heard her 

Pour forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw the 

ſmile of extaſy remain on her pale face when life was 

Aled, I could not help crying out in the beautiful lan- 

_ guage I had lately learned from the Sacred Writings, 

* G Death! here 18 thy. fling? O Grave! where! 1s 
« thy victory!“ 


I am now preparing to ide my ll 8 


and get my bread in a ſervice to which he has recom- 

mended me ina neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſervi- 

tude, to which once J could not reſolve to yield, appears 

no longer dreadful] to me; that pride which would have 
made it galling, Chriſtianity has ſubdued, though 

_ philoſophy attempted it in vain. As a penitent, I ſhould 


gratefully ſubmit to mortification ; but as a Chriſtian, 


I find myfelf ſuperior to every mortification, except the 
ſenſe of guilt. This has humbled me to the duſt: but 
the full aſſurances that are given me by the Saviour of 
the World, of the Divine pardon and favour upon 


fincere repentance, have calmed my troubled ſpirit, and 


killed my mind with peace and joy, which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Thus, without any 
change for the better in my outward circumſtances, L 
find myſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairing 
wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful being; thankful | 
— and pleaſed with my preſent Rate of exiſtence, yet - 


exulting in the hope of quitting it for endleſs glory and 


_ happinels. 


O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not 


| Take the pains of 1 inquiring into thoſe truths which moſt _ 


A | concern | 


ctor, 
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No. 3. 
concern them, and who are led by faſhion, and the pride 


of human reaſon, into a contempt for the Sacred Oracles 
of GOD; tell them theſe amazing effects of the power 


of Chriſtianity: tell 
rience has taught me, that,“ Though Vice is conſtant- 
ly attended by miſery, Virtue itſelf cannot confer __ 
_ « happineſs in this world, except it is animated with the 
5 hopes of eternal bliſs in the world t to come. 


 tegritatem efficientibus, 


| legant relegantque ſents. 


unc hangeably Predo! minates 
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them this truth which expe- 
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Non deſunt cr aff quidan, gui Pudirfes ab Bi 
725 deterreant, ceu poeticis ut vocunt, & ad morum in- 
Ego dero dignes cenſeo a0 5 
omnibus in ludis prelegant aguicſen entice literatores, & fibi 


There are not wanting a fi dull and inſenſible, 


as to deter ſtudents from reading books of this kind, 
which, they ſay, are poetical, and pernicious to the pu- 
7 rity of morals : 
only worthy to be read by the inflructors of youth in their 
| ſchools, but that the old and experienced ſhould BEHR. 
| and again peruſe them.“ . 


but I am of opinion, that they are not 


REATNESS, novelty, + 1 are -uſaally 

and juſtly reckoned the three principal ſources 0! 
the pleaſures that ſtrike the imagination. If the Iliad 
be allowed to abound in objects that may be referred to 
the firſt ſpecies, yet the Ody ſiey may ' boaſt a greater 
number of images that are beautiful and uncommon. 
The vaſt variety of ſcenes that appear ſhifting before us, 
the train of unexpected events, and the many fa N 
turns of fortune in this diverſified poem, muſt more 
decply engage the re acer, 2 and keep Nis 2 attention more 
alive and act! vc, than the martial uniformity of the 
Iliad. The continual glare of 2 eie colour that 
 throus hout a whole: piece, 
is apt to dazzle and diſguſt the eye 12 the beholder... 1 
„35 e 
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will not, indeed, preſume to ay with Voltaire, that 


among the greateſt admirers of antiquity, there is ſcarce 


one to be found, who could ever read the Iliad with thai 
_ eagerneſs and rapture, which a woman feels when ſhe 


peruſes the novel of Zayde ; but will, however, venture 


do affirm, that the ſpecioſa miracula of the Odyſley, arc 

better calculated to excite our curioſity and wonder, and 
to allure us forward with unextinguiſhed impatience to 
1 8 the cataſtrophe, than the e tumult and terror that 
reign through the Iliad. N 
Tue bundles exuberance of nis imagination, his un 
wearied ſpirit and fre, 2400 The, has enabled Home, 
to divertty the deſcriptions of his battles with many 
circumſtances of great variety : ſometimes, by ſpecifying 


the different characters, ages, profeſſions, or nations, of 


his dying heroes; ſometimes by deſcribing different kings 
of wounds and deaths; and ſometimes by tender and 
pathetic firokes, which remind the reader, of the aged 
parent who 1s tondly expecting the return o his ſon | Jus. 

' murdered, of the deſolate condition of the widows who 
II! now be enllay ed, and of the children that will be 

daſhed againſt the ſtones. But notwithſtanding this de- 

hate art "and addreſs in the poet, the ſubject remains the 
ſame; and from this ſameneſe, it will I fear grow tedi- 
ous and infipid. to imparts al readers: theſe ſmall modik- 
cations and adjuncts 2, are not ſufliciently eficacious, 10 
give the grace of novelty to repetition, and to make tau- 
tology delightful: the battles are, indeed, nobly and 


variouſly painted, vet till they are only battles. But 
when we accompany Ulvſles through the manifold peril. 


due underwent by ſea and land, and vilit with him the. 


ſtrange nations to which the anger of Neptune has driven 


him, all whoſe manners and cuſtoms arc deſcribed in the 
moſt lively and pictureſque terms; when we furvey the 
| Wondrous monſters he encguntred and eſcaped, 


Anꝛliphaten, $i Yang e, cum el. fe Cheryl ; 


"Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, 
Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar. FRANCIS. | 


chen wwe ſee him rcfuſe the charms of Calypſo, and the 


cup of Circe: when ve de icend with him into hell, and 
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hear him canverls with all the glorious heroes that afliſt- . 


ed at the Trojan war; when after ſtruggling with ten 
thouſand difliculties unforeſeen and almoſt unſ{urmount- 
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able, he is at laſt reſtored to the peaceable poſſeſſion of 


| his kingdom and his queen; when ſuch objects as theſe 
are diſplayed, ſo new and ſo intereſting ; when all the 
deſcriptions, incidents, ſcenes and perſons, differ ſo wide- 


ly from each other ; then it is that poetry becomes © a 
«- perpetual feaſt of nectared ſweets,” and a feaſt of ſuch 


an exalted nature as to produce neither ſatiety or diſguſt. 


But beſides 1 its variety, the Odvfley is the moſt amu- 


ing and entertaining of all other poems, on account of 

the pictures it preſerves to us of antient manners, cuſ- 
toms, laws and politics, and of the domeſtic life of the 

heroic ages. 


The more any nation becomes poliſhed, 
the more the genuine feelings of nature are diſguiſed, 


and their manners are coniequently lets adapted to bear 
a faithful deſcription. 


Good-breeding is founded on the 
diſſimulation or ſuppreſſion of ſuch ſentiments, as may * 


probably provoke or offend tnoſe with whom we con- 
2 verle;- 
introduced into civil life by the moderns, are not ſuited to 


the dignity and fimplicity of the Epic Muſe. The coro- 


The little 


forms and ceremonies which have been 


nation feaſt of an Europea in monarch would not ſhine - 


half ſo much in poctry, as the ſimple ſupper prepa! ed 
=, for Ulyſſes at the Phæacian court; 
nous are much fitter for deſeription than thoſe of Verſail- 
les; and Nauſicaa, deſcending to the river to Waſli her 
garments, and dancing afterwards U pon the banks with 
her ellow-virgins, like Diana amidit her nymphs, 


the gardens of Alc! - 


A 


Lan] 


Pete d cgi ED NANG I TUTH, 


Tho' all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the reſt. 
is a far more e graceful figure, than the moſt elittering lady 
in the drawing-room, with a Colaplexion plukered 0 
repair the vigils of cards, apd a ſhape violatzd by a fiiif 
brocade and an im e (2: „op. The compliment 
alſo which Ulyſles pays to this innocent unadorned 
beauty, eſpecially when he comparcs her to a young 
U valm- tree of Delos, contains more gallantry and elegance, 
= & KL than 
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than che moſt applauded ſonnet of the politeſ F rend 


marquis that ever rhymed. However indelicate I ma 


be eſteemed, I freely confeſs I had rather fit in the Grot. 
to of Calypſo, than in the moſt pompous ſaloon e 
Louis XV. The tea and the card tables can be intro. 38 
duced with propriety and ſucceſs only. in the mock. 
heroic, as they have been very happily 1 in the Rape 


the Lock; but the preſent modes of life muſt be forgot. 


ten when we attempt any thing in the ſerious or ſublime 
poetry; for heroiſm diſdains the luxurious refinement;, _ 
the falſe delicacy and Rate of modern ages. The primz. 
val, I was about to fay, patriarchal ſimplicity of man. 
ners diſplayed in the Odyſſey, is a perpetual ſource c 
true poetry, is inexpreſſibly pleaſing to all who are un-. 
corrupted by the buſineſs and the vanities of life, and 
may therefore prove equally inſtructive and eee = 
to younger readers. 1 
It ſeems to be a tenet e N 8 among 


common critics, as certain and indiſputable, that image: 


and characters of peaceful and domeſtic life are not i9 _ 
difficult to be drawn, as pictures of war and wry, 1: 
. own myſelf of a quite contrary opinion; and think che 
deſcription. of Andromache parting with Hector in the 


Thad, and the tender circumſtance of the child Aſtyano: 


ſtarting back from his father's helmet and clinging to the 
boſom of his nurle, are as great efforts of the imagina- 
tion ot Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achilles hght- 5 
ing with the rivers, or dragging the carcaſs of Hector 


at His chariot-whe « : the behaviour of Hecuba, w hen 


ſhe points to the bicaſt that had ſuckled her dear Hector. 
is as finely conceived as the molt gallant exploits 01 


Diomede and Ajax : the Natural is as ſtrong an cui 


_ dence of true genius, as the Sublime. It is in ſach z 
images the Odyſſey abounds: the ſuperior utility o 
which, as they more nearly concern and more ſtrongly 
affect us, need not be pointed out. Let Longinu- 


admire the majeſty of Neptune whirling his chario: 


over the deep, ſurrounded by ſea monſters that gam- 
bolled before their king; the deſeription of the dog 
Argue, creeping to the feet of his matter, whom he 


alone knew. i i, his diſguiſe, and expiring with ou for bis 


return, is ſo inexpreſſibly pathetic, that it equals s if 'n 


of 
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rend 
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noch. 


pe 0 


got. 


lime. 


dente Faitors,. concerning the miſery and vanity of man, will 


be found to deſerve equal commendations, if we conſi- 
der their propriety, ſolemnity and truth. 
the diſguiſe of a beggar, had juſt been ſpurned at and 
ridiculed by the reſt of the riotous lovers, but is kindly 
relieved by Amphinomus, 
_ contraſted to the brutality of his brethren, | 
hes ſays, Hear me, O Amphinomus! and ponder. 
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erceeds: any of the magnificent and bolder images, which 


THE AD VE? 


| that excellent critic hath Producad in his treatiſe on the 


e gublime... 
on 0 
intro. vented the diſplay ot his proweſs, begs. of 10 piter only 1 5 
to remove the clouds that involved him; 
fays he, & deſtroy me if thou wilt in che ty light; 
t& & dle: 1&1 DAETTCY, 


= ſſes makes to Amphinomus, the moſt virtuous of the 


He juſtly commends the prayer of Ajax, ho 
when he was ſurrounded with a thick darkneſs that pre- 


nd then” 


But ſurely. the reflections which | 


Our hero, in 


whoſe "TH hs e 18 finely 


Upon which 


„e the words I ſhall ſpeak unto thee. Of all creatures 
that breathe or creep upon the earth, the moſt weak 
and impotent is man. For he never thinks that evil 
ſhall befall him at another ſeaſon, w hile the Gods 
beſtow on him ſtrength and happiness. But w e 
the immortal Gods afflict him with adverſity, he bea 

it with unwillingneſs and repining. Such is tue m A 
of the inhabitants of carth, that it changes as e 

* ſends happineſs or miſery. once numbered wyalf 
among che happy, and clated with proſperity and 
pride, and relving on my family and friends, com- 
mitted. many acts of injuſtice. But let no man be 

proud or unjuſt, but receive whatever gitts the Gods 
bello on him with humility and filence.” I choſe 
to tranſlate this ſententious paſſage as literally as poſſible, 


60 


to preſerve the air of its venerable limplicity and ſtrik - 
13g lvlemnity. 


If ie recollect the ipeaker, and che o- 
caſion of the ſpeech, we cannot fail of being deeply at- 
fected. Can w e, therefore, forbear giving our aſſent to 


the truth of the title which Alcidamas, according to 
Ariſtotle in his rhetoric, beſtows on the Ody e; ; who 


calls it © a bcautiful mirror of human life,” ae 
abe Pig HATTIE. CE 

Homer, in the za” reſembles the river Nile, when 

in a cataract that deaſens and aſtoniſhes 


V 5 the 
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the e inhabitants. In the Ody fey, he i. 
{ſtill like the ſame Nile, when its genial inundation: 


gently diffuſe fertility ang fatn a over r the mas plain 


N e. „„ „ 1185 . 
Axaunt deſpair. | 8 es 


11 A V E 8 KT it diſputed in i convertat; 
on, whether it be more laudable or defirable, that: 


man mould think too highly or too meanly of himſelf 


it is on all hands agreed to be beſt, that he ſhould thin; 


_rightiy; but fince a fallible being will alivays make ſome 


deviations from exact rect rude, it is not wholly uſcles 
to enquire towa;ds which fide it is ſeſer to decline. 
The prejudices of mankind fecm to favour him who 
errs by under-rating his own Powers ; he 1s conſidere 
as a modet and harmleſs member of. ſociety, not libch 5 


to break the peace by competition, to endeavour at: 


ſuch. ſplendor. of repuration as ray dim the luſtre 7 


others, or to Interrupt any in the crjoyment of them 
ſelves; he is no man's rival, and, therefore, may be c- 
very man's friend. 

The opinion vw hich a man entertains of himſelf ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an accurate di:cufſion c 
this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to things. To 
think highly of ourſelves in compariſon with others, ti 
aſſume by our own authority tha! precedence which non: 
is willing to grant, muſt be Ways i invidious and offer 
live; bat to rate our powers high in proportion to things 
and imagine ourſelves equal to great undertakings, while 


we leave others in poſleti jon of the lame abi lities, cannet 8 


with equal juſtice prov oke cenſure. 

It muſt be confeſſed, thut ſelf. love may diſpoſe us to 
decide too haſtily in our own favour; but who is hun 
by the miſtake ? If we are incited by this vain opinion to 
| | atem 
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attempt more than we can perform, ours is the labour 
and ours is the diſgrace. : 
But he that dares to think we ell of himſelf, will. not 


. prove to be miſtaken ; and the good effects of his 5 


confidence will then appear in great attempts and great 


cx coma © 


; can come no adv antege 3 
binds up all its powers, and congeals life in perpetual 
ſterility. 
attempt; and where 
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honeſt emulation may be altke excited; 


: 1 : if he ſhould not fully complete his de- 
* 


n, he will at leaſt advance it ſo far as to leave an eaſier 
talk for him that ſucceeds him; and even though he 


b ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour. 


Zut from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſpondeney 
it is the froſt of the ſoul which 


He that has no hopes of ſucceis, will make no 
nothing i 18 attempted, nothing can 


be done. 


Every man ſhould, thercſore, 3 maintain 


in himſelf a e opinion pr; the powers of the hu- 
man mind; chic! 
than they appear, and might, by diligent cultiv. ation, be 
exalted to a degree bey ond what thei? poſſeſſor preſumes 


are, perhaps, in every man greater 


to believe. There is ſcarce any man b. ut has found him- 
ſelf able at the inſtigation of neceſſity, to do what in A 


i: late of leiſure and deliberation he would have conclud- 
e impoſſible ; and ſome of our ſpecics have 


Henaliſed 
themlelves by ſuch atchievements, as prove that there | 
re few things above human hope. VV k 
It has been the policy of all nations to e e, 


ſerved their country by great exploits ; there is the ſame 


reaſon for continuing or reviving the names of thoſe, 


Whoſe extenſive abilities have dignified humanity. An 
and tlic ph 119- 
ſopher's curiofit ty may be inflamed by a catalogue of the 


awake by the trophies of I Ailtiades. 
Among the favourites of nature that have from time 
© time appcarcd in the world, enriched With various 
dow ments and contraricties of excellence, none.ſcems 
d have been more exalted above the common rate of 
[ fumanity than the man known about two cen- 
Wrics ago by the appellation of the Admirable 
richton ; of whole hiftory, whatever we may ſup- 
q kee 


by e 


iſ public monuments, the memory of thoſe who have 
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preſs as Jr arpaſſing credibility, yet we mall, upon inconteſl 
| —” authority, relate enough to rank him among prodigie: 

© Virtue, fays Virgil, is better accepted when it come 
in a pleaſing form: the perſon of Crichton was «emi. 


nently beautiful; but his beauty was conſiſtent with ſu c 


activity and ſtrength, that in fencing he would ſpring : 
one bound the length of twenty feet upon his antagoniſt 
and he uſed the tword in either hand with ſuch fore 


and dexterity, that ſcarce any: one had courage to engeg I 


55 him. N 
| Having Ke at t St. Aadrew s in | Sonttand hi wet: 3 


| to Paris in his twenty firſt year, and affixed on the gat: 
of the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to th: 
learned of that univerſity to diſpute with him on a cer 


tain day ; offering to his opponents, whoever they ſhould 1 


be, the choice of ten languages and of all the facultic 


and ſciences. On the day appointed three thouſant 


aucditors 8 ed, when four doctors of the church ani 


fllty maſters appeared againſt him; and one of his ants } 


goniſts confeſſes, that the doctors were defeated ; the 


be gave proofs of knowledge above the reach of man; 


and that a hundred years, paſſed without food © 


| ſleep, would not be ſufficient for the attainment of his © 


learning. After a diſputation of nine hours, he wi 
preſented by the preſident and profeſſors with a 32 
and a purſe. of gold, and diſmiſed with repented n accla 


mations. 
From Paris he went away to 8 where 15 mad: 


| the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence of the pop: 4 


and cardinals the {ame ſucceſs. Afterwards he contract 
ed at Venice an acquaintznce with Aldus Manutius, tr 


whom he was introduced to the learned of that city; j 
then viſited Padua, where he engaged in another public © 


diſputation, beginning his performance with an exten: 


poral poem in praile of the city and the aſſembly the ; 
preſent, and concluding with an oration equally unpre- | 


meditated in commendation of ignorance. 


le afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 
ke declared hiinſelf ready to detect the errors of Ariſtot!: | 


and all his commentators, either in the common forms 


Logic, or in any which his Antagoniſts ſhould propok 


of a hungred different kinds of vente. 
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Cultic: 


Duſan 
ch ani 
s anta- 
ners, that in an Italian comedy compoſed by himſelf and 
exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is ſaid to 
have perſonated fifteen different characters; in all which 
he might ſucceed without great difficulty, ſince he had 
ſuch power of retention, that once hearing an oration of 
an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital 

follow the ſpeaker Pugh all his variety of tone and 

1 geſticulation. 
Nor was his in in arms WE than in learning. or 
his courage inferior to his fill: 
} ter at Mantua, who travelling about the world, accord- 
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to have been ſingle rapier, which was then newly in- 
2 troduced in Italy, The prize-fighter advanced with 
Theſe 


ropok 


I 81. 5 


4 Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however ſupendous, : 
f were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure which 
youth generally Indulges, or by the omiſhon of, any 
accompliſhment in which it becomes a gentleman to 
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excel: he practiſed in great perfection the arts of draw- 
ing and painting, he was an eminent performer in both _ 


| vocal and inſtrumental muſic, he danced with uncom- 


mon gracefulneſs, and on the day after his diſputation at 


Paris exhibited his ſkill in horſemanſhip before the court 
ee of France, where at a public match of tilting he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen times together. 
le excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games of leſs dig- 
nity and reputation; 
] challenge and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much of 

| his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon was 
fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that 
* would ſee this monſter of erudition, to look for him at 
the tavern. 


and in the interval between his 


So enge was his acquaintaince wich life 2 man- 


there was a prize-figh- 


ing to the barbaruus cuſtom of that age, as a general 
challenger, had deieated the moſt celebrated maſters in 
many parts of Europe; and in Mantua, where he then 
© reſided, had killed three that appeared againſt him. 
The duke repented that he had granted him his protec- 
Fa ; When Crichton, locking on his ſanguinary 

ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake fifteen hun- 
dred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage againſt him. 
duke with ſome reluctance conſented, and on the day 
hxed the combatants appeared: their weapon ſeems 


8 8 


The _ 
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ben violence and ferceneſs, and Erichton Etnitenites 


himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered him to 


_ exhauſt his vigour by his own fury. Crichton then 


became the aſſailant ; and prelled upon him with ſuch 
force and agility ; that he thruſt him thrice through the 


= body, and faw him expire: he then divided the prize he 
had 2 among the widows whoſe nuſbands had Ren 


Dt killed. 
The death of chis wonderful mes 1 ſhould kw wil. 

5 ling to conceal ; did I not know that every reader wi. 

Inquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, which is common 
to all human beings, however cuſtinguiſhed from each 
other by nature or by fortune. 


e duke of Mantua having received ſo many ook 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his ſon Vin- 


centio di Gonzaga, a prince of looſe manners and tur- 


pulent diſpoſition. On this occaſion it was, that he 
compoſed the comedy in which he exhibited ſo many 


_ differcnt characters with exact propriety. But his ho- 


naur was cf ſhort continuance ; for he was one night 
n the time of Carnival rambling about the ſtreets, with 


his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by fix men 


maſked. Neither his courage nor {kill in this exigence 


_ deſerted him, he oppoſed them with ſuch activity and 
ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed them, and diſarmed their 
leader, who throwing or his maſk, diſcovered himiclt 
to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling on hi- 
knees, took his own {word by the point and preſented 
it to the prince: who immediately ſeized it, and inſti- 
gated as ſome ſay by jealouſy, according to others on- 
ly by drunken fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt {him 

through the heart, | 
Thus was the Admirable ich brought h into o that 
ſtate, in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind 
only by a few empty honours paid to his memory: The 
court of Mantua teſtiſied their eſteem by a public mourn- 


ing, the cont: aba wits were profuſe of their en- 


comiume, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with 
pictures, repreſenting him on horſe- back, with a lance 
in one hand and a book in the other. 
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| "Nie fo guid ft Amor. To Vine, 

7 | Now know I what 1s love. 1 1 5 
L T H 0 U GH the Anger” of ee is 
11 always in Proportion to the height of expecta- 
tion, yet I this day claim the attention of the ladies, 


and profeſs to teach an art by which all may obtain 
: 4 hat has hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few; 
en art by which their predominant paſſion may be gra- 
3 tified, and their conqueſt not uy; extended but ſecured 3 

* The art of being Pretty.” 


But though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, IT 
may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who 
Juve long fince determined, that Beauty ought rather 
Fo be deſpiſed than deſired ; 
mere natural excellence, the effect of cauſes wholly out 
ol our 3 and not intended either as the pledge ot. 
I Pappinels or the diſtinction of merit. 5 | 

'To theſe gentlemen I ſhall. remark, that bes auty is 
among. thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 
could ever bring into contempt : 
Wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree depen- 


that, like ſtrength, it is a 


ient upon 3 and Manners, that fo hich a 


qr: might not be pollcfied by the u aworthy,. and 
hat human reaſvi might no longer ſuffer the mortiſica- 
tion of thoſe whe are compei! ed to adore an idol, which 
differs from a ſtone or a log only by the f. ill of the ar- 


hifcer : and if they cannot themſelves behold beauty 
Pirh indifference, they mull 


of beauty, which is expreſſed in the countenance ; for 


1 his alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs 
4 F than their nature. 
re are but two requiſites to perfe Beauty, Which 
ere Wholly Produced by external cauſes, colour and 


I n the countenance 


. | proporucn.” 


it is, therefore to be 


, turely, approve an at- 
tempt to ſhew that li merits their regard 
! I ſhall, howev er, principally conſider that ſpecies” 
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6 metry, and heightened by the moſt blooming com 
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proportion : and it will appear, that even in comme: | 
_ eſtimation theſe are not the chief; but that though the 
may be beauty without them, yet there cannot be beau 
oy . ſomething more. 

The fineſt features, ranged in the” ole” exact Gu 


Pho 3 „%% 1 . * * 


plexion, muſt be animated before they can ſtrike; an 
When they are animated, will generally excite the fam 
_ paſſions which they expreſs. It they are fixed in th 
dcad calm of inſenſibility, they will be examined with. | 
out emotion; and if they do not expreſs kindneſs, the; 

will be beheld without love. Looks of contempt, dil 
dain, or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a mir. 
rour, by every countenance on which they are turned; 
and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but like tha 
of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be Sat the: 
without the deſtruction of its object. : 

Among particular graces the dimple has alway $ beer ä 

: allow ed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is evident; 
dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a ſmile is an en. 

preſlion of complacency : fo the contraction of the brow: 

n frown, as it is an indication of a cer fempes 
| has always been deemed a capital defect. 

I) use lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, | 
| by which his pation was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly deter- 
| mined to a particular object; but this could never hap- 

pen, if it depended upon any known rule of proportion, 
upon the ſnape or difpaſition of the features, or the cc. 
| Jour of the Kin: he tells you, that it is ſomething witch 
he cannot fully expreſs, lomething not I1XCd | in any part, 
but diffuſed over the whele ; he calls it a iweetncfs, 4 | 

_ toftnels, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other ap. 

pellation which connects beauty with Sentiment, anc 
expreſſes a charm which is not peculiar to any ſet of 

features, but is perhaps poſlible to all. 

This beauty p however, does not always conſiſt in 
ſmiles,” but varies as expreſſions of meekneſs and kind- 
neſs vary with their objects; it is extremely forcible in 
the ſilent complaint of patient ſufferance, the tender 
ſollicitude of friendfſhi ip, and the glow of filial obed!- 

ence ; and intears, whether of joy, of pity, or of gric', 
it is almok irrefiſtible. | 
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This is thecharm which captivates without the aid 
0 nature, and without which her utmoſt bounty is in- 


No. 82. 


effeual. 


nuine effect of correſponding ſentiments, or it will im- 
reſs upon the countenance a new and more diſguſting 
deformity, Aﬀectation ; it will produce the grin, the 
ſumper, the ſtare, the languiſh, the pour, and innume- 


Table other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and 


change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies 
' hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch {kill as to 
deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it can deceive 
en theſe but for a moment. 
reſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed without 
labour, nor continued without pain; the motive to re- 
quiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon preponderate, and 
the aſpect and apparel of the viſit will be laid by toge- 
her ; the ſmiles and the languiſhments of art will va- 
ſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of dif. 
content, will either obſcure or deſtroy all the cleganes of ” 
ſymmetry and complexion, 

Ihe artificial aſpect is, 1 2s i raed a "ab 


Etermined. averſion 
Beauty, therefore, depends i upon the 
wind, and conſequently may be influenced by educa- 
tion. It has been remarked, that the predominant paſ- 
fion may generally be difcoy cred in the countenance ; 


- becauſe the muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being al- 


moſt perpetually contracted, loſe their tone, and never 
, Wtally relax: ſo that the expreſſion remains, when the 
thus an angry, a diſdainful, a 
Abt, and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in charac- 
It 1s equal- 
L true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſſions, that they 
Rive their ſignatures e the countenance when they 

| N ceale 


But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk#o con- 
ceal inſenſibility or malevolence ; it muſt be the ge- 


Looks which do not cor- | 


fitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear of 
paint for the bluſhes of health; it is not only equally 
tranſient, and equally liable to detection; but as paint 

leaves the: countenance yet more wikhared and ghaſtly, 

the paſſions burſt out with more violence after reſtraint, 

the features become more diſtorted, and excite more 
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ceaſe. to act; the prevalence of che ons, therefr 
produces a mechanical effect upon the aſpe&, and 810 1g 
a turn and call to the features which make a more! 7 | 
vourable and forcible impreſſion upon the mind of ob 


| ; than any charm produced by mere external caules. 


* It is,” to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, * like the tow 


excites deſire, it at once controuls and refines it; iti gp 
preſſes with awe, it ſoftens with delicacy, and it wit 
to imitation. The love of reaſon and virtue is mi: 
led with the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty is li 
tle more than the emanation of intellectual excellend W 
which is not an object of corporeal appetite. As it e & 
_ cites a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly engages i! Þ 
fidelity : every man finds himſelf more powerfully * { 


and every look of a countenance in which they a 


| blended, in which beauty is the expreſſion of goodne! ſe 


el, by which the tender hope of ineffable affect 
would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of uni 


———— x DO mn Gt many 


—ͤ—U— — 
> ons. 


_ petting fimplicity abuſed, and the peace even of vir! 

: of the ſtrongelt obligations. 

"the fackitious beauty has laid by her ſmiles, when i! 
but a tyrant diveſted of power, who will never be ſer i 
without a mixture of indignation and diſdain ? The ci 


ferred to another, not only without reluctanee but wi 


: which laſted only till ſhe was known. 
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Neither does the beauty which depends up-“ 
tomper and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſleſio: N 


of a city, not only an ornament but a defence :” it 


ſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than to beau N 


0 


is a ſilent reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh ; and tt Þ 
purpoſe immediately appears to be difingenuous and cri. f 


endangered, by the moſt fordid infidelity and the breat 0 
But the hope of the Wee muſt N Wiz A 
luſtre of her Eyes and the bloom of her cheeks hai Ul 
loſt their influence with their novelty ; what remain 8 
ly defire which this object could gratify, will be tran. j 
triumph. As reſentment will ſucceed to diſappoint 
ment, adefire to mortify will ſucceed to a deſire to pleaie 
and the huſband may be urg'd to ſollicit a miſt 


merely by a remembrance of the beauty of his vii 


Let it therefore, be remembered, that none can“ 
diſciple of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Virtue 1 


all 
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ercio: f that thoſe who wiſh to be lovely, muſt learn early 
1d Sli e ood. 285 
nore {| 8 
f other 5 
es. ü ccd CTs O , οοτ‚αατοοοι ny | 
fNeflc No. LY rio. Au 12 21, 17 5 LY 
town le 
| 18 14 2 enim Abet toto anino a poctd in dj 72 utionem nods 
tr aff; eaque precipua Faun, . N 12 reguirit plurimum 
it wit Agentic. 8 | : CICERO: 
s mine : 
y is li The poet ought to exert * w] hole ſtrength and ſpirit PD 
ellcns, in the ſolution of his plot ; which is the principal part 
s it en Mthe fable, and e the vtmoR N and care. 
ages rf — 
Illy * F the hv 3 perlect Kpopers, . in the 
Yeautr . compals of fo many ages human wit has been able 
1ey at tf J produce, the conduct and conſtitution of the Ody fley | 
odneſ {&m to be the moſt artificial and judicious. 
and th. | Ariſtotle obſerves, that there are two kinds of fables, 
nd cr We imple and the complex. A fable in tragic or epic 
ffectiu | Petry, is denominated ſimple, when the events it con- 
F unfu i ins follow each other in a continued and unbroken 
* virtz our, without a Recognition or diſcovery, and with 
bread Ot a Peripetie or unexpected change of fortune, A 
ble is called complex, when it contains both a diſ- 
Whae! every and a peripetie. And this great critic, whoſe 
hen it: K nowledge of human nature was conſummate, deter- 
cs har Wines, that fables of the latter ſpecies far excell thoſe of 
main We former, becauſe they more deeply intereſt and more 
be {ea Areſiſtibly move the reader, by adding ſurprize and 
"he on Atoniſhment to every other paſſion which they exholts. 
e tran! The philoſopher, agreeably to this obſervation, pre- 
ut wit fers the OEdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigenia 
ppoir: Þ Tauris and Alceſtes of Euripides, to the Ajax, 
pleaie Flilofetes, and Medea, of the ſame writers, and 
niſtrch Þ the Prometheus of Eſchylus; becauſe theſe laſt 
s Witt ſre all uncomplicated fables; that is, the evils and 
Pisfortunes that befall the perſonages repreſented in 
can Theſe dramas, are unchangeably continued from the 
Firtue! P to the end of cach piece. For the lame Rea- 


a 
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1ons 


Gas the Attaliak of Racine; and the Ide of MAY 
and Voltaire, are beyond compariſon the moſt a c . 


and that Egiſtus is the ſon of Merope who had jb 

dered him to be murdered, are ſo unexpected but ye, 
_ probable, that they may july be eſteemed very g 
efforts of judgment and genius, and contribute to 9 
| theſe two poems at the head of dramatic compoſition 


5 ters, is exhibited by Ariſtotle, in the following Pall 
Which js almoſt literally tranſlated. 


_ © and his ſon's life is plotted againſt, he himſelf ſudda 


N 


the reſt,” 


ble are its Inttigue or Plot, and its Solution or Um 
velling. The intrigue is formed by a complicati 
of different intereſts, which keep the mind of the 1g 


Wiſhes to ſee the obſtacles that oppoſe the deſigns of. 
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ſtories that have been handled by any modern ug 
writer : the diſcoveries that Joas is the king of It: 


ik 


The fable of the Odyſſey being complex, and ci 


taining a diſcovery and a change in the fortune of 

hero, is upon this fingle conſideration, excluſive of 0 

other beauties, if we follow the principles of Ari 

much ſuperior to the fables of the Iliad and Au 

which are both ſimple, and unadorned with a peripeh 
or recognition. The naked ſtory of this poem, ſtrip bs 


e 
all its ornaments, and of the very names of the char:zg 


10] 


A man is for ſeveral years abſent from his hon 
Neptune continually watches and perſecutes kin 
his retinue being deſtroyed, he remains alone: lg 
while his eſtate is waſting by the ſuitors of his * 
ly arrives after many ſtorms at ſea, diſcovers himiyy 
to ſome of his friends, falls on the ſuitors, ſtably 
himſelf in ſafety, and deſtroys his enemies. Thig 
what is eſſential to the fable; ; the epiſodes make A 


66 


From theſe obſervations on the nature of the fable f 
the Odyſſey in general, we may proceed to confide! J 


more minutely. The two chief parts of every epic 


der in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and fill him with anxig 


hero happily removed. The ſolution conſiſts in rem" 
ing theſe difficulties, in ſatisfying the curioſity of f 
reader by the completion of the intended action, and 
leaving his mind in pore repoſe, without expetig 
ue; I 
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atio of any farther event. Both of theſe ſhould arife 
of MY rally and eaſily out of the very eſſence and ſubject 
zac e poem itſelf, ſhould not be deduced from circum- 

| 1 


Ares foreign and extrinſical, ſnould be at the ſame 0 


f "vol ind probable yet wonderful. — 
Ju Ine anger of Neptune, who reſented the puniſhment a 
ay "ol ch Ulyſſes had inflifted on his ſon Polypheme, in- 


10 25 him to prevent the return of the hero to Ithaca, 


olitiad | 
and ch 


wh ; and from this indignation of Neptune is formed 5 
he intrigue of the Odyſſey in the firſt part of the poem; 


zue tha is, in plain proſe, * what more natural and uſual 
Ive ol @bſtacle do they encounter who take long voyages, 
a an the violence of winds and ſtorms?” The plot of 
Arg | ſecond part of the poem is founded on circumſtances 
peri tally probable and natural; on the unavoidable ef- 
| bai of the long abſence of a maſter whoſe return was 
. chargg A paired of, the inſolence of his ſervants, the dangers 
g Palliggy which ks wife and his ſon were expoſed, the ruin of 
h eſtate, and the diſorder of his kingdom. 5 
is hong The addreſs and art of Homer in the gradual ſoluti- 
tes . 0 bof this, by the moſt probable and eaſy expedients 
A 8 cqually worthy our admiration and applauſe. Ulyſſes 
175 13 Wriven by a tempeſt to the ifland of the Phæ- 
_. s, where he is generouſly and hoſpitably received. 
ee” 12 ring a banquet which Alcinous the king has prepar- 
Thy for him, the poet moſt artfully contrives that the 
ake! ba d Demodocus ſhould ſing the deſtruction of Troy. 
ma Ws the recital of his paſt labours, and at hearing the 
: able Ames of his old companions, from whom he was now 
60 ? rated, our hero could no longer contain himſelf, 
onnacy & burſts i into tears and weeps bitterly, The e e | 
/ py hof Alcinous being excited by this unaccountable ſor- 
Or Sh he intreats Ulyſſes to diſcover who he is, and what 
plica!' , has ſuffered ; which requeſt furniſhes a moſt pro- 
the 1 and probable occaſion to the hero to relate a long 
TNC Ieies of adventures in the four following books, an 
ens Ol oafion much more natural than that which induces © 


n rem" 
ty of ty 
1j and 
expefig 
| ung 9 


eas to communicate his hiſtory to Dido. By this 
Icions conduct, Homer taught his ſucceſſors the 


Mn 4 ind of making the reader acquainted with the 
previous 


YEriving him from country to country by violent tem- 


ul manner of entering abruptly into the midſt of the 
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previous circumſtances by a narrative from the k 
The Phæacians, a people fond of ſtrange and amu 
tales, reſolve to fit out a ſhip for the diſtreſſed hero 

a reward for the entertainment he has given th: N 
When he arrives in Ithaca, his abſence, his age, 
his travels, render him totally unknown to all but 
faithful dog Argus: he then puts on a diſguiſe, tha: 
may be the better enabled to ſurprize and to puniſh: # 
riotous ſuitors, and to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of- 
kingdom. The reader thinks that Ulyſſes is frequs 3 
ly on the point of being diſcovered, particularly ub 
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he ingages in the ſhooting-match with the ſuitors, 2 
when he enters into converſation with Penelope in- 


nineteenth book, and perſonates a fictitious charact f 


but he is ſtill judiciouſly diſappointed, and the ſuſpe: * 


is kept up as long as poſſible. And at laſt when! 
nurſe Euryclea diſcovers him by the ſcar in his thiz 
it is a circumſtance ſo ſimple and fo natural, that 1 5 


withſtanding Ariſtotle places theſe recognitions by Sis 


and Tokens, below thoſe that are effected by Real: 
ing, as in the Oedipus and Iphigenia; yetſought it eg 
to be remembered, that Homer was the original, fn 
whom this ſtriking method of unravelling a fable, by | 


diſcovery and a peripetie, was manifeſtly borrow « 


The doubts and fears of Penelope leſt Ulyſſes was 114 
in reality her huſband, and the tenderneſs and endes 
ments that enſue upon her conviction that he is, rend 

the ſurprize and ſatisfaction of the reader complete. 

Upon the whole, the Odyſley, is a poem that e 


bits the fineſt leſſons of morality, the moſt entertainis 
variety of ſcenes and events, the moſt lively and natur ? 


pictures of civil and domeſtic life, the trueſt repreſent. 3 


tion of the manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, and 
juſteſt pattern of a legitimate Epopee ; and is, therefor $ 


peculiarly uſeful to thoſe, who are animated by the n 


ble ambition of adorning humanity by living or by wi 
ing well, | Ds „ 


No. / 


her _ _—© 
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age, 5 | 

| but. $—— Tull airichim; | 3 

, tha: Jam vaga proſiliet frenis natura remotis. = Hon. 
uniſh: But take the danger and the ſhame away, 
Gd 9 And e n nature bounds upon her Po. 
reque 3 5 Faauen. 
rly wall * 

tors, 2 . 70 the ApvenTURER. 

de in! 8 1 "YH 

haract TFT has "WR WL I think, 5 Sir © William Tem- 
* ple, and after Tg by med. every other writer, 
when | 1 


Men! Mat England affords a greater variety of characters than 
1s thy 4 e reſt of the world. This is aſcribed to the liberty | 
that 1 4 evailing amongſt us, which gives every man the . 


by Sir lege of being wiſe or fooliſh his own way, and 
Reai frves him from the neeglity of ee or the fervii- = 
nt it en Wy of i imitation. | 


al, i That the adde ittelf 3 is true, 1 am not completely | 


le, b/ Atisfled. To be nearly acquainted with the people of 


orrowe @fferent countries can happen to very few; and in life, 


Wallin every thing elſe beheld at a diſtance, there appears 
y endes 1 even uniformity ; ; the petty diſcriminations which 
„ rence i verſify the natural character, are not diſcoverable but 
te. | ty a cloſe inſpection; we, therefore, find them moſt at 
lat erh Home, becauſe there we have moſt opportunities of re- 
ertamm parking them. Much leſs I am convinced, that this pe- 
1 natur Kliar diverſification, if it be real, is the conſequence of 
preſent Feculiar liberty; for where is the government to be found 
and ! That ſuperintends individuals with ſo much vigilance, as 
herefor Dot to leave their private conduct without reſtraint? Can 
the 1 enter into a reaſonable mind to imagine, that men of 
by wil! Fvery other nation are not equally maſters of their own 
mme or houſes with ourſelves, and equally at liberty to 

2 c parſimonious or profuſe, Fall or ſullen, abſtinent or 

\ Kixurious ? Liberty is certainly neceſſary to the full play 

of predominant humounrs ; but ſuch liberty is to be found 

Fe uuder the government of the many or the fer, in 
No, 8 Honarchles or in commonwealths, 5 

L How 


— k 
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EE morning, I aſcended the vehicle, with three men and] 
two women, my fellow travellers. It was eaſy to ob- 
ſerve the affected elevation of mein with which every] 
one entered, and the ſupercilious civility with which! 
they paid their compliments to each other. When the! 
_ firſt ceremony was diſpatched, we fat filent for a long 
time, all employed in collecting importance into our Þ 
faces, and endeavouring to ſtrike reverence and ſubmiſ 5 
= ſion into our companions. 


and that the longer talk has been ſuſpended, the more] 
wiſh for converſation ; but no one ſeemed inclined to de- 
_ courſe. At laſt a corpulent gentleman, who had equip- 
a large hat with a broad lace, drew. out his watch, 
_ finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, underſtood by all the . 


no body appeared to heed his overture; and his defire Þ 
to be talking ſo far overcame his reſentment, that as let 
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How readily the predominant paſſion ſnatches an in. [1 A 


ere of liberty, and how faſt it expands itſelf when the! ! 
5 weight of refiraint i is taken away, I had lately an oppor. | 
tunity to diſcover, as I took a journey into the county]! 4 
in a ſtage coach; which, as every journey is a kind of | n 
adventure, may be very properly related to you, though d 
I can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembly as Cervan- EK 
tes has collected at Don Quixote's inn. = be 


In a ſtage coach the paſſengers are for the moſt pan le 


wholly unknown to one another, and without expetta- bl 
tion of ever meeting again when their journey is at ann 
end; one ſhould, therefore, imagine, that it was of little“ m 
importance to any of them, what conjectures the rel li 
ſhould form concerning him. Yet ſo it is, that as al] *2 
think themſelves ſecure from detection, all aſſume that] b 
character of which they are moſt deſirous, and on no] t 
occaſion is the 33 ambition of ſuperiority more ap- S0 
parently indulged. | 


On the day of our pps in the twilight 4 the de 


It is always obſervable that 3 8 itſelf, þ 
difficult it is to find any thing to ſay. We began now to 
ſcend from his dignity, or firſt to propoſe a topic of dil- . 
ped himſelf for this expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout and N 


looked on it in ſilence, and then held it dangling at his g 


company as an invitation to aſk the time of the day, but . 


Us 
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us know of kis own accord that it was paſt five, and that 

in two hours we ſhould be at breakfaſt, 

© His condeſcenſion was thrown away; we continued 
all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads; I amuſed 


\| two, one ſeemed to employ himſelf in counting the trees 
as we drove by them, the other drew his hat over his 
eyes and counterfeited a ſlumber. The man af benevo- 
lence, to ſhew that he was not depreſſed by our neglect, 85 
3 hummed a tune and beat time upon his ſnuff- box. 
u! Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, and not : 
tte! much delighted with ourſelves, we came at laſt to the 


al to recompence themſelves for the conſtraint of filence, 
ha by innumerable queſtions and orders to the people that 


of | 7 myſelf with watching their behaviour; and of the other 


e little inn appointed for our repaſt; and all began at once = 


no! attended us. At laſt what every one had called for was 


ap-| bot, or declared impoſſible to be got at that time, and 
we were perſuaded to fit round the ſame table; when the 
the! gentleman in the red ſurtout looked again upon his 
and] watch, told us that we had half an hour to ſpare, but 
ob. he was ſorry to ſee ſo little meriment among us; that 


ery | all fellow travellers were for the time upon the level, 


nich] and that it was err his way to make himſelf one of 


the the company. © I remember,” ſays he, it was on 25 


ong © juſt ſuch a morning as this, that I and my lord Mum 


3 ble and the duke * Tenterden were out upon a ram 


mil. ple: we called at a little houſe as it might be this; 
I and my landlady, I warrant you, not ſuſpecting to 
whom ſhe was talking, was ſo jocular and facetious, 
and made ſo many merry anſwers to our queſtions 
that we were all ready to burſt with laughter, Ar 
© laſt the good woman happening to overhear me whil- 
per the duke and call him by his title, was ſo ſur- 
« prized and confounded that we could ſcarcely get a 
i | © word from her; and the duke never met me from that 
. day to this, but he talks of the little houſe, and quar- 
is | Tels with me for terrifying the land-Jady.“ 
[ He had ſcarcely had time- to congratulate himſelf on 
the veneration which this narrative muſt have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a diſtant part of the table, 


22 to remark * the inconveniencies of travelling, 
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« and the difficulty which they, who never fat at bon 1 | 

c without a great number of attendants, found in per- uy 

forming for themſelves ſuch offices as the road requir. 1 

„ ed; but that people of quality often travelled in diſ. | 

4 15 guiſe, and might be generally known from the vulgar | 1 

3 their condeſcenſion to poor inn- keepers, and the] t 
_« allowance which they made for any defect in their] 


— 


ce entertainment; and for her part, while the people . 
8 


were civil and meant well, it was never her cuſtom to 
* find fault, for one was not to expect upon a journey u 
e all that one enjoyed at one's own houſe.” “ In 


A general emulation ſeemed now to be excited. re 


One of the men, who hitherto ſaid nothing, called for! 
the laſt news paper; and having peruſed it a while with] ct 


deep penſiveneſs, © is it impoſſible,” ſays he, „ for] th 
* any man to gueſs how to act with regard to the ſtocks: ] w. 
& laſt week it was the general opinion that they would] th 


fall; and I ſold out twenty thouſand pounds in order of 
to a purchaſe: they have now riſen unexpectedly ;Þ| co 
and I made no doubt but at my return to London ] the 
e ſhall riſk thirty thouſand pounds amongſt them again.” the 


A young man, who had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him-] for 


ſelf only by the vivacity of his look, and a frequent di-Þ wo 
_ verſion of his eyes from one object to another, upon bec 
this cloſed his ſnuff-box, and told us that“ he had an] ed 
„ hundred times talked with the chancellor and the] for 
5 « judges on the ſubject of the ſtocks; that for his partÞ 1 
„ he did not pretend to be well acquainted with thep a fi 
_ principles on which they were eſtabliſhed, but had prac 
_ * always heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, un- 
certain in their produce, and unſolid in their foun-F ſum 


« dation; and that he had been adviſed by three judges and 
« his moſt intimate friends, never to venture his money muſ 


* in the funds, but to put it out upon land ſecurity, . B 
„ till he could light upon an eſtate in his own 9 me: 


It might be expected that upon theſe glimpſes olf ſtage 


latent dignity, we ſhould all have began to look round the f 


us with veneration; and have behaved like the prince pelle 
of romance, when the enchantment that diſguiſes them pears 
is diſſolved, and they diſcover the dignity of each o- eien 


Wert yet it happened, chat none — theſe hints made keive 


much pad { 


e much impreſſion on the company; every one was appa- 
r- | rently ſuſpected of endeavouring to impoſe falſe appear- 


r- | ances upon the reſt; all continued their haughtineſs, in 


. Hopes to enforce their claims; and all grew every hour 


ar | more ſullen, becauſe they found their repreſentations of 


he Wy themielves without: effekt 
ii] Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence per- 


de petually increaſing, and without any endeavour but to 


to] outvie each other in ſuperciliouſneſs and neglect; and 
ey] when any two of us could ſeparate ourſelves for a mo- 
I ment, we vented our indignation at the ſaucineſs of the 


for] At length the journey was at an end; and time and _ 


ith Þ chance, that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, have diſcovered, that 
for] the intimate of Lords and Dukes is a nobleman's butler, 
ks: who-has furniſhed a ſhop with the money he has ſaved ; 
ul} the man who deals fo largely in the funds, is the clerk 
der of a broker in *Change-alley; the lady who fo carefully 
yz concealed her quality, keeps a cook-ſhop behind the 
2n If the Exchange; and the young man, who is ſo happy in 
in.” the friendſhip of the judges, engroſſes and tranſcribes 
im- for bread in a garret of the Temple. Of one of the 
di- Women only I could make no diſadvantageous detection, 
pon] becauſe ſhe had aſſumed no character, but accommodat- 


dan] ed herſelf to the ſcene before her, without any ſtruggle 


- the ſor diſtinction or ſuperiority. P... 
part I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of praftifing 
the a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, had been already 
had practiſed too often to ſuceced, and by the ſucceſs of 
un- Which no advantage could have been obtained; of aſ- 
dun- ſuming a character, which was to end with the day; 
1dgoÞ and of claiming, upon falſe pretences, honours which 
oneyÞ muſt periſh with the breath that paid them. 

it] But, Mr. Adventurer, let not thoſe who laugh at 
try. Ime and my companions, think this folly confined to a 
es ol tage- coach. Every man in the journey of life takes 
-oundthe ſame advantage of the ignorance of his fellow tra- 


rince|Fellers, diſguiſes himſelf in counterfeited merit, and 


then bears thoſe praiſes with complacency which his con- 
ch o- ſeience reproaches him for accepting. Every man de- 
madefteives himſelf, while he thinks he is deceiving others, 
muchind forgets that the — at hand when every illuſion 
. r EPF 
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N ſhall ceaſe, when fRitious excellence ſhall be torn away, 
and all muſt be ſhown to all in their real eſtate. 
r in © FB, 
” Your humble Servant, 
TV: I A * 0 R. 
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Qui cupit optatam contingere netan, 


8 Multa tulit fecitgue 8 | | Hon. 1 


The youth, who hopes th Olympie prize to gain, 
5; All arts muſt try, and every: toll ſuſtain, F RANCIS. 


TT i is - fred by 1 that wg reading * a fall FI 
man, converſation a | ready mains. and writing an ex- 


&« act man.” 


As Bacon attained to Leprees of [OWE 7 ſrarcch 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which! 
he gives for ſtudy have certainly a juſt claim to our re. 
gard; for who can teach an art with ſo great authority, | 


as he that has practiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs? 


Under the protection of ſo great a name, I hal) : 


therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious contem-Þ 


: poraries, the neceſſity of reading, the fitneſs of conſult. 
ing other underſtandings than their own, and of conſ. 
| dering the ſentiments and opinions of thoſe who, howe-ſ 
ver neglected in the preſent age, had in their own times] 
and many of them a long time afterwards, ſuch reputa ] 
tion for knowledge and acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely eve 4 


be attained by thoſe who deſpiſe them. 


An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro : 


pagated among us, that libraries are filled only win 
uſeleſs lumber ; that men of parts ſtand in need of up 
aſſiſtance; and that to ſpend life in poring upon book 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obſtruct and embarrilÞ 
the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the e 
pence of judgment, and to bury reaſon under a chal | 


of indigeſted learning. 


Sus! 


+ 


— — 
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| Such is che talk of many who think themſelves wiſe, . 
1 and of ſome who are thought wiſe by others; of whom 
| part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be juſtly ſuſpected of endeavouring to ſhelter their ig- 
norance in multitudes, and of wiſhing to deftroy that 


reputation which they have no hope to ſhare. 
| I believe, be found invariably true, that learning was 
| never decried by any learned man; and what credit can 
Ii be given to thoſe, who venture to condemn That which : 
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5 55 they do not know? 


f auy additions to 
is extremely ſmall; and what can be added by each 
prof. ſingle mind, even of this ſuperior claſs, is very little: 
u the greateſt part of mankind muſt owe all their know- 
| ledge, and all muſt owe far the larger part of it, to the 
information of others. 
celebrated authors, to comprehend their ſyſtems, and 
retain their reaſonings, is a taſk more than equal to 


If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its fe” 5 


| cates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered by attention and _ 
1 meditation, it is hard to believe, that ſo many millions, 
| equally participating of the bounties of nature with 

| ourſelves, have been for ages upon ages meditating in 
| vain: if the wits of the preſent. time expect the regard 

ol poſterity, which will then inherit the reaſon which 
is now thought ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, they 
may allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the reaſon of 
former generations. 
_ Clares, that he has been able to learn nothing from the 
.| writings of his predeceſſors, and ſuch a declaration has 
been lately made, nothing but a degree of arrogance 
F unpardonable in the greateſt human underſtanding, can 
Hhinder him from perceiving that he is raifing prejudices 
| againſt his own performance; for with what hopes of 
| ſucceſs can he attempt that in which greater abilities 
| have hitherto miſcarried? or with what peculiar force 
| does he ſuppoſe himſelf invigorated, 
H hitherto invincible ſhould give way before bim? 


When, therefore, an author de- 


that difficulties | 


Of thoſe whom Providence has qualified to make 
human knowledge, 


To underſtand the works of 


common intellects; and he is by no means to be ac- 


counted uleleſs or idle, who has ſtored his mind with 
1 acquired 


It will, 
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acquired knowledge, and can retail it oecafionally to 


— — m——ng_s 


— 32 
— — 


. 


others who have leſs leiſure or weaker abilities. 


Perſius has juſtly obſerved, that knowledge is nothing 
| to him who is not known by others to poſſeſs it: to the 
ſcholar himſelf it is nothing with reſpect either to bo- 

nour or advantage, for the world cannot reward thoſe Þ 
_ qualities which are concealed from it; with reſpect to 

others it is nothing, becauſe it affords no o help. to ons: 
| "20008 or error. 


It is with juſtice, reſins; that 3 in an 1 accompliſhed 


charter, Horace unites juſt ſentiments with the power 
of expreſing them; and he that has once accumulated 
learning, is next to confider, how he ſhall moſt widely 

diffuſe and moſt agreeably impart it. Pw | 
A ready man is made by converſation. 115 that _ 1 
ries himſelf among his manuſcripts “ beſprent, as 
Pope expreſſes it, with learned duſt,” and wears 


out his days and nights i in perpetual reſearch and ſolita- 


ry meditation, is too apt to loſe in his elocution what he 
adds to his wiſdom; and when he comes into the world, | 
to appear ov erloaded with his own notions, like a man 
armed with weapons which he cannot wield. He has 
no facility of inculcating his ſpeculations, of adapting 
himſelf to the various degrees of intelle& which the ac- | 
cCidents of converſation will preſent; but will talk o 
moſt unintelligibly, and to all unpleaſantly. 3 
I was once preſent at the lectures of a Seebad phi- 1 
loſopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience which he 
Proleſſed, who having occaſion to explain the terms 
_opacum and Pellucidum, told us, after ſome heſitation, 


that opacum was, as one might ſay, opake, and that pel- 


lucidum ſignified pellucid. Such was the dexterity, 
with which this learned reader facilitated to his auditors 
the intricacies of ſcience; and ſo true is it, that a man 
may know what he cannot teach. 5 


Boerbaave complains, that the writers Who have 


: treated of chemiſtry before him are uſeleſs to the greater 


part of fludents, becauſe they preſuppoſe their readers 


to have ſuch degrees of fill as are not often to be 


found. Into the ſame error are all men apt to fall, 


who have familiarized any ſubject to t!.c:ullves in ſoll- 
_ tude; they eons, as if they thought every other 


RD 
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man had been employed in the ſame inquiries; add; ex- 


pect that ſhort hints and obſcure alluſions will produce 
in others, the ſame train of ideas which they Excite in 


themſelves. 


Nor is this the only inconvenience which he man 
of ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When he meets 


with an opinion that pleaſes him, he catches it up with 
eagerneſs; looks only after ſuch arguments as tend to 
his confirmation; ; Or ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſ- 


fion, and adopts it with very little proof; indulges it long 


without ſuſpicion, and in time unites it to the general 
body of his knowledge, and treaſures it up among in- 
2 conteſtible truths: but when he comes into the world 

among men Who, arguing upon diffimilar principles, 


have been led to different concluſions, and being placed 
in various ſituations view the ſame object on many ſides; 


he finds his darling poſition attacked, and himſelf in no 
condition to defend it: having thought always in one 
train, he is in the ſtate of a man Who having fenced 
always with the ſame maſter, is perplexed and amazed 
by a new poſture of his antagoniſt ; he is entangled in 
unexpected difficulties, he is haraſſed by ſudden ob- 
jections, he is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, his 
ſurprize impedes his natural powers of reaſoning, his 
thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, and he gratifies 
dhe pride of airy petulance with an eaſy victory. 5 


It is difficult to imagine, with what obſtinacy truth | 


which one mind perceives almoſt by intuition, will be 
rejected by another; and how many artifices mult be 
practiſed, to procure admiſſion ſor the moſt evident pro- 
Poſitions into underſtandings frighted by their novelty, 
or hardencd againſt them by accidental prejudice : it 
can ſcarcely be conceived, how frequently in theſe ex- 
temporaneous controverſies, the dull will be ſubtil, and. 
the acute abſurd : how often ſtupidity will clude the 


force of argument, by involving itſelf in its own gloom , 


and miſtaken ingenuity will weave artful fallacies, which 
reaſon can ſcarcely find means to diſentangle. 


In theſe encounters the learning of the recluſe uſu- 


ally fails him: nothing but long habit and frequent 
experiments can confer the power of changing a poſi- 
ton into various forms, preſenting it in different points 
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of view, - contain it with known and rande truths, 
fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and illuſtrating 
it by apt ſimilitudes : and he, therefore, that has co]- 
lected his knowledge in ſolitude, muſt learn! its lies 
| ou by mixing with mankind. 


* 


— 
85. 


But while the various opportunities of . 


5 invite us to try every mode of argument, and every art 

of recommending our ſentiments, we are frequently be- 
trayed to the uſe of ſuch as are not in themſelves ftrict- 
ly defenſible: a man heated in talk, and eager of vic- 

_ tory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of 
his adverſary, lays hold of conceſſions to which he 

| knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 


vail on his opponent, though he knows himſelf that they 


have no force: thus the ſeverity of reaſon is relaxed; 
many topics are accumulated, but without juſt arrange- 
ment or diſtinction; we learn to ſatisfy ourſelves with ſuch 
ratiocination as 8 others; and ſeldom recall to a 
cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which has gratified 
our vanity with victory and applauſe. 

Some caution, therefore, muſt be uſed, leſt copiouſ.. | 
neſs and facility be made leſs valuable by inaccuracy 
and confuſion. To fix theſe thoughts by writing, and 
ſubject them to frequent examinations and reviews, is 
the beſt method of enabling the mind to detect its own | 

ſophiſms, and keep it on guard againſt the fallacies which | 
it practiſes on others: in converſation we naturally dif— 

fuſe our thoughts, and in writing we contract them 
method is the excellence of ng and. unconſtraint 
| the grace of converſation. 


To read, write, and converſe in Aue proportion, 


185 therefore, the buſineſs of a man of letters. For all 
| theſe there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, 


therefore, is not often attainable ; and moſt men fai! 
in one or other of the ends propoſed, and are full without 


_ readineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some deficiency 
muſt be forgiven all, becauſe all are men; and more 
_ muſt be allowed to paſs uncenſured in the greater part ot 


the world, becauſe none can confer upon himſelf abili— 
ties, and few have the choice of ſituations proper for 
the improvement of thoſe which nature has beſtowed : 


| it 155 however, reaſonable, to have. Perfection in our 


eye; 


F 


. eye; . we may always advance towards it, though 
| we know It never can be reached. 8955 3 5 
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- Comenbiry probibere ago. | . 
The | windering wiſh of lavlef love gte, 


Francis. 


10 the ApvexTURER. 


man feels to relate incidents by which the paſ- 


ſions have been greatly affected, and communicate ideas 
that have been forciby_ impreſſed, J have given you 
ſome account of my life, which without farther apolo- 
ey or introduction may, perhaps, be favourably received 
in an Adventurer. ; 


My mother died when I was very young ; 3 Fi my ; 


father, who was a naval commander, and had there 
ore, no opportunity to ſuperintend my conduct placed 
me at a grammar ſchool, and afterwards removed me 
to the univerſity. At ſchool the number of boys was ſo 

| great, that to regulate our morals was impoſſible; and 
at the univerſity even my learning contributed to the 
diſſoluteneſs of my manners. 
my father had always allowed me more money than I 
knew how to lay out otherwiſe than in the gratification 
of my vices : 
by a general ſenſe of right and wrong; but I now op- 
poſed the remonſtrances of conſcience by the cavils of 
tophiitry ; and having learned of ſome celebrated phi- 
"olophers, as well antient as modern, to prove that no- 
[ting is good but pleaſure, I became a rake upon prin- | 
ciple. — 
My father died in the fame y year with queen Anne, a 
few months before I became of age, and left me a very 
donſiderable fortune in the funds. 


As J was an only child, 


T had ſometimes, indeed, been reſtrained 


I immediately quit- 
E 5 fu ted 
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ted the univerſity and came to Lord. on, " which I con- 
- ſidered as the great mart of pleaſure ; and as I could 

afford to deal largely, I wiſcly determined not to en- 
danger my capital. I projected a ſcheme ol life that 
was moſt agreeable to my temper, which was rather 
| ſedate than volatile, and regulated iny expences With 
the economy of a philoſopher. I found that my fa- 

vourite appetites might be gratificd with greater con- 
venience and leſs ſcandal, in proportion as my life was 
more private : inſtead, therefore, of incumbring myſelf 

with a family, I took the firſt four of a houſe which 

Was let into lodgings, hired one ſervant, and kept a i 
| brace of geldings at a livery ſtable. I conſtantly fre. Þ 

quented the theatres, and found my principles confirm- 

ed by almolt every piece that was repreſented, parti— 
cularly my reſolution never to marry. In comenys 
indeed, the action terminated in marriage; but it wi 

generally the marriage of a rake, who gave up his " 

berty with reluctance, as the only expedient to recover 

a fortune; and the huſband and wiſe of the drama were 
Wretches whoſe example juitincd this reluctance, and 
appeared to be exhibited for no other purpoſe than to 

warn mankind, that whatever may be preſumed by 

thoſe whom indigence has made geſpe! ate, to marry 1 
to forfeit the quiet, independence and ielicity of life. 

In this courſe I had continued twenty years, without Þ 
having impaired iy conſtitution, leſlened my fortune, 
or incumbered 197 fe?! with an illegitim: ite offspring ; 
|. when a girl about eighteen, juſt arrived from the coun- 
* try, was hired as a chambermaid by the perſon who 7% 
kept the houſe in which 1 loaged : the native beauty of 7 

health and ſimplicity i in this young creature, had ſuch an F 

effect upon my imagination, that I practiſed . art to] ** 
Fi debauch her, and ac len gth ſucceeded. | 
[ | | 5 I found it convenient for her to continue in the 0 
1 oy nouſe, and, therefore, made no propoſal of removing . 
WL. into lodgings ; but after a few months ſhe found 
1 herſelf with child, a diſcovery which interrupted the “ 
q _ _ midolence of my ſenſuality, and made me repent my h 
8 indiſcretion: however, as I would not incur my ou 
1 cenſure by ingratitude or inhumanity, J provided her! 


lodging and antencants, and the was at length dclivercd 
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of a daughter. 
brance; for though I did not conſider myſelf as under 
\ parental or conjugal obligations, yet I could not think ” 
myſelf at liberty wholly to abandon either the mother 
or the infant. 
degree of inclination ; though I ſhould have been 
| heartily content never to have ſeen her again, if 1 
could at once have been freed from any farther trou- 
ble about her; but as ſomething was to be done, I was 
willing to keep her within my reach, at leaſt till ſhe | 
could be ſabſervient to my pleaſure no longer: „ 
| child, however, I would have ſent away; but ſhe in- 
| treated me to let her ſuckle it, with an importunity _ 
which Icould not reſiſt. After much thinking, I placed _ 
ber in a little ſhop in the ſuburbs, which I furniſhed at 
dhe expence of about twenty pounds with chandlery _ 
ware, commodities of which ſhe had ſome knowledge, 
as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper in the country; 
| ſhe reported that her huſband had been killed in an en- 
gagement at ſea, and that his pay, which ſhe had been 
empowered to receive by his will, had purchaſed her 
| ſtock, 
tion, as I had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well as 
' Þ ſhe could have done by her labour in the ſtation in which 
I found her; and as often as I had an inclination to ſee 
her, I ſent for her to a bagnio. 
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The child I regarded as a new incum- 


To the mother, indeed, I had ftill ſome 


the 1 


I now thought I had diſcharged every obliga- 


But theſe interviews did not endure. the pleaſure 


which I expected: her affection for me was too tender 
and delicate; ſhe often wept in ſpite of all her efforts 
| againſt it; and could not forbear telling me ſtories of 
ber little girl with the fond prolixity of a mother, when 
| I wiſhed to regard her only as a miſtreſs. 
| dents at once touched me with compunction, and quench- _ 
| ed the appetite which I had intended to gratify ; my 
| Viſits, therefore, became leſs frequent: 
ſent aſter me when I was abſent, nor reproached me 


| otherwiſe than b,. 4 tears of rendernefs, when ſhe law me 
again. 


Theſe inci- 


but ſhe never 


After the fir year 4 wholly neglected 5 Ry 


having heard nothing of her during the winter, I went 


to ſpend the ſummer in the country, When I returned, 
* was pre upteq, rather by curioſity than deſire, to make 
ſome 


r — - 
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. ſome inquiry after her ; and ſoon learnt that ſhe had 
died ſome months before of the ſmall pox, that the goods 
had been ſeized for rent, and the child taken by the 


M 


pariſh. At this account ſo ſudden and unexpected, I was 


ſenſibly touched; and at firſt conceived a deſign to re- 
ſcue the child fn” the hands of a pariſh | nurſe, and 
make ſome little provifion for it when it ſhould be grown 


up: but this was delayed from day to day, ſuch was the 


ſopineneſs of my diſpoſition, till the event was remem- 
| bered with lets and leſs ſenſibility ; ; and at length I con- 
aͤratalated myſelf upon my deliverance from an engage - 
ment, which I had always conſidered as reſembling in 
| ſome degree he ſhackles of matrimony. I reſolved to 
incur the ſame embarraſſment no more, and contented 
myſelf with {trolling from one proſtitute to another, of 
whom I had ſcen many generations periſh; and the new 
faces which I once ſought among the maſks in the pit, Þ 
I found with leſs trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Rane- 
| lagh, and innumerable other places of public entertain- 
ment, which have . during the laſt twenty yeun 
of my lite. 


A few weeks ago 1 celebrated my ſintieth birth day 


with ſome friends at a tavern ; and as I was returning to 


my Lodgings, I ſaw a hackney roach ſtop at the door of a 
houſe which I knew to be of Ul repute, though it Was 


private and of the ſirſt claſs. Juſt as I came up, a girl | 
: ſtepped out of it who appeared by the imperfect glimpſe 
caught of her as ſhe paſſed, to be very young and ex- 
; treme] beautiful. As I was warm with wine, I fol- 
| lowed her in without heſitation, and was delighted to 


find her equally charming upon a nearer view. I de- 
tained the coach, and propoſed. that we ſhould go to Had- 
dock's: ſhe heſitated with ſome appearance of unwill- 


ingneſs and confuſion, but at length conſented : ſhe ſoon 


became more free, and I was not leſs pleaſed with her 
converſation than her perſon ; - I obſerved that ſhe had a 
ſoftneſs and modeſty in her manner, which is quickly 
worn off by habitual] proſtitution. — 

We had drank a bottle of French wine, and were 
preparing to go to bed, when to my unſpeakable con- 
fuſion and aſtoniſhment, I diſcovered a mark by which 
1 knew her to be my child for J remembered, chat the 

= pou 


ly memorial ſhe would ever have of a father. 
inſtantly ſtruck with a ſenſe of guilt with which I had 
not been familiar, and therefore, felt all its force. The 
poor wretch, whom I was about to hire for the grati- 
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: poor cid, whom J ſo cruelly ſeduced and negleQed, had 
once told me with tears in her eyes, that ſhe had im- 
| printed the two letters of my name under her little 


Nancy's left breaſt, which, perhaps, would be the on- 
I was 


fication of a brutal appetite, perceived my diſorder with 


| ſurprize and concern; the enquired with an officious 
ſollicitude, what ſudden illneſs had ſeized me; ſhe took _ 
my hand, preſſed it, and looked eagerly in my face, 
till inquiſitive what could be done to relieve me. 
mained ſome time torpid; but was ſoon rouzed by the 
reflection, that I was receiving the careſſes of my child, 
whom I had abandoned to the loweſt infamy, to be the 
ſlave of drunkenneſs and luſt, and whom I had led to 
| the brink of inceſt. 
her at a diſtance; then catching her in my arms, ſtrove | 
to ſpeak, but burkt i into tears. 


e 


1 ſuddenly ſtarted up; firſt held 


1 ſav⸗ that ſhe was con- > 
{ unded and terrified ; ; and as ſoon as I could recover 


Iny ſpeech, T put an end to her doubts by revealing the 
FF 2iccrct. | 


It is impolible to ei the effect it had upon het : , 


ſhe food motionleſs a few minutes; then claſped her 
hands together, and looked up in an agony which not 
to have {cen is not to conceive 


The tears at length 
ſtarted from her eyes; ſhe recolls ed herſelf, called me 


father, threw herſelf upon her knees, embracing mine, 
and plunging a new dagger in my heart by ailking my 


bleting. | 
We ſat up toge cher the remainder of the night, which 


I ſpent in liening to a tory that I may, perhaps, here- 
after communicate; and the next day I took lodgings 


tor her about fix miles from town. 1 viſit her every 


day with emotions to which my he art has till now been 
a ſtranger, and which are every day more frequent and 


more ſtrong. I propole to retire with her into fore re- 
mote part of the country, and to atone for the paſt by 


the future: but alas! of the future a few years only 


can remain; and of the paſt not a moment can return. 


What atonement can I make to thoſe, upon whoſe 


daughters 
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i Janghters L have contributed to perpetuate that cala- | © 
mity, from which by miracle I have reſcued my own! 
How can J bear the reflection, that though for my own Þ 
child I had hitherto expreſſed leſs kindneſs than brutes | 
for their young; yet, perhaps, every other whom I ei- 
ther hired or ſeduced to proſtitution, had been gazed at 
in the ardour of parental affection, till tears have ſtarted 
to the eye; had been catched to the boſom with tranſ- | 
port, in the pratling ſimplicity of Infancy ; had been! 
watched in ſickneſs with anxiety that ſuſpended flecp ; 
had been fed by the toil of induſtrious poverty, and 
reared to maturity with hope and fear. What a monſter | 

is he by whom theſe fears are verified, and this hope 

deceived! And yet, ſo dreadful is the force of habitual 


guilt, I ſometimes regret the reſtraint which is come up- 


on me; Iwiſh to ſink again into the ſlumber from which 
LI have been rouzed, and to repeat the crimes which I 
abhor. My heart is this moment burſting for utterance; 


„ but. I want words. Farewell. 8 A GAM US. 
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Tracundior e/ paul? ; Minits chtus acutis 


Nuaribus horum hominum 3 rideri paſſit eo gindd 


Rufticits tonſo toga definit, & 555 laxus 


In pede calccus heeret .at ingenium ingen coo 
Incults latet Hoc Jub Oper e——— , Hon, 


Vour friend is paſſionate; perhaps unfit 


For the briſk petulance of modern wit: 
His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward flows, * 
Or his large ſhoes to raillery expoſe _ e, 


The man! 


But 1 this rough ch diſguiſe: 


. genius of extenſive knowledge Ilie... FRANCE: 


HERE are many eee which, though 


they are comparatively trivial, and may be ac. 


ores by {mall abilities, are x64 of great importance in 
Our 
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our common 1 intercourſe with men. Of this Kind is ; that 
general courteſy, which is called Good Breeding; a J 
name, by which, as an artificial excellence, it is at once 


1] characteriſed and recommended. 


Good Breeding as it is generally e in the 


i. gratification of vanity, a paſſion almoſt unwerſally pre- 
dominant, is more highly prized by the majority than 


any other; and he who wants it, though he may be 


preſerved from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority ei- 


| ther of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded with 


Ag? | 
d 
7 
7 
3 
* 
18 
3 
" 
* 


malevolence, and avoided as an ene. with whom. 3 it 


is dangerous to combat. 


In ſome inſtances, indeed FE enmity of 3 can- 


x not be avoided without the participation of guilt; but 
| then it is the enmity of thoſe, with whom neither vir 
tue nor wiſdom can deſire to aſſociate: and good breed- 


ing may generally be practiſed upon more ealy and more 
honourable terms, than acquieſcence in the detraction 


of malice or the adu/ation of ſervility, the obſcenity of 
a letcher or the blaſphemy of an infidel. Diſagreeable : 


truths may be ſuppreficd ; and when they can be ſup- 


preſſed without guil:, they cannot innocently be uttered ; 


the boaſt of vanity may be ſuffered without ſevere re- 
prehenſion, and the prattle of CNY may be heard NE 


EK] without expreſſions of contempt. 


It happens, indeed, 1c mewhat unfortunately, that 
the practice of gvod breeding, however neceſſary, is 
obſtructed by the oſſeſſion of more valuable n : 
and that great integrity, delicacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, 


exalted genius, and extenſive Jearning, frequently render 


men 1]]-bred. 
Petrarch relates, chat his admirable friend and 
contemporary, Dante Alighieri, one of the moit ex- 
alted and original geniuſes that ever appeared, being 
baniſhed his country, and having retired to the court 
of a prince which was then the ſanQuary of the untor- 
tunate, wat held at firſt in great eſteem; but became 


daily leſs acceptable to his patron, by che ſeverity of 


is manners and the freedom of his ſpeech. There 

were at the ſame court, many players and buffoons; 
gameſters and debauchges, one of whom, diſtinguiſhed 
for his impudence, ribaldry, and obſcenity, was greatly 
careſſed 
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careſſed by the reſt; which the prince ſuſpecting Dante 
not to be pleaſed with, ordered the man to be brought 
before him, and having highly extolled him, turned to 
Dante and faid, „I wonder that this perſon, who is | 
by ſome deemed a fool, and by others a madman, Þ 
_ * ſhould yet be ſo generally pleaſing, and ſo generally | 
EW beloved; when you, who are celebrated for wiſdom, Þ 

Ae yet heard without pleaſure and commended with- 
bout friendſhip.” © You would ceaſe to wonder,” re- | 
pied Dante, © if you conſidered that the conformity of 
character is the ſource of friendſhip.” This ſarcaſm, Þ 
which had all the force of truth, and all the keenneſs of | 253 
veit, was intolerable ; and Dante was Ammeciately dil 
graced and banihed. 
But by this anſwer, though the ;ndigeation which | 

5 produced it was founded in virtue, Dante probably 

gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortified that 


of others: it was the petulant reproach of reſentment 


and pride, which is always retorted with rage; and not | 
the {till voice of Reaſon, which is heard with compla- | 
cency and reverence: if Dante intended reformation, 

his anſwer was not wiſe; if he did not intend reforma- 
tion, his anſwer was not good. | 


Great delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, 35 4 not 


leſs obſtruct the practice of good breeding than inte- 
grity. Perſons thus qualified, not only diſcover pro- 
portionably more faults and failings in the characters 
which they examine, but are more diſguſted with the“ 
| faults and failings which they Wide the common 
5 topics of converſation are too trivial to engage their 
attention; the various turns of fortune that have lately 
happened at a game at Whiſt, the hiſtory of a ball at 


Tunbridge cr Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's jewels 


and lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of a horſe-race 
or a cock- match, and diſquiſitions on the game act 


or the ſcarcity of partridges, are ſubjects upon which 


men of delicate taſte do not always chuſe to declaim, 
and on which they cannot patiently hear the declama- | 
tion of others. But they ſhould remember, that their 
impatience is the impotence of reaſon and the preva- 


lence of vanity ; that if they fit filent and reſerved, 


___—__—__—_————_—_ — _—_ 


J oc gr ep 
Hie, who does not practiſe good breeding, will not 
| find himſelf conſidered as the object of good breeding by _ 
| others, There is, however, a ſpecies of ruſticity, Which 
| it is not leſs abſurd than injurious to treat with con- 
tempt: this ſpecies of ill breeding is become almoſt pro- 
verbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; nor ſhould it be 
expected, that he who is deeply attentive to an abſtruſe 
| ſcience, or who employs any of the three great faculties 
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they will in their turn be deſpiſed and hated by thoſe 
whom they hate and deſpiſe; and with better reaſon, for 
perverted power ought to be more odious than debility. 
Io hear with patience, and to anſwer with civility, ſeems 

| to comprehend all the good breeding of converſation ; _ 

and in proportion as this is eaſy, filence and inattention _ 


| of the ſoul, the memory, the imagination, or the judg- 


a 


— 


2 
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ment, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral objects, ſhould 
have ſtudied punctilios of form and ceremony, and be 
cqually able to ſhine at a route and in the ſchools. That 
the bow of a chronologer, and the compliment of an 
| aſtronomer, ſhould be improper or uncouth, cannot be 
_ | thought ſtrange to thoſe who duly conſider the narrow- _ 
neſs of our faculties, and the impoſſibility of attaining _ 
FJ VV 
| Equally excuſeable, for the ſame reaſons, are that ab- 
ſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs of place and perſon, 
to which ſcholars are ſo frequently ſubject. When 
| Lewis XIV. was one day lamenting the death of an 
E old comedian whom he highly extolled, © Yes,” replied _ 
Boileau, in the preſence of madam Maintenon, “ he 
performed tolerably well in the deſpicable pieces of 
 * Scarron, which are now deſervedly forgotten even in 
| © the provinces.” __ eee 
As every condition of life, and every turn of mind, has 
ſome peculiar tempration and propenſity to evil, let not 
the man of uprightneſs and honeſty be moroſe and ſurly 
in his practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe delicacy 
and penetration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe imperfecti- 
ons in others from which he himſelf is not f 
dulge perpetual peeviſhneſs and diſcontent ; nor let 
learning and knowledge be pleaded as an excuſe for not 
condeſcending to the common officers and duties of civil 


life: 


ND 
xxl 
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life: Di as no man ſhould be well-bred at the ex. 18 
pence of his Virtue; no man ſhould practiſe virtue, | © 
ſo as to deter others from Imitation. e 

1 IS OL _—_ 

. MT 88. e September 8, 1753. | 0 
= -Sempergue Pr CL OTST | um 

5 af bi, femper ws os incomitata c eier. 5 a 
— vim. — "Fi mel cor 

She wem 6 . | ei 

: To Seder in her ſleep thro? ways unknown, | der 
Guideleſs and dark.- — Dzvors. | 
nab 


EWTON, whoſe power of F ioveltigntag: nature] but 
few will deny to have been ſuperior to their own, | ©: 


N 


confeſſes, that he cannot account for gravitation, the firſt | tur. 


| principle of his ſyſtem, as a property communicable to | ( 
matter; or conceive its effects to be otherwiſe produced, der 
| than by the immediate and perpetual influence of tl: | for 
11 ALMIGHTY: and, perhaps, thoſe who moſt atten- eith 
tively conſider the phenomena of the moral and natura! þ van 
[ Il] __ world, will be moſt inclined to admit the agency of in- þ ulti 
I viſible being. cult 
1 In dreams, the wind appears to bs wholly pale | bec 
| 08 for dreams are ſo far from being the effect of a voluntary | ſom 
| effort, that we neither know "of what we ſhall dream, kinc 
Wil! Nor whether we ſhall dream at all. 3 a 
1. The human mind does not, indeed, appear to have | non 
Wi. any power equal to ſuch an effect; for the ideas con- felic 
1 ceived in dreams without the intervention of ſenſible ob-“ A 
1 jects, are much more perfect and ſtrong than can 5 Ty [ 
1 ö formed at other times by the utmoſt effort of the moſt and 

1 if lively imagination: and it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that nels 


1 the mind is more vigorous when we ſleep, than when beig 

|| we are awake; eſpecially if it be true, as J have before rem: 

re marked, that “ in fleep the power of memory is þ #1 

10 « wholly ſuſpended, and the gn Gernot 18 . her na 
| « only 
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« only about ſuch objects as preſent themſelves, without 


comparing the paſt with the preſent ;” except we judge 


pl the foul by a maxim which ſome deep philoſophers 
have held concerning horſes, that when the tail is cut off 


dhe reſt of the members become more ſtrong. 


In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which 
material objects do not excite ; and which the force of 


imagination, exerted by a voluntary effort, cannot form: 


ly 


E, 


- $ 
43 5 
F 
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but the mind of the lunatic, beſides being impreſſed with 
the images of things that do not fall under the cogni- 

' zance of his ſenſes, is prevented from receiving correſ- 

poonding images from thoſe that do. When the viſionary 


monarch looks round upon his cloaths which he has de- 
corated with the ſpoils of his bed, his mind does not con- 


ceive the ideas of rags and ſtraw, but of velvet, embroi- 
dery, and gold; and when he gazes at the bounds of his 
cell, the image impreſſed upon his mind is not that of a 
naked wall which incloſes an area of ten feet ſquare; 
but of wainſcot, and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds 
ck a ſpacious apartment adorned with magnificent furni- 
ture and crowded with ſplendid dependents. 


Of the lunatic it is alſo univerſally true, that his un- 


derſtanding is perverted to evils, which a mere perver- 
fon of the underſtanding does not neceſſarily imply. He 
either ſits torpid in deſpair, or is buſied in the contri- 
vance or the execution of miſchief. But if lunacy is 
ultimately produced by mere material cauſes, it is diffi- 
cult to ſhew, why miſery or malevolence ſhould always 
be complicated with abſurdity; why madneſs ſhould not 


ſometimes produce inſtances of frantic and extravagant 


| Kindneſs, of a benevolent purpoſe formed upon erroneous 
N Ee and purſued by ridiculous means, and of an 
honeſt and harmleſs chearfulneſs ariſing from the fancied 
felicity of others. „F 7 
A Lunatic is, indeed, ſometimes merry, but the mer- 
Ty lunatic is never kind; his ſport is always miſchief ; 
and miſchief is rather aggravated than atoned by wanton- 
Tels : his diſpoſition is always evil in proportion to the 
| height of his phrenzy : and upon this occaſion it may be 
| Iemarked, that if every approach to madneſs is a devi- 


ation to ill, every deviation to ill may be conſidered as 


- 


an approach to madneſs. 


2 | . | | Among 
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Among other amaccountable phenomena in | Pascß TT = 
the invincible abſurdity of opinion with reſpect to ſome ] | « 
ſingle object, while the mind operates with its full vigour Þ de 
upon every other: it ſometimes happens, that when this Þ fal 

bObject is preſented to the mind, reaſon is thrown quite] du 
but of her ſeat, and the perverſion of the underſtanding Þ® 
for a time becomes general; but ſometimes it ſtill con. ] « 
tinues to be perverted but in part, and the abſurdity it. | « 
ſelf is defended with all the force of regular wgame: . 


5 tation. e | « 
A moſt eiae influnce of this kind may no _ 
- be communicated to the public, without injury to a goodÞ „ 
man, or a good cauſe which he ſucceſsfully maintained. I « 
Mr. Simon Browne, a diſſenting teacher of exemplay] 4 
life and eminent intellectual abilities, after having been] 
ſeome time ſeized with melancholy, deſiſted from tie] 4 
duties of his function, and could not be perſuaded uf 
join in any act of worſhip either public or private. IIþ „ 
friends often urged him to account for this change in hs ( 
conduct, at which they expreſſed the utmoſt grief ani} “ 

: aſtoniſhment ; and after much importunity he told them] « 
„ that he had fallen under the ſenſible diſpleaſure q]  « 
„60d, who had cauſed his rational ſoul gradually th « 
„ periſh, and left him only an animal life in comma ( 
with brutes; that it was, therefore, prophane for hin! 4 
„do pray, and 1 Incongryeus to be preſent. at the prajin 4 
4: of others * 
In this opinion, however ed he was inflexible, 1 

a time when all the powers of his * ſubſiſted in therp 
full vigour, when his CORCERHONS were clear and . 
reaſoning as. 3 Be 
Being once importuned to for grace at 1 405 table of i 14 
friend, he excuſed himſelf many times; but the requeÞ | « 
being ſtill repeated, and the company kept ſtanding, I © © 
_ diſcovered evident tokens of diſtreſs, and, after ſome iI « 
reſolute geſtures and heſitation, expreſſed with great fe 2 « 
vor this ejaculation : „ Moſt merciful and almigith * * 
* GOD, let thy ſpirit, which moved upon the face, « 

e the waters when there was no light, deſcend uy} 1 © 
c me; that from this darkneſs there may riſe up a "= 
* to praiſe thee !” ” * 
But the moſt & aſtoniſhing proof both of his intelletul} 1 
excellel . 
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IN. 88. THE ADVENTURE R. mo” 


| 4 "excellence and defect, 1s, A defence of the Religion of 
Nature and the Chriſtian Revelation, in anſwer to 
1 Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” and his 

dedication of it to the late queen. The book is univer- _ 
 fally allowed to be the beſt which that controverſy pro- 
- rey and the dedication 1 is as follows : 1 


M ADAM, _ | 
F all the 8 things that have — 


S « tendered to your royal hands ſince your firſt 
© happy arrival in Britain, it may be boldly ſaid, what 
© now beſpeaks your majeſty's acceptance is the chief. 


Not in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle unworthy your 
exalted rank, and what will hardly prove an entertain- 
ing amuſement to one of your majelty's deep penetra- : 


© tion, exact judgment, and fine taſte, 


« Buton account of the author, who i is the firſt being 5 


E of the kind, and yet without a name. 


He was once a man; and of ſome lite. name; but 


of no worth, as his preſent unparalleled caſe makes 
e but too manifeſt, for by the immediate hand of an 
„ avenging GOD, his very thinking ſubſtance has for 


more than ſeven years been continually waſting away, 
till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be not ut- 
terly come to nothing. None, no not the leaſt re. 
membrance of its very ruins remains, not the ſhadow 
of an idea is left, nor any ſenſe that, ſo much as one 


WI ſingle one, perfect or imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, 


ever did r to a mind within him or was perceiv- 


ed by it. 


© Such a preſent from fach a thing, 190 worth- 
leſs in itſelf, may not be wholly unacceptable to your 
' majeſty, the author being ſuch as hiſtory cannot pa- 


| ; “ rallel: and if the fact, which is real an = | no fiction, 


nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it muſt be recorded 
as the moſt memorable and indeed aſtoniſhing event 
in the reign of George the ſecond, that a tract com- 
poſed by ſuch a thing was preſented to the illuſtrious 
Caroline ; his royal conſort needs not to be added ; 
fame, if 1 am not miſinformed, will tell that with 
pleaſure to all ſucceeding times. 

* He has been informed, that your majeſty? 8 piety 7 ys 
das genuine and eminent, as your excellent qualities are 

| i great | 


7. 
6 
e flatter their ſuperiors. 
But if he has been told the work: ſuch a ks 
his will certainly ſtrike your majeſty with aftoniſh. Þ 
« ment, and may raiſe that commiſeration in your royal 
“ breaſt which he has in vain endeavoured to excite in 
_—_ 


n 
8 


in it and to it. 5 

If your majeſty, in your moſt 8 addreſs to the „ 
King of Kings, ſhould think of ſo ſingular a caſe, you 
may, perhaps, make it your devout requeſt, that the 
* reign of your beloved ſovereign and conſort may be 
renowned to all poſterity by the recovery of a ſoul 
noy inthe utmoſt ruin; the reſtoration of one Wien 


loſt at preſent amongſt men. 


3 
cc 
64 
oo 
= 
b 


« courts are not uſually the places where the Jevout re- 
66 


46 


1 


* 
cc 
7 as 
_ 
6 

TT” 


if 


that a thinking being could for ſeven years together . 
cc 
60 
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great and conſpicuous. This can, indeed; be trul; 
known to the great ſearcher of hearts only ; He alone, 
who can look into them, can diſcern if they are ſin. 
cere, and the main intention correſponds with the ap. 
pearance ; and your majeſty cannot take it amiſs, if 


ſuch an author hints, that His ſecret approbation is of Þ 
infinitely greater value than the commendation « | 


men, who may be caſily miſtaken and are too apt to 


thoſe of his friends; who by the moſt unreaſonable 
and ill founded conceit in the world, have imagined, 


live a ſtranger to its own powers, exerciſes, operations 


and ſtate, and to what the our? GOD has been doing 


And ſhould this caſe affect your Toynl ha. you 


«6 


cc 


46 


will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the 


truly devout, who have the honour to be known to 


your majeſty : many ſuch doubtleſs there are ; though 


ſort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not 1impro- 
bable, that multitudes of the pious throughout the land 


may take a caſe to heart, that under your majeſty's 


patronage comes thus recommended. 


„ Could ſuch a favour as this reſtoration be ine 


cc 


«Cc 


«6 


from Heaven by the prayers of your majeſty, with 
what a tranſport of gratitude would the recovered be- 


ing throw himſelt at your majeſty's feet, and adoring 


the Divine Power and Grace, profeſs himſelf, 
Madam, your majeſty” 8 

« moſt obliged and dutiful nan 

1 This 


} 
oy 

0 
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This dedication; which is no Where foeble or CENTY 


z Y bat in the places where the object of his phrenzy was 
immediately before him, his friends found means to ſup- 
I preſs ; wifely conſidering, that a book to which it ſhould _ 
be prefixed, would certainly be condemned without ex- 
amination ; for few would have required ſtronger yk 
| dence of its inutility, than that the author by his dedica- 
ion appeared to be mad. The copy, however, vas pre- 
| ſerved, and has been tranſcribed into the blank e be- 
fore one of the books which is now in the library of a 
friend to this undertaking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed | 
by his merit than his rank, and who recommended it as 
a a literary curioſity, which was in danger of being loſt 
E for want of a e in which! it 1 be . cd. 


| No, 15 | Ti, September x 1 I. * 1 7 5 3. 


1 Precipus tamen 9 in 1 ini ran, 8 
i guidam in hde eum parte emnibus e Term operis autori- 
| bus preferant. ES  QUINTILIAN. | 


His great excellence was in moving compaſſion, with 
2 reſpect to which many 885 bim the firſt Piſce of all the 
5 writers of at kind. | 


To the Abvzur uk ER. 
8 1 N. 


II is aaa) foe [I to lament, with 1 
ing regret, the devaſtations committed on antient li- 
braries, by accidents and time, by ſuperſtition, ignorance, 
and gothiciſm : but the loſs is very far from being in all 
caſes equally irreparable, as the want of ſome kinds of 
books may be much more eaſily ſupplied than that of 


others. By the interruption that ſometimes happens in 


the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, the mind is 
emancipated from traditionary ſyſtems, recovers its native 


| Elaſticity which had been benumbed by cuſtom, begins 
to examine with freedom and freſh vigour, and to follow 
truth inſtead of authority. The loſs of writings, there- 


CORCICOREOACOHCONEOXCOXCOXOIKLORDIX C00 coca ee | 


fore 


r 
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fore, in 1 which reaſoning i is concerned, is not, parka 0 
great an evil to mankind, as of thoſe which deſcribe 
characters and facts. 

Io be deprived of the laſt books Livy, of the fa. 


tires of Archilochus, and the comedies of Menander, i; 


a greater misfortune to the republic of literature, than. 


the logic and the Phyſics of Ariſtotle had never deſcend: 
Fo ed to poſterity. 


Two of your predeceſſors, Mr. Adrentuies, of 4 


7 judgment and genius, very juſtly thought that the 


| ſhould adorn their lucubrations by publiſhing, one of Þ 


them a fragment of Sappho, and the other an old Gre. 
_ clan hymn to the Goddeſs Health: and, indeed, I con- 


ceive it to be a very important uſe of your paper, u 


bring into common light thoſe beautiful remains of anti. 


ent art, which by their preſent ſituation are deprived af 
that univerſal admiration they ſo juſtly deſerve, and ar: 
only the ſecret enjoyment of a few curious readers. In | 


_ Imitation, therefore, of the examples I have juſt menti. 
oned, I ſhall ſend you for the inſtruction and entertain- 


ment of your readers, A fragment of Simonides and o 4 s 
Menander. = | 


Simonides was celebrated by 


ſiſtible ſkill in moving the paſſions. It is a ſufficient pa- 


negyric that Plato often mentions him with approbation, =? 
Dionyſius places him among thoſe poliſhed writers, who! 
excell © in a ſmooth volubility, and flow on, like plen 
«© teous and perennial rivers, in a courſe of even and un « 
e interrupted harmony? , 
It is to this excellent critic that we are 1 for Þ 
| the preſervation of the following paſſage, the tenderneß | 
and elegance of which ſcarcely need be pointed out to 
_ thoſe who have taſte and ſenſibility. Danae, being by | 


her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown into 


the ſea with her child, the poet proceeds thus to relate 4 


her diſtreſs: 


*Ors NS y dnidnAic anf 5 
Bęiſin ute, xumbeion & N⁰⁰,L 


Aeigæceri Nes. BT aac 
1 * Ti Lal Papas 


| the antients hs the Þ 
= fecal, correctneſs and purity of his ſtyle, and his irre- 


v 


0 
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When the raging wind began to roar, and: the waves 


to beat ſo violently on the cheſt as to threaten to over- 
| ſet it, ſhe threw her arm fondly around Perſeus, and 
ſaid, the tears trickling down her cheeks, © O my Jon, | 

| * what ſorrows do I undergo! But thou art Wrapt in a 
deep ſlumber; thou ſleepeſt ſoundly like a ſucking 
child, in this joyleſs habitation, in this dark and dread- 
4 ful night, lighted only by the glimmerings of the 


ce 


moon! Covered with thy purple mantle, thou re- 
« gardeſt not the waves that daſh around thee, nor the 


13 whiſtling of the winds. O thou beauteous babe! If 
thou wert ſenſible of this calamity, thou wouldſt bend 

| © thy tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I be- 
e ſeech thee, O my child! Sleep, with him, 0 ye bil- 


' 1 lows! and ſleep likewiſe my diſtreſs!“ 


Thoſe who would form a full idea of the Silas of 


| the Greek, ſhould attentively conſider the following 
| happy i imitation of it, which, I have reaſon to believe, 

is. not ſo extenſively known or ſo warmly admired as it 
| ought to be; and which, indeed, far excells the original. 


The poet, having pathetically painted a great princels 


| taking leave of an affectionate huſband on his death bed, 
and endeavouring afterwards to comfort her ineonfolable 
| family, adds the following particular. 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 

_ Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 

Convertit, puerum fo Pore vinttun 

©, Wud nutrix Placido V. ni ONE: 

/OL, II. , eee, 
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_ Dermis, inguit, «0 miſelle, nec te Ps 
Vultus examines, f tentiumgue 
Per longa atria commovent, nec ulla 
Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolore. 
«Nec ſentis patre deſtitutus illo, 
Qui geftans genibuſve brachiove, 
Aut formans lepidam tuam laquelam, 
 * Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. : 
Ju dormis, volitantque, qui be, 
&* Riſus in roſeis tuis labellis. 
Dormi parvule ! nec mali dolores 
« Dui matrem cruciant tuæ quietis 
* Rumpant jomnia. —Nuands, prod, tales 
0 Reaibunt oculis meis yore © ET. 


The en bln PL inſenfibility of the 1 bo 


the agony of the mother, her obſerving that the child is 


unmoved with what was moſt likely to affect him, the Þ 
| ſorrows of his little brothers, the many mournful coun- 


tenances, and the diſmal filence that reigned throughout 


the court; the circumſtances of the father playing with] 
che child on his knees or in his arms, and teaching hin] 
to ſpeak; are ſuch delicate maſter-ſtrokes of nature and 


_ paternal tenderneſs, as ſhew the author is intimately ac- 


quainted with the human heart, and with thoſe little Þ 
touches of paſſion that are beſt calculated to move it.. 
The affectionate wiſh of © dormi, parvule!” is plainly Þ 


| imitated from the fragment of Simonides; but the ſud- 


den exclamation that follow“ when, O when! 


hall I ſleep like this infant,” is entirely the property 


of the author, and worthy of, though not excelled by 
any of the antients. It is making the moſt artful and) 


the moſt ſtriking uſe of the ſlumber of the child, to ag- 


gravate and heighten by compariſon the reſtleſneſs o 
the mother's ſorrow; it is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt way cf“ 
laying, © my grief will never ceaſe,” that has ever been] 
uſed. I think it no exaggeration to affirm, that in th 
liccle poem are united the pathetic of Euripides and the“ 

elegance of Catullus. It affords a judicious example 


| of the manner in which the antients ought to be imi- 
tai-d; not by uſing their expreſlions and epithets, which 


s 4s che common method, but by catching a portion 0! Þ 


the! 
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| their ſpirit, 254 adapting their i images and ways of think- 


| ing to new ſubjects. The generality: of thoſe who have 


df © our cuſtoms, and the different idioms of our reſpec- 
| * tive languages?” This would be following the anti- 
he! ents, without tamely treading in their footſteps; this 
n. would be making the fame glorious uſe of them that 
ut] Racine has done of Euripides in his Phædra and Iphige- 
i! nia, and that Milton has done of the en of 
im Eichylus 3 in the character of Satan. _ 

nd If you ſhould happen not to lay aſide this paper, 
c-] among the refuſe of your correſpondence, - as the off- 
tie] ppring of pedantry and a blind fondneſs for antiquity ; or 
it. rather, if your readers can endure the ſight of ſo much 
ny Greek, though ever ſo Attic; I may, perhaps, trouble 
ud] you again with a ew reflections on a the character of Me - 
en, nander. | PO 

Ito "> "> - 85 | | | 1 am, | 

by Þ n 8888 2m Mr. AbvkNTURER. 

and Tours, 

ag- _ PAL AZOPHILUS. 
50 —— 
vol! 

cen 

this 1 | | 

apleſÞ No. 90. Saturday, September 15, 1753. 

imi- -Y : | | 

hich Concretam exemit Jebom: purumque reliquit 
0 Þ Ethereum A * . mplicis ignem. 


propoſed Catullus for their pattern, even the beſt of tlie 


modern Latin poets of Italy, ſeem to think they WEE 


accompliſhed their deſign, by introducing many forid 5 
diminutives, ſach as tenellula, and columbula:? but 
there is a purity and ſeverity of ſtile, a temperate and 
auſtere Manner in Catullus, Wien nearly reſembles 
that of his cotemporary Lucretius, and is happily TOs... 
pied by the author of the poem which has produced 
dteſe reflections, Whenever, therefore, we fit down to 
compoſe, we ſhould aſk ourſelves in the words of Lon- 
ginus a little altered; © How would Homer or Plato, 
| © Demoſthenes or Thucydides, have expreſſed them- 
( ſelves on this occafion; allowing for the alteration of 
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—By length of time, 1 „„ 
The fart 15 worn away of each committed cri” ney: : 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, 1 


But the Pore: æther of the foul remains. 


To the Apvenrunen. 


8 I R, 


5 mg Conc 1 the ridiculous 4 50 


of human vanity, than reading thoſe paſſages of 


the greateſt writers, in which they ſeem deprived of that 
noble ſpirit that inſpires them in other parts; and where, 

inſtead of invention and grandeur, we meet with no- 
thing but flatneſs and inſipidity. 


The pain J have felt in obſerving a lofey genius this 


fink beneath itſelf, has often made me wiſh, that theſe 
unworthy ſtains could be blotted from their works, and 
leave them perfect and immaculate. _ 


I went to bed a few nights ago, full of theſe thoughts, 5 
and cloſed the evening, as I frequently do, with read- 


ing a few lines in Virgil. I accidentally opened that part 


of the ſixth book, where Anchiſes recounts to his ſon 


the various methods of purgation which the ſoul under- Þ 
goes in the next world, to cleanſe it from the filth it 
has contracted by its e with the body, and to 
deliver the pure ætherial eſſence from the vicious tinc- 
ture of mortality. This was ſo much like my evening's 
ſpeculation, that it inſenſibly mixed and incorporated“ 
with it, and as ſoon as I fell allcep, formed elf into 
the following dream. 


I found myſelf in an inſtant in the midſt of a comple 
which was built with all that magnificent ſimplicity that 
diſtinguiſhes zhe productions of the antients. At the 
eaſt end was raiſed an altar, on each fide of which ſtood 


a prieſt, who ſeemed preparing to ſacrifice. On the altar 


was kindled a fire, from which aroſe the brighteſt flame 
J had ever beheld. The light which it diſpenſed, tho 
remarkably ſtrong and clear, was not quivering and daz- 
_zling, but ſteady and uniform, and diffuſed a purple ra- 
diance through the whole edifice, not unlike the fill 


: appearance of the morning. 


While I ſtood fixed i in admiration, my attention was . 
| awakened 2 


EY ent \by e the blaſt fi a trumpet that ſhook this hole 


temple; but it carried a certain ſweetneſs in its ſound, 


which mellowed and tempered the natural ſhrillneſs of 
that inſtrument. After it had ſounded thrice, the being 
| who blew it, habited according to the deſcription . 
Fame by the antients, ifſued a proclamation to the fol- 

' lowing purpoſe: © By command of Apollo and the 
_ « Muſes, all who have ever made any pretenſions to 
fame by their writings, are enjoined to ſacrifice upon 
the altar in this temple, thoſe parts of their works, 
which have hitherto been preſerved to their infamy, 
that their names may deicend ſpotleſs and unſullied to 
« poſterity. For this purpoſe Ariſtotle and Longinus 
are appointed chief prieſts, who are to ſee that 
no improper oblations are made, and no proper ones 


concealed ; and for the more eaſy performance of 


tion. 


As ſoon as "this ao, was made, I turned my 


eyes with inexpreſſible delight towards the two prieſts ; 


but was ſoon robbed of the pleaſure of looking at them 

by a croud of people running up to offer their ſervice. 
Theſe I found to be a groupe of French critics; but 
their offers were rejected by both prieſts with the ut- _ 
moſt indignation, and their whole works were thrown « on 
' the altar, and reduced to aſhes in an inſtant. The 
two prieſts then looked round, and choſe, with a few 
| Others, Horace and Quintilian, from among the Ro- 
mans, and Addiſon from the Engliſh, as their principal | 


affiſtants. 


The firſt who came aria with his offering, by the 
loftineſs of his demeanor was ſoon diſcovered to be Ho- 


mer. He approached the altar with great majeſty, and 
delivered to Longinus thoſe parts of his Odyſſey, Which 


have been cenſured as improbable fictions, and the 
ridiculous narratives of old age. Longinus was pre- 


paring for the ſacrifice, but obſerving that Ariitotle did 
not ſeem willing to aſſiſt him in the office, he returned 


them to the venerable old bard with great deference, 


laying, that * they were indeed the tales of old age, 


but it was the ol age of Homer.“ 


this office, they are allowed to chuſe as their aſſiſt- 
ants whomloever they ſhall think wortliy of the func- - 


Virgil _ 
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Virgl appeared next, and approached the altar with 


i a modeſt dignity in his gait and countenance peculiar to 
himſelf; and to the ſurpriſe of all committed his whole 
_ Zneid to the flames. But it was immediately reſcued 
by two Romans, whom I found to be Tucca and Va- 
rius, who ran with precipitation to the altar, delivered 
the poem from deſtruction, and carried off the author 
between them, repeating that glorious boaſt of about 
OED lines at the beginning of the third Georgic : . 


—Tentanda via ef; 94d me quogque pain 
0] 23 humo, victorgque virim volitare e per ora, 
Primus go in patriam mecum, &. 


After him moſt of the Greek ind Rows a 


5 proceeded to the altar, and ſurrendered with great mo- | 
deſty and humility the molt faulty part of their works. 
One circumſtance was obſervable, that the ſacrifice al- 
ways increaſed in proportion as the author had ventured 
to deviate from a judicious imitation of Homer, The 
latter Roman authors, who ſeemed almoſt to have loft 


ſight of him, made ſo large offerings, that ſome of their 


works which were before very voluminous, ſhrunk f Into 


the compaſs of a primer. 
It gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee Philoſophy 


thus cleared from erroneous principles, Hiſtory purged 
of falſehood, Poetry, of fuſtian, and. nothing left in 
EN but 8 Senſe, and Truth. 


I marked - with particular attention * . offer. 


ings of the moſt eminent Engliſh Writers. Chaucer 


gave up his obſcenity, and then delivered his works to 


Dryden, to clear them from the rubbiſh that encum- 
bered them. Dryden executed his taſk with great ad- 


dreſs, „“ and,” as Addiſon fays of Virgil in his Georgics, 


4 toffed about his dung with an air of gracefulnels :” 


he. not only repaired the injuries of time, but threw 1 in 
a thouſand new graces. He then advanced towards tlie 
4 himſelf, and delivered up a large pacquet, which 


_ contained many plays, and ſome poems. The pacquet 


had a label aliixed | to it, which bore this inſcription, 
& 'To poverty.“ 

Shakeſpeare carried to the altar a long ſtring of puns, 
marked © The Taſte of the Age,“ a ſmall parce! 


of 


. „ „ 
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bl bombaſt, and a pretty large bundle of incorteRinels; 
_ Notwithſtanding the ingenuous air with which he made 
this offering, ſome officiates at the altar accuſed him of 
cConcealing certain pieces, and mentioned the London 
Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwel, The Yorkſhire Tra- 

gedy, &c. The poet replied, . that as thoſe pieces 


« were unworthy to be preſerved, he ſhould ſee them 


'  * conſumed to aſhes with great pleaſure ; but that he 

was wholly innocent of their original.” The two 

| chief prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and diſmiſſed the 
dot with many compliments; Longinus obſerving, that 

dme pieces in queſtion could not poſſibly be his, for that 

the failings of Shakeſpeare were like thoſe of Homer, 

K whoſe genius, whenever it ſubſided, might be com- 
| * pared to the ebbing of the occan, which left a mark 
upon its ſhores, to ſhew to what a height it was ſomc- 
times carried.” Ariſtotle concurred in this opini- 
on, and added, „that although Shakeſpeare was quite 
e ignorant of chat exact ceconomy of the ſtage, which is 
4 ſo remarkable in the Greek writers, yet the meer 
4 ſtrength of his genius had 1 in many points carried him 2 
©. infinitely beyond them.“ 


Milton gave up a few errors in his Paradiſe Lof, 


and the ſacrifice was attended with great decency by Ad- 0 
diſon. Otway and Rowe threw their comedies upon 
the altar, and Beaumont and Fletcher the two laſt acts 
of many of their pieces. They were followed by Tom 
| PUrfey, Etherege, Wycherley, and ſeveral other dra- 
matic writers, who made ſuch large contributions, that : 
they ſet the altar in a blaze. | 


Among theſe 1 was ſurprized to fre an author with 


much politeneſs in his behaviour, and ſpirit in his coun- 
| tenance, tottering under an unwieldy burden. As he 
© approached I diſcovered him to be Sir John Vanbrugh, A 

and could not but ſmile, when on his committing his 
| heavy load to the flames, it proved to be - his eil in 
Architecture 


Pope advanced towards Addiſon, and Aid with | 


F great humiliry thoſe lines written expreſsly againſt him, 
F 60 remarkable for their excellence and their cruelty, re- 
Peating this coupler. 


F 4. | | | 6 Cur | 


8 
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3; Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe er it flow; 
2 That tends to make one . man my foe.” 


| The ingenuous critic infiſted on his taking hem again 
. for,” ſaid he, my aſſociates at the altar, particular]; 
Horace, would never permit a line of ſo excellent 
a ſatyriſt to be conſumed. The many complimeni; 
© paid me in other parts of your works, amply compen- 
fate for this flight indignity. And be aſſured, that no 
little pique or miſunderſtanding ſhall ever make mea 
© foe to genius.” Pope bowed in ſome confuſion, and 
promiſed to ſubſtitute a fictitious name at leaſt, which 
was all that was left in his power. He then retired, after 
having made a ſacrifice of a little pacquet of Antitheſes 
and ſome parts of his Tranſlation of Homer. 
During the courſe of theſe oblations, I was charmed 
with the candour, decency, and judgment, with which 
all the priefts diſcharged their different functions. They 
_ behaved with ſuch dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe 
ages, when the offices of king and prieſt centered in the 
fame perſon. Whenever any of the aſſiſtants were at a 
loſs in any particular circumſtances, they applied to 
Ariſtotle, who ſettled the whole buſineſs in an inſtant. 
But the reflections which this pleaſing ſcene produced, 
were ſoon interrupted by a tumultuous noiſe at the gate 
of the temple ; when ſuddenly a rude illiterate neujtitude 
ruſhed in, led by Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and Byl- 
ingbroke. The chiefs, whoſe countenances were im— 
preſſed with rage which art could not conceal, forced 
their way to the altar, and amidf the joyful acclamation 


_ of their followers threw a large volume into the fire. 


But the triumph was ſhort, and joy and acclamation 
gave way to ſilence and-aftoniſhment : The volume Jay 
unhurt in the midſt of the fire, and, as the flames play ed 
innocently about it, I could diſcover written in letters of 
geld, theſe words, THE BIBLE. At that inſtant my 
ears were raviſhed with the ſound of more than mortal 
_ muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by inviſible beings, 
of which I well remember the following verſes: 
% The words of the LORD are pure words: even 4. 
* the filver, which in the earth is tried, and 11 
ſeven times in the fire,” 


« More 


5 


5 


— 


S 
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„ More to be defired are they than gold ; yes, than 
* much fine gold: | ſwaeeter alſo than , and the 


« honey- comb.“ 
The united melody of infipments and voices, which 


formed a concert ſo exquiſite, that, as Milton fays, 
Ait might create a ſoul under the ribs of death,” threw 
me into ſuch ecltafies,, that 1 Was ie 355 their” 
| Nolence. 0 | | 


Kc. 5 35 1 am, 8 I R, 
Es 15 5 Your humble ſerv ant, . 
1 0 R 1 * 0. 


, No. 91: lo, Sptemter 18, 1753. 


| an,, pits et ſeeder 2145 codim. Ovid. Te 


I 'hus 1 was the father pious to a crime. Apple. 1 


TT is 3 by. 6 who reiedt Chriſtianity, . 


that if revelation had been neceſſary as a rule of life 


to mankind, it would have been univerſal ; and they are, 
upon this principle, compelled to affirm chat only tobe: 


a rule of life, which is univerſally known. 


But no rule of life is univerſally known, except the 


Finch of conſcience. With reſ pect to particular actions, 


opinion determines whether they are good or ill: and; 4 
cConſcience approves or diſapproves in confequence of 
| this determination, whether it be in favour of truth or 


falſehood. Nor can the errors of conſcience be always 


| imputed to a criminal neglect of enquiry : thoſe, by 
whom a ſyſtem of moral truths was diſcovered through 
the gloom of paganiſm, have been conſidered as pro- 
digies, and regarded by ſucceſſive ages with altonifſhment 
and admiration: and that which immortalized one among 


many millions, can ſcarce be thought poſſible to all. 


Men do not uſually ſhut their eyes againſt their imme- 

| diate intereſt, however they may be thought to wink 
Aàgainſt their duty ; and ſo little does either appear to be 
3 dieoverable by the light of nature, that where the 


1 cb Divine 
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Divine Pr eſcription has either been with. held or cor- 
rupted, ſuperſtition has rendered pity cruel, and errot 
has armed virtue againtt herſelf ; miſery has been cul. 
tixated by thoſe who have not incurred guilt 3 and though 
all men Nad been innocent, they might till have been 
wretched. 3 

In the reięn of y ec the Magnificent, the king. 
dom of Golconda was depopulatcd | Dy a peitilence ; and 
after every other attempt to propitiate the gods had 


failed, it was believed, according to the ſuperſtition af 


the country, that INE i the kacrifice of. a Lg 
of royal blood. 


It happened that at this time hes was no virgin of 


. the roval blood, but Tamira, the daughter of Ya! modin, 


whom he had betrothed to one of the princes of his 
court, intending that he ſhould ſucceed to the throne ; 
for Vamodin had no ſon, and - he was not willing that 
his empire ſhould deſcend to a woman. 

Y-modin conſidered himſelf not 175 che father of 
bis people, than of Tamira ; and, therefore, with 
Whatever reluttance, determined to redeem the life of 
the public, with that of the individual. He proftrated 
himſelf in the temple, and invoked his principal idol as 
the founiain of life: From thee,” ſaid he, © I have 
derived my being, and the life which I have propa- 
« gared is thine : when I am about to reſtore it, let me 
64 remember with gratitude, chat I poſleſſed it by thy 
bounty; and let thy mercy accept it as a ranſom for 
e my pecple.” 


Orders were given for the ſacrifice on the next day, 


and 'Tamira was permitted to diſpoſe of the interval 


as ſhe pleaſed, She received the intimation of her fa- 
ther's pleaſure, without much ſurprize ; becauſe, as ſnie 
knew the cuſtom of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that 
the demand of her life would have been delayed fo 
long: the fortified herſelf ageinſt the terrors of death, 
by anticipating the honours that would be paid to her 
memory; and had juſt triumphed” over the defire of 
life, when, upon percciving her lover enter the apart- 
ment, ſhe lot her fortitude 1 IN a moment and burſt into 
tears. 
When they were alone ander lis e966 had like hers 
overflowed 


4 ky... 


|: altar to receive the victim, and the kin 
daughrer to be brought forth, the prince produced her as 
his wife. Vamodin flood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe; 
and then diſmiffing the aſſembly, retired to his palace. 

Alfter having remained about two hours in VA. he 


/ ; 60 


ö Kt. 
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overflowed with filent ſorrow, he took her hand, and 


| with a look of inexpreſſible anxiety and tenderneſs told 


her, that one expedient was yet left, by which her life 


| might be preſerved ; that he had bribed a prieſt to his - 


intereſt, by whom the ceremonies of marriage might be 
immediately performed; that on the morrow, as me 


would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation of the gods 
could not be effected by her death ; and that her father, . 
though for political ee he might appear to be diſ- 


pleaſed, would yet ſecretly rejoice at an event, which 


without his concurrence, had de ivered him from the 
_ dreadful obligation of ſacrificing an only child, through 


whom he hoped to tranſmit. dominion to his Polt deri. 


To this 8 Ni 1 kao to le 


was now ſtrengthened by love, and in whoſe boſom the 


regret of precluded pleaſure had ſucceeded to the hope 


| of glory, at length conſented ; but ſhe conſented with all 
| the timidity, reluctance,; and confuſion, which are pro- 
duced by a conſciouſneſs of guilt; and the prince him- 
| ſelf introduced the man, who was to accompliſh the pur- 
| poſe both of his ambition and his love, * ich a apps arent 
tremor and heſitation. | 


On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood ready at the 


g commanded his 


ſent for the prince. „ The Gods, ſaid he, * though 
they continue the peſtilence, have yet in mercy re- 
ſcued my people from the oppreſſion of a tyrant, who 
appears to conſider the life of millions as nothing in 
competition with the indulgence of his luſt, his ava- 


rice, or his ambition.” Yamodin then ended 


(0 


im to he put to death, and the ſentence was executed 
# the ſame hour. 


Tamira now repented, in 8 Tier, of a 


|, crime, by which the pleaſures not only of poilethon but 


bu were precluded ; her attachment to life was broken, 
by the very meas lich ſhe had taken to preſerve it; 
and 


2 Fake lots, By conicience, then, all men are reftrain- 
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and as an atonement for the forfeit of her 1 virginity, ſhe 


determined to ſubmit to that law of marriage, from 


which as a princeſs only ſhe was exempted, and to throw 
herſelf on the pile by which the body of her huſband was 


to be conſumed. To this her father conſented : their 


aſhes were ſcattered to the winds, and their names were 
forbidden to be repeated. 

If by theſe events it is evident, that V Alder 
ed no law which would have juſtified the preſervation of 
: his daughter: and if it is abſurd to ſuppoſe his integrity 

to be vicious, becauſe he had leſs power and opportunity 

to obtain knowledge than Plato ; it will follow, that, 
by whatever rule the oblation of human ſacrifice may 
be condemned, the conduct of Yamodin which would 
have produced ſuch ſacrifice was morally right, and that 
of the prince which prevented it was morally Wrong; 
that the conſent of Tamira to the marriage was vicious, 
and that her ſuicide was heroic virtue, though in her 
marriage ſhe concurred with a general law of nature, 


and by her death oppoſed it: for moral right and : 


wrong are terms that are wholly relative to the agent by 
whom the action is performed, and not to the action 
itſelf conſidered abſtractedly, f for abſtractedly it can be 


right or wrong only in a natural ſenſe. It appears, Þ 
therefore, that Revelation is neceſſary to the eftabliſh- Þ_ 


ment even of natural religion, and that it is more rati- 
onal to ae it has been vouchſafed i in Part chan not 
at all. 


ſcience as a guide of life, ſince in theſe inſtances it ap- 
pPears not to coincide with the Divine Law, but to op— 
poſe it, to condemn that which is enjoined, and ap- 


prove that which is forbidden : : but to this queſtion the 


anſwer is eaſy. 


The end which conſcience approves is always good, | 


though ſhe ſometimes miſtakes the means : the end 
which Yamodin propoſed, was deliverance from a 


peſtilence; but he did not nor could know, that this | 


end was not to be obtained by human ſacrifice : and 
the end which conſcience condemns, 18 always ill ; for 
the end propoſed by the prince, was private gain by 


ed 


ds s Dc oo — —_ 1 3 1 * * 


It may, 8 be chad” of what uſe then | is con- 


_ T4 > te. OA a” ah a9. as. 


Like the firm judge inexorably juſt. 
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ed from intentions! ill, and directed i in their choice of 
the end though not of the means: it infallibly directs 


us to avoid guilt, but is not intended to ſecure us from 


| error; it is not, therefore, either uſeleſs as a law to 
* ourſelves, nor yet ſufficient to regulate our conduct 


with reſpect to others; it may ſting with remorſe, but 


it cannot chear us with hope. It is by Revelation 


alone, that Virtue and happineſs are connected: by 


| Revelation, © we are led into all truth; * conſci- 

ence is directed to effect its purpoſe, and repentance is 

B encouraged by the hope of pardon. If this ſun is riſen 

| upon our hemiſphere, let us not conſider it only as the 

object of ſpeculation and inquiry; let us rejoice in its 
influence, and walk by its light; regarding rather with 


contempt than indignation, thoſe who are only ſolli- 


Citous to diſcover, why its radiance is not farther dit- 


fuſed ; and wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt it, becauſe 


tmey ſee others ſtumble to whom it has been denied. 


It is not neceſſary to inquire, what would be de- 


| termined at the Great Tribunal, concerning a heathen 


who had in every inſtance obeyed the dictates of 
conſcience, however erroneous; becauſe it will rea- 


dily be granted, that no ſuch moral perfection was ever 
found among men: but it is eaſy to aſcertain the fate 
of thoſe, © who love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
© their deeds are evil;> who violate the law that has 


been written upon the heart, and reject that which 


| has been offered them from Above; who though their 
ſins are as ſcarlet, cavil at the terms on which they 
might be white as ſnow; and though their iniquities 


have been multiplied without number, revile the hand 
that would blot them from the Regitter of Heaven. 


No. 92. Saturday, September 22, 1753. 


Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti. Hos. 


Bold be the critic, zealous to his truſt, 


To 


THE AD VENTURER. 


T 0 the ADVENTURER. 


| 0 O. 92, 


SIR, 


N the papers of criticifin which: you, have given to) | 


the public, I have remarked a ſpirit of candour and 


: fore of truth, equally remote from bigotry and capti. 
_ ouſneſs: a juſt diftribution of praiſe among the anti. 


ents and the moderns; a ſober deference to reputation 


long eſtabliſned, without a blind adoration of antiqui. 
ty; and a willingneſs to favour later performances, with- 
out a light or puerile fondneſs for novelty. 1 tg 
I ſhall therefore, venture to lay before you, ſuch 4 
5 ſervations as have riſen to my mind in the conſideration 
of Virgil's paſtorals, without any enquiry how far my 
ſentiments deviate from: eſtabliſhed rules or common 
opinions. 15 . 
If we ſurvey the ten | paſtorals in a IRS view, it 
will be found that Virgil can derive from them very 
little claim to the praiſe of an inventor. 
to the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not my pre- 
ſent purpole : : that it has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the 


'To learch in- 


Sacred Writings ſufficiently inform us; and we may 


_ conjecture, with great probability, that it was ſome- Þ 
times the devotion, and ſometimes the entertainment of 

the firſt generations of mankind, 'Theocritus 1 
elegance with ſimplicity; and taught his ſhepherds to 
ſing with ſo much eaſe and harmony, that his country- 
men, deſpairiug to excel, forbore to imitate him; and 


united 


the Greeks, however vain or ambitious, left him in quiet 
poſſe hon of the W which the w ood- -nymphs had 


beſtowed upon him. 
Virgil, however, t taking adnantage of another lan- 


guage, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian Bard: 


he has written with greater ſplendour of diction, and ele- 
vation of ſentiment: but as the magnificence of his per- 


formances was more, the ſimplicity was leſs; and, per— 
haps, where he excels Theocritus, he ſometimes 


obtains his ſuperiority by deviating from the paſtoral cha- 
racter, 

| temptcd. 
pet, though I would willingly. pay to \ Theocritus 
the honour Which! is always due to an original author 
I am 


and pericrinmg what Theocritus never at- 
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I am far- from intending to depreciate Virgil; of 
whom Horace juſtly declares, that the rural muſes 
| have appropriated to him their elegance and ſweetneſs, 
nnd who, as he copied Theocritus in his deſign, has 
reſembled him likewiſe in his ſucceſs ; for, if we ex- 
cept Calphurnius, an obſcure author of the lower 

ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral was written af- 
der him by any poet, till the revival of literature. 


But though his general merit has been enjverfatly 


| acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the producti- 5 
ons of his rural Thalia equally excellent: there is, 
B indeed, in all his paſtorals a ſtrain of verſification which 
it is vain to ſeek in any other poet; but if we except 
dhe firſt and the tenth, they ſeem liable either wholly | 
or in part to conſiderable objections, = 
The ſecond, though we ſhould forget the great charge | 
againſt it, which I am afraid can never be refuted, might, 
tbink, have periſhed, without any diminution of the - 
praiſe of i its author; for I know not that it contains one 
affecting ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or any paſ- 
| age that ſtrikes the imagination or awakens the paſſions, 
The third contains a conteſt between two ſhepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which ſome particulars might 
well be ſpared, carried on with ſprightlineſs and ele- 
' - gance, and terminated at laſt in a reconciliation : but, 
| ſurely, whether the invectives with which they attack | 
| each other be true or falſe, they are too much degrad- 
ed from the dignity of paſtoral innocence; and inſtead 
- of rejoicing that they are beth victorious, I ſhould not 
have prieved could they have been both defeated.” 


The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind: 


it is filled with images at once {pl-ndid and pleaſing, and 
zs elevated with grandeur of language worthy of the firſt 
of Roman pocts ; but I am not able to reconcile myſelf 
to the diſproportion, between the performance and the 
occaſion that produced it: that the golden age ſhould 

_ return becauſe Pollio had a fon, appears ſo wild a fiction, 
chat Jam ready to ſuſpect the poet of having written, | 
for ſome other purpoſe, what he took this opportunity 
bol producing to the public. 

' "The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, which 
haas ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as che model of palto- 
BY ral 
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ral dlegies;” To. deny praiſe to a performance whic 
ſo many thouſands have laboured to imitate, would be 


to judge with too little deference for the opinion © 


| mankind : yet whoever ſhall read it with impartiality, 
will find that moſt of the images are of the mythologi- 
cal kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; and that there 
are few ſentiments of rational e or natural laments 
tion. 


In the Silenus he again its to the dignity of 5 


e ſentiment and heroic poetry. The addreſs u 
Varus is eminently beautiful: but ſince the compli- 


ment paid to Gallus fixes the tranſaction to his owt 
time, the fiction of Silenus ſeems injudicious; nor has 


any ſufficient reaſon yet been found, to juſtify his choice 
of thoſe fables that make the ſubjcct of the ſong. 


The ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the tuneful 
ſhepherds: and ſurely, it is not without ſome reproach 


to his inventive power, that of ten paſtorals Viryi 
has written two upon the ſame plan. One of the ſhep 
herds now gains an acknowledged victory, but without 
any apparent ſuper! iority; and the reader, when he ſec 
the prize adjudged, is not able 0 diſcover how it was 
delerved, 
Of the eighth 3 D little is properly the ED of 
Virgil, that he has no claim to other Praiſe or blame 
than that of a tranſtator. 


Of the ninth, it is ſcarce pollible to diſcover the de. 


ſign or tendency : it is ſaid, I know not upon what au- 


thority, to have been compoſed of fragments of othet 


poems; and except a few lines in which the author 
touches upon his own misfortunes, there is nothing that 
ſeems appropriated to any time or place, or of which 
_- any other uſe can be diſcovered than to fill up the poem. 


The firſt and tenth paſtorals, whatever be deter- 


mined of the reſt, are ſufficient to place their author 


above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of Gallus 


_ diſappointed in his love, is full of ſuch ſentiments as 
diſappointed love naturally produces; his wiſhes are 


wild, his reſentment is tender, and his purpoſes are in- 


conſtant. In the genuine language of deſpair, he ſooths 


himſelf a-while with the pity that ſhall be paid him at- 
ter his death ; 


Han 
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AIamen cantabitis, Arcades, inguit, 
Montibus hac veſtris: ſoli cantare periti _ 
Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter w quieſeant, 


N efra; meos olim f Mali dicat amores 


_ e 0 Arcadian 3 


Ve beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains! 


Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach your rocks: my woes, e 


So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeteſt reſt repoſe. 


5 O that your birth and buſineſs had n mine; = | 
To ſeed the flock, and prune the Im vine! 


Wan rev. 


Pic e 3 SD cont Re and to- 

S 85005 to be any thing but what he is, he wiſhes him- 

ſelf one of the ſhepherds. He then catches the idea of 

rural tranquillity ; but ſoon diſcovers how much happier 8 

+ 14 ſhould be 1 in n theſe HAPPY regions; with ann at 11 
ſide: . 


Hic gelid Euter, hic + wells 2 1 

Hic nemus; hic 75% tecum conſumerer . 
Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis; 
Tela inter media, atque adverſos detinet hoſtes. 


2$ Tu procul a patrid (nec fit mihi credere) tantum 
 Alpinas, ah dura! nives, & frigora Rheni 


Me fine fola vides. Ah te ne frigora lLedant ! 
| 45 tibi ne teneras glacies Jecet a/pera Plant as. 5 


Here cooling fountains roll this? flow? ry 3 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, | 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. | 
Inſtead of that, me frantic love Jeraing: as 
'Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains: 
While you, and can my ſoul the tale believe, 
Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave | 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! _ 
Seek the rough Alps, where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 
Ah! may no cold e'er blaſt my deareſt maid, 
Nor pointed ice thy! tender feet invade! Wanxrox. 


He 


ont ob Syn Sante; No ——— —— 1 
3 > me 1 — 
7 2 4 : 
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1 | | He then. turns his thoughts on every Ids in queſt f : 
olf ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe him: he pro. ſÞ * 
1 poſes happineſs to himſelf, firſt in one ſcheme and then 
4 | „% e, and at laſt finds that We wil ſatisfy; FF he 
| | . 1 a neque Hanel gl . nee carmina ably. Cn | . 
11 1 5 Iupſa placent . ipſæ rurſum concedite hloe. —_ XxX 
1 Non illum noſtri poſſunt mutare labores; „ 
Nec f frigoribus mediis Hebrumqne bibamus, 6 0 


Sithoniaſgue nives byemis (ubeamus aguoſæ: 


 Necfi, cum moriens altd liber aret in Almo, | nm © 
 FEthiopum verſemus oves ſub ſidere Coneri NF © 
_ Omnia vincit amor; & nos cedamus amor. 1 


But now again no more the woodland 1 . 1 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delight Farewell, ye ſhades— —_— | 
No tolls of ours the cruel god can change, 1 
Tho' loſt in frozen deſarts we ſhould range; 1 
Tho' we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 0 * 
Endure bleak winter's blaſts, and Thracian ſnows; 


Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, b 
Where the parch'd elin declines his ſick'ning head; en 


| Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. ; = 3X 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs way; = |Þ - 
And let 1 us love s all. 8 pow: er obey. 1 


Wan ron. 


But e the excellence of the tenth pa- 

ſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to the 
_ firſt which is equally natural and more diverſified. The 

complaint of the ſhepherd, who ſaw his old companien 

at eaſe in the ſhade, while himſelf was driving his lit— 
_ tle flock he knew not whither, is ſuch as, with varii- 
tion of 3 miſery always utters at the {ig 
of proſperity : 


Nos patriæ 1 & dulcia linguimus arva; | 
Mos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, © 
Formuoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida jylvas. 


We leave our country's bounds, our much-lov'd plains; 
Wie from our country fly, unhappy ſwains! = 
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ft | You Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, Ws 8 . 1 
) | | Teach Amaryllis name to every ſhade. Wan rox. | ; 


His account of the difficulties of his ber end 
Wh dender Fa of paſtoral dittreſs : 5 


| En ipfe capellas 1 
BY e Eger ago: hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duc: : 
Hic inter denſas corylos modo namguc gemellos, © 
' Spem gregis, ah! filice in nudd connixa religuit. 5 


And 10] fad partner of the general care, 15 _— 
| Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! I 
| While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 5 17 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 
Poor mid” yon tangled hazels as we paſt ; 
On the bareflints her hapleſs twins ſhe caſt, 
| The Hopes and promiſe of * ruin d fold! 1 
. 


The en of Virgil 0 in his little farm, 
combines almoſt all the images of rural pleaſure : and 
be, therefore, that can read | Ut with indifference, has no 
| ſenſe of paſtoral poetry: 


. Vortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura mancbunt, | Ds . 
Et tibi magna ſatis; qguamois lapis omnia rudi, VV 
Limofogue palus obducat paſcua junco. _ ER 


xs. ff Non inſueta graves tentabunt pabula fetas, 44 
„ Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia lædent. on : bi 
he For tunate Jenex, hic inter fiumina nota, | 7 j | 1 
ne E. fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. 1 
en Hic tibi, guæ ſemper wicino ab limite ſepes 8 IR 
it. Hybleis apibus fiorem depaſta falifti, 1 | 8 1} 
: Spe levi annum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. "34 


„t Hine alt z ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras. _ v7 
| Nec tamen interea raucæ, tun cura, palumbes, = 
Nec gemere aeria cefſabit FUTTUL ab Ulms. 


1 Happy old man ! then Kill thy farms reſtord. 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 
What tho? rough ſtones the naked ſoil o erſpread, 


s Or marſhy bulruſh rear its wat'ry head, 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes mall far, 
%% No touch contagious ſpread | its influence here. 


Happy 
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Happy old man! here mid th accuſtom'd ſtreams 
And facred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy paſture's bound, 
The bees that ſuck their flowery ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe: 5 
While from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; 
Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting "WA 
Nor turtles from th' aerial elm to plain.  WarToi, 


It may be obſerved, that theſe two poems were pr 
duced by events that really happened; and may, ther: 


fore, be of uſe to prove, that we can always feel mor 


than we can imagine, and that the moſt artful Action 


ub pye way to truth, 


TJ ik 


Your humble is. 


DVBIV . 


HOOKCOC On 


| SY * fe 7 Js terroribus Or _ 
OC agus 5 ; & modo me Tab modo ponit PR 
| Ho. 


"Tis he who gives my breast a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns ; 
_ Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art; 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 
To Thebes, to Aiden, when he will, and where. 
> Port 


7 RITE RS of a mixed character, that about, 
| in tranſcendent beauties and in groſs impert: 
tions, are the moſt proper and molt pregnant ſubjct 


for criticiſm, The regularity and correctneſs of i 
| Vn 
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| Virgil or Horace; almoſt confine their commentators to 

| perpetual panegyric, and afford them few opportunities 

| of diverſifying their remarks by the detection of latent 
| blemiſhes. For this reaſon, I am inclined to think, that 

a few obſervations on the writings of Shakeſpeare, will 
not be deemed uſeleſs or unentertaining, becauſe he 

| <xhibits more numerous examples of excellencies and 
' I faults of every kind, than are, perhaps, to be diſcovered _ 
in any other author. I ſhall, therefore, from time to 
time, examine his merit as a poet, without blind admi- _ 
4% uo nnE en tend 
As Shakeſpeare is ſometimes blameable for the con- 
duct of his fables, which have no unity; and ſometimes 
for his dition, which is obſcure and turgid ; ſo his 
characteriſtical excellencies, may poſhbly be reduced to 
theſe three general heads : © his lively creative imagin- 


ation; his ſtrokes of nature and paſlion ; and his pre- 


« ſervation of the conſiſtency of his characters.” Theſe 
excellencies, particularly the laſt, are of ſo much impor- 
| tance in the drama, that they amply compenſate for his 
$ tranſereflions againſt the rules of Time and Place, which 
being of a more mechanical nature, are often ſtrictly ob- 
on ſerved by a genius of the loweſt order; but to pour- 
| tray characters naturally, and to preſerve them uni- 
formly, requires ſuch an intimate knowledge of the heart 
of man, and is ſo rare a portion of felicity, as to have 
been enjoyed, perhaps, only by two writers, Homer 
and Shakeſpeare. _ JJV 


Of all the plays of Shakeſpeare, the Tempeſt, is the 


moſt ſtriking inſtance of his creative power. He has 
there given the reins to his boundleſs imagination, and 
has carried the romantic, the wonderful, and the wild, 
to the moſt pleaſing extravagance. The ſcene is a de- 
ſolate iſland: and the characters the moſt new and 
ſingular that can well be conceived; a prince who prac- 
tiles magic, an attendant ſpirit, a monſter the ſon of a 
witch, and a young lady who had been brought to this 
bpolitude in her infancy, and had never beheld a man ex- 
cept her father. Os, | | | : 
As I have affirmed that Shakeſpearc's chief excel- 
{lence is the conſiſtence of his characters, I will exem- 
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plify the truth of this remark, by pointing out ſome ma. 0. 
ſter-ſtrokes of this nature in the drama before us. | 
The poet artfully acquaints us that Proſpero is a mai. a 
cian, by the very firſt words which his N Mira 1 

185 4 ſpeaks to him: EF 


If by your art, my deareſt cher, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 


85 which intimate that the tempeſt deſeribed in the's pre. 
ceding ſcene, was the effect of Proſpero's power. The 
manner in which he was driven from his dukedom df 
Milan, and landed afterwards on this ſolitary iſland, ac. 
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1 companied only by his daughter, is e 3 intro- 
li > duced 1 in a ſhort and natural narration. 
The Offices of his attendant Spirit, Ariel, are enu- 
1 merated with amazing wildneſs of fancy, and yet with Þ _ 
; | F 5 * 2 his employment! is {aid to be, - 
178 | | To tread the oo ze e ; l 
e : of the Galt deep; - OS ED 0 
mY Jo run upon the ſharp wad af the north ; 5 
1 To do buſineſs in the veins o thy earth, 3 
5 9 When it is bak'd with froſt; 555 
1 a.” to dive into the fire; to > ae” — © 
| On the curPd clouds= V = 


(5) 
1 deſcribing the place in hich be las concealed the 0 
| Neapolitan ſhip, Ariel expreſſes the ſecrecy of its ſitu | 8 

tion by the following circumſtance, which artfully glan- b 
ces at ates of his ſervices: | tl 


— — — * — 
e SEES 


FE 
n ee — 2 
r 


In the deep nook, where once 
Thou calbdſt me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the Rill-vext Bermudas — 


— — 
a 2 


* 
Tt — 
— 10 


Ariel, being one of thoſe elves e « whoſe 12 

„ time is to make midnight muſhrooms, and who re- 

1 joice to liſten to the ſolemn curfew ;” by whoſe 

aſliſtance Proſpero has 8 bedimm'd the ſun at noon- 
orie; 


And twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war; | 


——— 
— 1 


has a ſet of ideas and i images peculiar to his ſtation and 
office; 
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office; a hearty of the fame kind with that which! is ſo 
| jullly admir'd in the Adam of Milton, whoſe manners 
and ſentiments are all Paradiſiacal. How delightfully 
and how ſuitably to his character, are the habitations 
und paſtimes of this inviſible being, pe out in the 
* following exquilite long * | | 


Where the bee AY there lurk F” 
- na cowllip? s bell Ilie 5 
There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do Ye. 

Alfter ſun ſet, merrily. 5 
e merrily ſhall I live now _ 
Under the bloflom that monge on the bough. 


Mr. Pope, whale imagination hs been thought by 

” ſome the leaſt of his excellencies, has, doubtleſs, conceiv- - 
eld and carried on the machinery in his“ Rape of the 
Lock,“ with vaſt exuberance of fancy. The images, 
cuſtoms, and employments of his Sylphs, are exattly 
adapted to their natures, are peculiar and appropriated, _ 
are all, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, Sylphiſh, 
The enumeration of the puniſhments they were to un- 

| dergo if they neglected their charge, would on account 
| of its poetry and propriety, and eſpecially the mixture 
of oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any circumſtances in 
| Shakeſpeare's Ariel, if we could ſuppoſe Pope to have 
been unacquainted with the Tempeſt, when he Wrote 

| this part of his accompliſhed poem. 


She did confine thee 
Into a pine; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully reinain 


A dozen years: within which ſpace ſhe FRY Ul 
And left thee there ; where thou didſt vent thy groans, 5 


| As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike. 
If thou more murmur'ſt, I will TRY an 8 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
E Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. 


For this, beſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
855 ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: urchins 
Shall, for chat vaſt of night that. — may work, 


— ————— —— 
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All exerciſe on thee ; thou ſhalt be pinch'd 


5 As thick as honey-combs, each pinch. more : Ringing. 
1 Than bees that made em. 
11 . If chou negletk ft, or doſt n nF a 
11 What I command, I'Il rack thee with old cramps; | 
8 Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar, 8 
11 : That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. SHAKESPEAKL, B 
1 "Whatever ſoit; careleſs of his charge, — h 
Ws! Forſakes his poſt or leaves the Fair at large, | 4 
1 | Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his The 
1170 se ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix d with pins; t 
Wl! Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, | | tl 
1 4 Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye; 0 
| i F Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, ” |: 
1 While clog'd he beats his ſilken wings in vain; = 
l | Or alom ſtyptics with contracting po-W r, l 
INE 4 Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivelPd flow'r LED tu 
105 Or as Ixion fix d, the wretch ſhall feel — 
The giddy motion of the whirling wha 3 04 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall = e 
5 And tremble at che ſea that froths below ! 1 For 1 
| The RE” which'! 18 8 to induce Nomen to + 
believe that his father was drowned in the late tempeſt, . Y 


is exceedingly ſolemn and ſtriking, he 1s fitting upon a 5! 
ſolitary rock, and Weeping, over againſt the place 
Where he imagined his father was wrecked, when he 
| ſuddenly hears "with aſtoniſhment aerial muſic creep by 
him upon the waters, and the Spirit gives him the fol 

lowing Information. 1 in words not proper for any but 2 
Spirit to utter; ; 


F all fathom five thy father lies: ki 
Of his bones are coral made; „ 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea- change, 
Into 8 — rich and ſtrange. 


And then follows a moſt lively circumſtance ; 


Sea 


* 


"Bw nymphs 1 ring 25 knell e 
Hark! now I hear them — Ding -dong- bell FE 


This! is ſo truly poetical, that one can ſcarce forbear ex- 
F | Fung with Ferdinand, ne, . 


This is no mortal bac, nor no o found 
That the carth owns J „„ 


The happy verſatility of Shekclpear's genius mnbles | 
„ him to excel] 1 in lyric as well as in dramadre poely. 


| But the poet riſes ſtill higher | in his management of 
| this character of Ariel, by making a moral uſe of it, 
| that is, I think, incomparable, and the greateſt effort 
ol his art. Ariel informs Proſpero, that he has fulfilled. 
his orders, and puniſhed his brother and companions ſo 
| ſeverely, that if he himſelf was now to behold their 
ſufferings he would greatly ee them. To 
Z which 8 8 W 8 5 


BR Dot thou think fo Spirit ? 
1 n | Mine would, nn, were I human. £ 
7 ProsrERO. And mine ſhall. | 


7 He then takes occaſion, wich dell dexterity ad 8 

0 humanity, to draw an argument from the incorporeality 

et. of Ariel for the . and PROT of Pity and for- 
' © giveneſs : 


n a 

ace Haſt thou, which art but air, a N a * tion 

he Of their afflictions; and ſhall not my ſelf, 

by One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply 

l- Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art ? 
ta 


The poet is a more powerful magician than his on 


Proſpero: we are tranſported into fairy land; we are 


| Wrapt in a delicious dream, from which it is miſery to 
de diſturbed; ; all around 1s enchantment Fe 


The iſle is full of noiſes, 


Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtrumefts 
Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes voices; 
That, if IJ then had wak'd after long ſleep, 

Would make me ſleep again: and then in dreaming, 
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The clouds, methought, would open, and Men richie 
Ready to drop upon 1ne :—when I awak'd, ” 
4 — ho to dream 93 1 5 5 | 


No. 94. Saturday, September 29, 1753. 


= dunn, quod 2 tibi all dure. 5 . jur. 


| What I ew, 5 
Ter may A, on thyſelf beſtow, Dxvypex, 


To the ApvenTuaes. | 
8 I R, = | 


* OU have 1 061 he ke of idle. 


neſs, by ſhewing that whoever compares the num- 


: ber of thoſe who have poſſeſſed fortuitous advantages, 
and of thoſe who have been diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations, will have little reaſon o regiſter himſelf | in 
the lucky catalogue. 


But as we have ſeen chaulend⸗ ſubſeribe to a rafle, 
of which one only could obtain the prize; fo idlenci 


will ftill preſume to hope, if the advantages, however 


improbable, are admitted to lie within the bounds of 


-poſhibility. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that if 
by the error of fortune he obtains the ſtores of the bee, 
he cannot enjoy the felicity ; that the honey which is 
not gathered by indufiry, will be eaten without reliſh, 
if it is not waſted in riot: and that all who become pol- 
ſeſſed of the immediate object of their hope, without any 
efforts of their own, will be diſappointed of enjoyment 


No life can be happy, but that which is ſpent in the 
proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our powers arc 


equal, and which we, therefore, proſecute with ſucces: 


for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pre- 
tence that it will leave few intervals to pleaſure. Bu- 


ſincſs is that by which induſtry purſues its purpoſe, 


and the purpole of iaduſtry is ſeldom diſappointed: 


he, who endeavours t to arrive at a certain point, which 
hs 
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he perceives himſelf perpetually to e enjoys 
all the happineſs which nature has allotted to thoſe hours, 
that are not ſpent in the immediate gratification of appe- 
tites by which our own wants are indicated, or of affect- 
ions by which we are prompted to ſupply | the wants of 
' others. The end propoſed by the buly, is various as 
| their temper, conſtitution, habits, and circumſtances: 
burt in the labour itſelf is the enjoyment, whether it be 
purſued to ſupply neceſſaries or the conveniencics of lite, 5 
whether to cultivate a farm or decorate a palace; for 
| when the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, the 
| pleaſure is at an end, till the object of deſire is again 
| placed at a diſtance, and our powers are again employed 
do obtain it with apparent ſucceſs. Nor is the value of 
| life leſs, than if our enjoyment did not thus conſiſt in 
anticipation; for, by anticipation, the pleaſure which 
would otherwiſe be contracted within an hour, is dif- 
| fuſed through a week; and if the dread which exagge- 
| rates future evil, 1s conk fled to be an encreate of milery, 
| the hope which e future good cannot be denied 
do be an acceſſion of 7 


ppineſs. 
The moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who FO to 


| hope for miraculous advantages, is that of gameſters. 


But by gameſters, I do not mean the gentlemen who 


| ſtake an eſtate, againſt the cunning of thoſe who have 
ver none; for J leave the cure of lunatics to the profefiors 
of phyfic : : I mean the diſſolute and indigent, who in 
the common phraſe put themſelves in fortune's w ay, and 

expect from her bounty that which they eagerly defire, 
and yet believe to be too dearly pufchaſed by diligence 

and induſtry; tradeſmen who neglect their buſineſs, to 
ſquander in faſhionable follies more than it can produce; 
and ſwaggerers who rank themſelves with gentlemen, 


$ merely becauſe they have no buſineſs to purſue. 


The gameſter of this claſs will appear to be equal- 


bh wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or diſap- 
pointed: the object of it depends upon a contingency, 
over which he has no influence; he purſues no pur- 
Pole with gradual and perceptible ſucceſs, and there- 
© fore cannot enjoy the pleaſure which aries from the 
anticipation of its accompliſhment : : his mind is perpc- 
4 we ©. on the rack ; he is anxious in proportion to the 
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5 eagerneſs of his ellos, and his inability to effect it; 
to the pangs of ſuſpenſe ſucceed thoſe of diſappoint. 


--. that follows. Such is the life of him, who ſhuns buſineſs 
| becauſe he would ſecure leiſure for enjoyment ; except 
it happens, againſt the odds of a million to one, that 

a run of ſucceſs puts him into the poſſeſſion of a ſum 

ſutlicient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the remainder of 
bis life : and in this caſe, the idleneſs which made him 

wretched while he waited for the bounty of fortune, 
will neceſſarily keep him wretched after it is beſtowed; 
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was rich; though while he was rich, he was not more 


Won, is reduced by experiment to its intrinſic value; 


be loſes he values as gold. And it ſhould alſo be re- 


ment, and a momentary gain only imbitters the Jof 


he will find, that in the gratification of his appetites, 
he can fill but a ſmall portion of his time, and that 
theſe appetites themſelves are weakened by every at- 


tempt to encreaſe the enjoyment which they were in- 


tended to ſupply ; he will, therefore, either doze a. 
way life in a kind of liſtleſs indolence which he deſ- 
pairs to exalt into felicity, or he will imagine that the 
good he wants is to be obtained by the increaſe of his 


wealth, by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, Þ 


and a more numerous retinue. If which this notion he 
has again recourſe to the altar of fortune, he will either þþ 
be undeceived by a new ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will be! 
reduced to his original indigence by the loſs of that 
- which he knew not how to enjoy : if this happens, of 
which there is the higheſt degree of probability, he will 


inſtantly become more wretched in proportion as he 
happy in proportion as he had been poor: whatever 1s 


whatever is loſt, is heightened by imagination to more: 

wealth is no ſooner ditipated, than its inanity 1s forgot- 
ten, and it is regretted as the means of happineſs which 
it was not found to afford. The gameſter, therefore, of 
Whatever claſs, plays againſt manifeſt odds ; ſince that 
which he wins he diſcovers to be braſs, and that which 


marked, that in this eſtimate of his life, J have not ſup- 
poicd him to Joſe a ſingle ſtake which he had not g 
But though gaming in general is wiſely pros 
by the legiſlature, as productive not only of private but 
o public evil ; yet there is one ſpecies to Which all are 
| ſometimes 
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| ſometimes lint: which equally encourages the wes | 


of idleneſs, and relaxes the vigour of induſtry. 


Ned Froth, who had been ſeveral years butler in a 
family of diſtinction, having ſaved about four hundred 
pounds, took a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and laid in a 5 
ſtock of liquors for which he paid ready be and 
which were, therefore, the beſt of the kind. Ned per- 
B ceived his trade encreaſe; he purſued it with freſh ala- 
| crity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of his heart 
| ſparkled in his countenance : but it happened that Ned, 
in the midſt of his happineſs and proſperity, was pre- 
vailed upon to buy a lottery. ticket. The moment his 
hope was fixed upon an object which induſtry could not 


obtain, he determined tg be induſtrious no longer: to 


draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a Havery 


to which he now ſubmitted with ds; ; and he 


longed for the moment in wiich he ſhould be free: in- 
ſtead of telling his Rory, and cracking his joke for the 
entertainment of his cuſtomers, he receiv ed them with 
indifference, was obſerved to be ſilent and ſullen, and 
amuſed himſelf by going three or four times a day to 
ſearch the regiſter of fortune for the ſucceſs of his ticket. 
In this diſpoſition Ned was fitting one morning in 
| tne corner of a bench by his fire ſide, wholly abſtracted _ 
in the hate ee . of his future fortune; indulging 
this moment the hope of a mere potlibility, and the 


next Doddering with the dread of loſing the felicity 
which his fancy had combined with the poſletiion of ten 


thouſand pounds, A man well dreſſed entered haſtily, | 
and inquired for him of his gueſts, who many times 
called him aloud by his name, and curſt him for his 


deafneſs and ſtupidity, before Ned ſtarted up as from a 


dream, and inquired with a fretful impaticnce what 
they wanted. An affected confidence of being well re- 
| ceived, and an air of forced jocularity in the ſtranger, 
| gave Ned ſome offence ; but the next moment he catch- 


ed him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, upon receiving 
his congratulation as proprietor of the fortunate oket: 


X 8 05 had that Morning been drawn a Prize « of the firſt 
| Claſs | 


It was not, however, long, beſore Ned diſcovered - 


. e e that 
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125 THE ADVENTURER. No. 95. 
than ten thouſand pounds did not 8 the felicity 
which he expected; a diſcovery, which generally pro. 


duces the ditfipation of ſudden affluence by prodigality, 


Ned, drank, and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought 


fine cloaths ; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated flat- 
terers, and damned plays: but ſomething was ſtill want. 
ing; and he reſolved to ſtrike a bold firoke, and attempt 
to double the remainder of his prize at play, that be 
might live in a palace and deep an equipage : but in the 
execution of this project, he loſt the whole produce of 
His lottery ticket, e xcept five hundred pounds in Bank 
notes, which when he would have ſtaked he could not 


find. This ſum was more than that which had eſta- 


- bliſhed him in the trade he had left; and yet, with the 


power of returning to a ſtation that was once the ut- 
moſt of his ambition, and of renewing that purſuit 
which alone had ws him happy, ſuch was the pun- 


gency of his regret, that in the deſpair of recovering 
the money which he knew had produced nothing but 


riot, diſeaſe, and vexation, he threw himſelf from the 


: Bridge into the Thames. 


1 am, 8 I R, 
Your humble ſervant, 


CAUTUS 
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No. 95: Tucſtley, Ohober 2, 1753. 


. wlcique animos novitate tenelo. Ovid. 


And with ſweet novelty your ſoul detain. . 


1 T.is often charged upon writers, that with all their 


pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, they do litiie 
more than copy one another; and that- compoſitions 


ebtruded upon the world with the pomp of novelty, 


contain only tedious repetitions of common ſentimeni*, 


or at beſt exhibit a tranſpoſition of known images, and 


give a new appearance to truth only by ſome light dit. 
terence of arc! {s and decoration. | | > 
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The allegation of reſemblance between det is 


indiſputably true; but the charge of plagiariſm, which 


is raiſed upon it, is not to be allowed with equal readi- 
neſs. A coincidence of ſentiment may eaſily happen 
without any communication, fince there are many oo 
caſions in which all reaſonable men will nearly think 

| alike. Writers of all ages have had the ſame ſentiments, 

| becauſe they have in all ages had the ſame objects of 

| ſpeculation; the intereſts and palſions, the virtues and 
vices of mankind, have been diverſified in different 
times, only by unefſential and caſual varieties; and we 
muſt, therefore, expect in the works of all thoſe who 

| attempt to deſcribe them, ſuch a likeneſs as we find in 
the pictures of the ſame Perſon drawn in different Pe- 


riods of his lite. 


It is neceſſary, t therefore; that before an aches be : 
charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt reproachful, 
= though, perhaps, not the moſt atrocious of literary _ 
1 ue the ſubject on which he treats ſhould be care- 
fully conſidered. We do not wonder, that hiſtorians, 
1 relating the ſame facts, agree in their narration; or that : 
authors delivering the elements of ſcience, advance the 
ſame theorems, and lay down the ſame definitions: yet 

it is not wholly without uſe to mankind, that books arg 
multiplied, and that different authors lay out their la- 


bours on the ſame ſubject; for there will always be 
{me reaſon why one ſhould on particular occaſions, or 
to particular perſons, be preferable to another ; ſome 


will be clear where others are obſcure, ſome will pleaſe 
by their ſtile and others by their method, ſome by their 
embelliſhments and others by their ſimplicity, wage by 


cloſeneſs and others by difulion, 


The ſame indulgence is to be ſhewn to the writers 


of morality: right and wrong are immutable; and 
thoſe, therefore, who teach us to diſtinguiſh them, if 
they all teach us right, mult agree with one another, 

The relations of ſocial life, and the duties reſulting 


from them, muſt be the ſame at all times and in all na- 


tions: ſome petty differences may be, indeed, produced, 
by forms of government or arbitrary cuſtoms ; ; but the 
general doctrine can receive no alteration. | 


Yet it is not to be defired, that morality mould be 
8 4 | confidered 
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conſidered as tente to all future writers: men will 


always be tempted to deviate from their duty, and will, 


therefore, always want a monitor to recall'them; and 


a new book often ſeizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is new. There is 
likewiſe in compoſition, as in other things, a perpetual 

_  vieiſſitude of faſhion ; and truth 1 is recommended at one 

time to regard, by appearances which at another would 

expoſe it to neglect: the author, therefore, Who has 
judgment to diſcern the taſte of his contemporaries, and 
kill to gratify it, will have always an opportunity to 
deſerve well of mankind, by conveying inſtruction to 
them i in a grateful vehicle, 


There are likewiſe many modes of compatition; by 


. which a moraliſt may deſerve the name of an original 
writer: he may familiarize his ſyſtem by dialogues after. 
the manner of the antients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries 
of ſyllogiſtic arguments; he may enforce his doctrine 
by ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity, or enliven it by ſpright- 
lineſs and gayety; he may deliver his ſentiments in naked 
Precepts, or illuſtrate them by hiſtorical examples: he 
may detain the ſtudious by the artful concatenation oi | 
a continued diſcourſe, or relieve the buſy By. mort ſtric- 
tures and unconnected eſſays. 
Io excel in any of theſe forms of writing, will re. 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius; whoever. 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a ic t. 
of readers, whom no other method would have equally 


allured ; ana he that communicates truth with ſacecis, 


muſt be numbered among the firſt bene factors to mankind. 


The tame obſervation may be extended likewiſe to 


the paſlions: their influence is uniform, and their effect; 
nearly the ſame in the huinan breaſt: a man loves and 
hates, deſires and avoids, exactly like his neighbour; 
reſentment and ambition, avarice and indolence, diſcover. 
themſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, in minds diſtant a 
thouſand years from one another. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more 1 than to 


charge an author with plagiariſm, merely becauſe he 


aligns to every cauſe its natural effect; and makes his 
pe rlonages act, as Others in like circumſtances have 


always done. I here are CENGEPROUs in which all men 
wil 
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| will agree, though each derives them from his own ob- 
ſervation ; whoever has been in love, will repre! ent a 


lover impatient of every idea that interrupts his medi- 
tations on his miſtreſs, retiring to ſhades and folitude 


that he may muſe without diſturbance on his approach- 
ing happineſs, or aſſociating himſelf with ſome friend 
| that flatters his paſſion, and talking aw the hours of 
| abſence upon his darling ſubject. Whoever has been 0 : 


unhappy. as to have felt the miſeries of long continued 


hatred, will, without any aſſiſtance from antient volumes, 
be able to relate how the paſſions are kept 1 in perpetual 


agitation, by the recollection of 1 injury and meditations 


ol revenge; how the blood boils at the name of the ehe- 


my, and e is worn away in contrivance of miſchief. 


Every other paſſion is alike ſimple and limited, if it 
be conſidered only with regard to the breaſt Which it 
inhabits: the anatomy of the mind, as that of the body, 


muſt perpetually exhibit the ſame appearances 3 and 


though by the continued induſtry of ſucceſſive 1 inquirers, 7 
new movements will be from time to time diſcovered, 
| they can affect oply the minuter parts, and are com- 
3 monly of more curioſity than i importance. 


It will now be natural to inquire, by what erts are 


| the writers of the preſent and future ages to attract the 
- notice and favour of mankind. They are to obſerve _ 
the alterations which time is always making in the 

| modes of life, that they may gratify every generation 
with a picture of themſelves. Thus love is uniform, 
but courtſhip is perpetually varying; the different arts 
K gallantry, which love has inſpired, would of them- 


ielves be ſufficient to fill a volume; ſometimes balls and 
'trenades, ſometimes tournaments and adventures have 
been employed to melt the hearts of the ladies, Who in 


mother century have been ſenſible of ſcarce any other 
merit than that of riches, and liſtened only to jointures 
und pin money. Thus the ambitious man has at all 
/ times been eager of wealth and power; but theſe hopes | 
have been gratified in ſome countries by ſupplicating 
dhe people, and in others by flaitering the prince: ho- 
nour in ſome ſtates has been only the Ns of military 
| atchievements, in others it has been gained by noily 
E urbulence and popular clamours, Avarice Has worn 
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2 different form.” as ſhe ade che ada of Rome, 
and the ſtock jobber of England; and idleneſs! itſelt, 
how little ſoever inclined to the trouble of 1 invention, 
has been forced from time to time to change its amule- 
ments, and CO! atrive different methods ol Weanng out 
5 the day. 

Here then ! 18 the tad Hom ck. thoſe who ſtudy 
1 Pere may fill their compoſitions with an inexhauſti- 
ble variety of images and alluſions; and he muſt be 
cConfeſſed to look with little attention upon ſcenes thus 
5 perpetually changing, who cannot catch ſome of the 
 Hgures before they are made vulgar by reiterated de. 
criptions. 
It has been Gtoe To Sir Trac anon, 15 

the diſtinct and primogenial colours are only ſeven; but 
every eye can witnels, that from various mixtures in 
various proportions, infinite div erſifications of tints m ay 

be: Produced. In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, 

Which put the world in motion, and produce all the i KB 

buſtle and cagerneſs of the buſy crouds that ſwarm up- 

on the earth; the. palions from whence ariſe all the 


— 


„ pleaſures = pains that we ſce and hear of, if we ana-! 

it lyze the mind of man, are very few; but thoſe few agi- ! 
4 tated and combined, as external cauſes {hall happen o | 
1 operate, and 8 by prevailing opinions and acci- 
1 dental caprices, make ſuch frequent alterations on the : 
1 ſurface of life, that the ſhow while we are buſied i in de- 
0 lineating it, vaniſhes from the view, and a new ſet ot ( 
. 6 objects ſucceeds, doomed to the ſame {ſhortneſs of du. t 
10 | ration with the 8 thus curioſity may always find t 
1 employment, and the bußy part of mankind will furniſh 
110 the contemplative with the materials of ſpeculation to MW * 
„ the end of time. 5 
11100 The complaint, FR that all topics are pre- 
ul "I [| occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of igno- ! 
WR rance or idleneſs, by which ſome diſcourage others and 
110 ſome themſelves: the mutability of mankind will al- 
1 — 1 ways furniſh writers with new images, and the Iuxu- W 7 
1 It riance of fancy may always embelliſh them with new WW © 
i | decorations. eee | | = t 
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| 0 O happy if ye knew your happy ſtate! EE . 


N proportion as the enjoyment aud infelicity of life : 

depend upon imagination, it is of importance that 
this power of the mind ſhould be directed in its opera- 
tions by reaſon: and, perhaps, imagination is more fre- 


quently buſy when it can only embitter diſappointment 


and heighten calamity, and more frequently flumbers 
hen it might increaſe the triumph of ſucceſs, or animate 


inſenſibility to happineſs, than is generally perceived. 


An eccleſiaſtical living of confiderable value became 
vacant, and Evander obtained: 4 recommendation to 


the patron, His friend had too much modeſty to ſpeak 


with confidence of the ſucceſs of an application ſup- 


| ported chiefly by his intereſt, and Evander knew that 
| others had ſollicited before kl: as he was not, there 


fore, much elevated by hope, he believed he ſhould not 
be greatly depreſſed by a diſappointment. The gen- 
tleman, to whom he was recommended, received him 
wich great courteſy; but upon reading the letter, he 
changed countenance, and diſcorered indubitable 


tokens of vexation and regret ; then taking Evander by 


the hand, “ Sir,” ſaid he, « | think it ſcarce leſs a mil- 
fortune to myſelf than you, that you was not five 
minutes ſooner in your application. The gentleman | 
whoſe recommendation you bring, I with more than 
any other to oblige; but I have juſt preſented the 
living to the perſon, whom you ſaw take his leave 
when you entered the room, 

This declaration was a firoke, which Ei had 
neither ſkill to elude, nor force to reſiſt. The ſtrength 


ol his intereſt though it was not known time enough | 


to increaſe his hope, and his being too late only a fow 


minutes, though he had reaſon to believe his applica- 
5 tion bad been precl uded by as many days, were circum - 


| kances 


— — —ů —ä 
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ſtances which imagination immediately improved to ag- 
. gravate his diſappointment; over theſe he muted perpe- 
tually with inexpreſſible anguiſh, he related them to eve- 
ry friend, and lamented them with the moſt paſſionate 
5 exclamations. And yet, what has happened to Evander 
more than he expected: nothing that he poſſeſſed is di- 
miniſhed, nor is any poſlibility of advantage precluded: 
with reſpe& to theſe, and every other reality, he is in 
the ſame ſtate, as if he had never heard of the vacancy 
which he had ſome chance to fill: but Evander groans 
under the tyranny of imagination; and in a fit of cauſe- 
lels fretfulneſs, caſts away peace, becauſe time was not 
ſtopped in its career, and: a miracle did not interpoſe to 
ſecure him a living. 8 
Agenor, on whom the living: which Fvander l. 
Helted was beſtowed, never conceived a ſingle doubt 
that he ſhould fail in his attempt: his character was 
| unexceptionable, and his recommendation ſuch as it was 
believed no other could counter-balauce; he, therefore, 
received the bounty of his patron without much emotion; 
11 he regarded his ſucceſs as an event produced, like rain 
11 and ſun ſhine, by the common and regular operation of 
Di natural cauſes; and took poſſeſſion of his rectory with 
Will the ſame temper, that he would have reaped a field he 
| had ſown, or received the intereſt of a {um which he 
ll || had placed in the funds. But having, by accident, heard 
4 | the report which had been circulated by the friends of 
Evander, he was at once ſtruck with a ſenſe of bis 
good fortune, and was ſo affected by a retroſpe&t on his 
danger, that he could ſcarce believe it to be paſt. - 
_* How providential,” ſaid he, “ was it, that T did not 
3 ay to drink another diſh of tea at breakfaſt, that ] 
found a hackney-coach at the end of the ſtreet, and 
that I met with no ſtop by the way!“ What an alter- 
ation was produced by Agenor's conception of the IÞ 
advantage of his ſituation, and the means by which it 
was obtained! and yet at laſt he had gained nothing 
more than he expected; his danger was not known time 
enough to alarm his fear; the value of his acquiſition $ 
was not increaſed; nor had Providence interpoſed i }. 
farther, than to'exclade chance from the government 
of the world. But Agenor did not before refle&, 3 
. | | „ 
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any gratitude Was Gia to Providence but for's A ds; ; 
be did not enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor eſtimate 7 
his gain but by the probability of loſs. _ 
| As ſucceſs and diſappointment are under the fue, 
| of imagination, ſo are eaſe and health; each of which 
may be conſidered as a kind of negative good, that may 
either degenerate into weariſomeneſs and diſcontent, or 


** be improved into complacency and enjoyment. 
About three weeks ago I paid an afternoon viſit to 

s Curio. Curio is the proprietor of an eſtate which pro- 

- BF duces three thouſand pounds a year, and the huſband of 

i 2 lady 1 remarkable for her beauty and her wit; his age - ſp 
o is that in which manhood is Jaid to be moſt compleat, — 
Ibis conſtitution is vigorous, his perſon graceful, and his 4 
. underſtanding ſtrong. I found him in full health, loll- 

d ing in an ealy chair ; 3 his countenance was. florid, 8 

s was gaily dreſſed, and ſurrounded with all the means of 

a3 bappineſs which e well uſed could beſtow. After 

e, the firſt ceremonies had paſſed, he threw himſelf again 

\; back in his chair upon my having refuſed it, looked wiſt- 

in fully at his fingers ends, croſſed his legs, enquired me 

of neus of the day, and in the midſt of all poſſible advan- 

th | tages ſeemed to polleſs life with a liſtleſs indifference, 

he which, if he could have preſerved in contrary circum- 

he | ftances, would have inveſted him with thedignity of aftoic, 

d It happened that yeſterday I paid Curio another viſit. 

ok I found him in bis chamber; his head was ſwathed in 

his þÞ flannel, and his countenance was pale. I was alarmed = 
his 1 at theſe appearances of diſeaſe ; and enquired with an 5 4 
it. honeſt ſollicitude how he did. The moment he heard RR 
not | my queſtion, he ſtarted from his ſeat, ſprang towards = 
tl WF me, caught me by the hand, and told me, in an lay, e 5 
md that he was in Heaven. a CS 
er- What difference in Curio's eee produced = 
the | this difference in his ſenſations and behaviour ? What 1 
hit Þ prodigious advantage had now accrued to the man, Who i 
ing before had eaſe and health, vouth, afluence, and beau- 1 
me | - ty ? Curio, during the ten days that preceded my laſt = 
jon MW viſit, had been tormented with the tooth- ach ; and had, = 
fed within the laſt hour, been reſtored to eale, by having it 4 
ent 1 drawn. RA 1 
that ie Andi is human reaſon ſo i impotent, and i imagination 0 = 


and perverſe, 
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| perverſe, that eaſe cannot be enjoyed till it has been taken 
5 away ! ? Is it not poſſible to improve negative into poſi. 
tive happineſs, by reflection? Can he, who poſleſſes 
eaſe and health, whoſe food is taſteful, and whoſe fleep 
is ſweet, remember, without exultation and delight, the 
' ſeaſons in which he has pined in the languor of inappe- 


_ tence, and counted the ichen of the * with relileſs 
anxiety 5 


Is an acquieſcence i in the diſpenſations of e 


Wiſdom, by which ſome advantage appears to be denied, 
Without recalling trivial and accidental cheumfiuncer 
that can only aggravate diſappointment, impoſſible to 
reaſonable beings? And is a ſenſe of the Divine Bounty 
__neceflarily languid, in proportion as that bounty appean | 


to be leſs doubttul and interrupted ? _ 
Every man, ſurely, would bluſh to admit theſe ſup⸗ 
poſitions : let every man, therefore, deny them by his 


life. Ile, who brings imagination under the dominion 
of reaſon, will be able to diminiſh the evil of life, and to 
jnereaſe the good; he will learn to reſign with compla- 

cency, to receive with gratitude, and poſſeſs with chear- 


fulneſs : and as in this conduct, there is not only wiſdom 


but virtue, he will under every calamity be able to N. 
joice in hope, and to anticipate the felicity of that ſtate, 
in which “ the en of the Juſt hal be made per: 
6. fe. „ 55 


| No. 97; = "Fil Oele. 9, 1753. 


n xc) N #08 e Tos 1 dowry Ac, 7h Toy o mealpdrer ou 


T&TEt, Get ure, 1 To aveſuajor, 1 To klxòg. 
Axlsr. Por 5 


As well in the conduct of the manners as 5 "94 es: 


tion of the fable, we muit always endeavour to pro- 
_ duce either what is necellary or what 1s probable. 


C HOEVER ventures,” ſays Horace * to 
form a character totally original, let him en- 
«© deavour 


46 


8 


3 No. 97. 
« deavour to preſerve i it with uniformity and conſiſten- 
« cy: but the formation of an original character is a 
« work of great difficulty and hazard. In this arduous 
and uncommon taſk, however Shakeſpeare has wonder- _ 
fully ſacceeded in his Tempeſt : the monſter Calyban is 
the creature of his own imagination, in the formation of 
| which he could derive r no alliſtance from obſervation or 
experience. i 
Caly ban is the for of a We begotten by: a den: = 
the 3 of his mother were ſo terrible, that her 
countrymen baniſhed her into this deſart iſland as unfit _ 
for human ſociety : in conformity therefore, to this dia- _ 
bolical propagation, he is xrepreſented as a prodigy of 
| cruelty, malice, pride, ig norance, idleneſs, gluttony and 
uit. He is introduced with great propriety, curſing 
; Profpero and Miranda whom he had endeavoured-to de- 
| file; and his execrations are artfully contrived to have . 
relerence to the ns Mind of his mother : TO, 
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As wicked dew, as &er my mother bruſly d 
With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
5 Drop o on 1 you both! 8 
5 All the ee . | 
| Of ye corax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you F 


His Lindaels | is, afierwards, expteſſed: as "meh in aha | 


racer, as his hatred, by an enumeration of offices, that 


could be of value only i in a deſolate land, and in the 


eſt] mation of a ſavage : 


I pr 'rthee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 5 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt ; and Inſtruct thee how _ 

To ſnare the nimble marmazet. Tl bring thee 
To cluft'ring filberds ; and ſometimes I'Il get thee 
Young ſea-malls from the rock — 


TI ſhew thee the beſt ſprings ; PI pluck thee berries; ; 


III fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 


Which laſt is, indeed, a circumſtance of great uſe in a 
place, where to be defended from the cold was neither 
ealy nor uſual ; and it has a farther peculiar beauty, be- 


cauie the gathering wood was the occupation to which 
Calyban 
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delicate judgment: 
and moon which he calls the bigger light and the leis; 
and he believes that Stephano was the man in the moon, 
| whom his miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: 
Proſpero reminds him that he firſt taught him to pro- 
nounce articulately, his anſwer 1s full of malevolence | 
_ rage: 15 | 


* * Ss 
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| prize and kill his maſter: 


| this teltimony from ſo inſenſible a monſter. 


ö T:: 


No. 97. 1 
1 Calyban was ſubjected by Proſpero, who, therefore, 


| deemed it a ſervice of high importance. 
The groſs ignorance of this monſter is repreſented with 


he knew not the names of the {un 


yay | ay ted AA as 


and w hen 


18, J know how to curle ; 


You taught x me language ; and my profit on ; = 
0 | 
| 


5 The propereſt return for en a fiend to make for ſuch a 


favour. The ſpirits whom he ſuppoſes to be employxed 


by Proſpero perpetually to torment him, and the many 
forms and different methods they take for this purpoſe, | 
ö are deſcribed with the utmoſt livelineſs and force of fancy: 


Sometimes like: apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; ; then like hedge hogs, -which 


| MM 
Tie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount F 
F 


Their pricks at my foot-fall : ſometimes Am 
All wound with adders, who with clove en tongues. =; 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. — = no 
0 
0 


It is ſcarcely poſſible for any eech to be more RE, 
preflive of the manners and ſentiments, than that in which 
our poct has painted the brutal barbarity, and unfeeling 
ſavageneſs of this ſon of Sycorax, by making him enu- 


merate, with a kind of horrible delight, the various ways 


in which it was poſſible for the drunken ſailors to ſur- 


There thou may'|t 175 3" 
HE firſt ſeiz d his books; or .ith a log 
Batter his full; ; or paunch him with a ſtake ; Wc 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife, 5 ; 


He: adds, in alluſion to his own abominable attempt, 


above all beſure to ſecure the daughter 3 3 Whoſe beau- 
<« ty, he tells them, is incomparable.” The charms of 
Miranda could not be more exalted, than by extorting 


Shake- 


. 
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Slakefpeare ſeems to be the only poet, who poſſeſſes 
| the power of uniting poetry with propriety of character; 
of which I know not an inſtance more ſtriking, than the 
image Caly ban. makes uſe of to expreſs ſilence, which is 
at once highly poetical and ERGY. ſuited to the wildneſs 
of; the ſpeaker: | 28 | 


pray you tread ſoy, that the blind mole may not 
Fear a foot fall. | 


| I always lament that « our author has not of ed this . 
” Ferce and implacable ſpirit in Caly ban, to the end of the 
| play; inſtead of which, he has, 1 think, injudiciouſly 
put into his month, words that amply. repeating a. | 
N e IS 


— 


- Pl be wiſe Catia „„ 
And ſeek for grace. What a thrice deuble FY 
Was I to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worſhip this dull fool? 


 1t muſt not be forgotten, that Shokefpeare has bl 
taken occaſion from this extraordinary character, Which 
| is finely contraſted to the mildneſs and obedience of 
Ariel, obliquely to ſatirize the prevailing paſſion for new _ 
and wonderful fights, which has rendered the Engliſh | 

| fo ridiculous, Were I in England now,” ſays Trin- 

| culo, on firſt diſcovering Calyban, “ and had but this 
He « fiſh painted, not an holiday foo] there but would give 

| © piece of ſilver.— When they will not give a doit to 

| © relieve a lame beggar, they Will lay out ten to c a 
dead Indian.“ 
| Such is the inexhauſtible plenty of our poet s inven- 
| Uon, that he has exhibited another character in this play, 
I entirely his own; that of the lovely and innocent Mi- 
randa 

When Proſpero firſt gives her a ſight of: PONG Fer- 
dinand, ſhe cagerly exclaims, 


— hat wet a ſpirit ? 
Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But ' tis a ſpirit. 


of 


| Her imagining that, as he was ſo beautiful, he muſt ne- 
| Cllarily be one of her father $ atrial agents, is a ſtroke 
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of nature worthy admiration : as are likewiſe her entres. 


ties to her father not to uſe _ harſhly, Py: the Tow { 
0 his art; 


Why Seibt my father ſo ts ? "This. 
Is the third man that e'er 1 law ; ; the irt 
That e er I figh'd for! 


Here we perceive the 0 of that paſſion which 


Proſpero was deſirous ſhe ſhould feel for the prince; and 


which ſhe afterwards more fully expreſſes upon an oc- 
caſion which diſplays at once the tenderneſs, the inno- 
cence, and the ſimplicity of her chæracter- She diſco- 
vers her lover employed in the laborious taſk of carrying 


wood, which Proſpero had enjoined him to perform, | | 
Would,“ ſays ſhe, © the lightning had burnt up thoſe 1 
00 logs that pou are e enjoined to ple If. 
b If you'll fit down En, 
= bags your 28 the while. Proy give me that, 
my 3 )ͤö;XVö ot, 
— = You look wearily. 

11 is by Kleding ſuch little and almoſt pes obi cl cir- i 
: cumſtances, that Shakeſpeare has more truly painted the t 
paſſions than any other writer: affection is more power- e 

fully expreſſed by this ſimple wiſh and offer of aftiſtance, t 

than by the unnatural eloquence and witticiſms of Da- = 

den, or the amorous declamations of Rowe, _ a 

The reſentment of Proſpero for the matchleſs erueli . 

and wicked: uſurpation of his brother; his parental l. 

fection and ſollicitude for the welfare of his daugbtel M 
the heireſs of his dukedom ; and the aw ful ſolemnity WM , 
his character, as a ſkilful! magician ; are all along pre- 
ſerved with equal conſiſtency, dignity and decorum: r 


one part of his behaviour deſerves to be particular , 
pointed out. During the exhibition of a matk wit: W 
which he had ordered Ariel to entertain Ferdinand ani i 


_ Miranda, he ſtarts ſuddenly from the recollection of tie | } 


conſpiracy of Calyban and his confederates again 


his lite, and diſmilles his attendant ſpirits, who inſtar 
ly vaniſh to a hollow and confuſed noiſe. He ap 


pears to be greatly moved; and ſuitably to this agita-, 


tion of mind, which his danger has excited, he rake 


occaiion 
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2. W eccaſion, from the fadden diſappearance of the Mb 
W ſcene, to moralize on the difſolution of all things : 


—— Theſe our actors, 


As I foraold you, were all ſpirits; and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 


ich i Fhe cloud- -capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
na FF The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
o. Vea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 

o. And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 

co- i Leave not a rack behind 

ing 


br obſervation on human life, not excelled by any Falle 8 
of the moral and ſententious ee i 
Wie are ſuch ſtuff 
As FER are made on ; and our little life 
15 rounded with a Leeb "Da ping 
| Thus admirably is an mi of TED ing that 

: | leading beauty i in dramatic poeſy, preſerved throughout 
we the Tempeſt. And it may be farther remarked, that 
ws the unities of action, of place, and of time, are in this 
8 exactly obſerved. The action is one, great, and entire, 
. the reſtoration of Proſpero to his dukedom ; this buſi- 
* neſs | is tranſacted in the compaſs of a ſmall iſland, and 
ot in, or near, the cave of Proſpero; though indeed, it had 
| 1 | been more artful and regular to have confined it to this 
Sx | ſingle ſpot; and the time which the action takes up, is 
„e ly equal to that of the repreſentation; an excellence 
wich ought always to be aimed at in every well- con- 


Pie, ducted fable, and for the want of which a variety of the 


um:“ 
wes moſt entertaining meidents can ee atone, 
ik | 
ail „ 1 | 
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: Woud'ſt thou to honours and cl climb? 

Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 

e dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves. 
eg Daun DES, 


70 the AoyzxTUrER. 


DEAR BROTHER, 
* H E thirſt of. glory is I think h even we the | 


dull dogs who can fit {till long enough to write 


| books, to be a noble appetite. 


My ambition is to be thought a man of life and ſpirit, 


Who could conquer the world if he was to ſet about it, 
but who has too much vivacity to give the neceſſar y at. 
tention to any ſcheme of length. 


IJ am, in ſhort, one of thoſe heroic 8 PR 


have thought proper to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
titles of Buck, Blood, and Nerve. When I am in the 
country I am always on horſe back, and I leap or break 
every hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: when ! 
am in town, Iam conſtantly to be ſeen at ſome of th 
public places, at the proper time for making my appzar- 
ance; as at Vauxhall, or Mary bone, about ten, ve! 
drunk: for though I don't lore wine, I am obliged to 
be conſumedly drunk five or ſix nights in the week; nay 
ſometimes five or ſix days together, for the ſake of mr 
character. Wherever I come, I am ſure to make Y 
the confuſion, and do all the miſchief I can; not for the 


ſake of doing miſchief, but only out of folic you know, 
to ſhew my vivacity, If there are women near me, [ 
{wear like a devil to ſhew. my courage, end talk bawdy 

to ſhew my wit. Under the roſe, I am a curſed favou- 


rite amongſt them; and have had“ bonne fortune” et 


me tell you. I do love the little rogues helliſnly; but 
faith I make love for the good of the public ; - and the 
town is obliged to me for a dozen or two of the finch 


- wenches that were ever brought into its ſeraglios. Onc, 
indeed, I loft; and, poor fond ſoul! 1 pitied Per but 
it could not be helped—felf preſervation obliged me t9 


leave aer—l could not tell her what was the matter, W. ith 


her, rot me if I could; and fo it got ſuch a head, chat 


the devil himſelf could not have ſaved her. 


Theres 


by — — = — — 9 


az ˙— 


[mY 
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T navy one thing vexes me: 1 have 1 405 to 


void having that inſignificant character, a good natured . 


fellow fixed upon me; ſo that I am obliged in my own 
defence to break the boy's head, and kick my whore 


| down ſtairs every time I enter a night houſe; I pick quar- 
rels when I am not offended, break the windows of men 

I neverſaw, overturn wheelbarrows, and ftorm night-cel- 
lars: I beat the watchman though he bids me good mor- 


row, abuſe the conſtable, and inſult the juſtice: for theſe 


feats am frequently kicked, beaten , pumped, proſecuted, : 
and impriſoned ; but Tim is no Flincher; and if he 
does not get fame, blood ! he will deſerve it. 


J am now writing at a coffee-houſe, where I am juſt 


| arrived, after a journey of fifty miles which I have rode 

in four hours. I knocked up my e po two _ 
hours ago. The dog whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, 

that I dare ſay you may track him half the way by the 


blood; but all would not do. The devil take No hind- 


moſt, is always my way of travelling. The moment 1 
ldilmounted, down dropt Dido, by Jove : and here am ul. T, 
al alive and merry, my old boy. 2 
| PI tell thee what; I was a helliſh aſs t e * 1 
| ſhot a damn'd clean mare through the head, for jumping . 
out of the road to avoid running over an old woman. 
But the bitch threw me, and I got a curſed ſlice on the 
cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a paſſion ; who 
could help it you know? Rot me! I would not have 
| loſt her for five hundred old women, with all their brats 
and the brats of their brats to the third generation. 
| She was a ſweet creature! I would have run her five 
and twenty miles in an hour, for five hundred pounds. 2 i 
| But ſhe's gone !—Poor jade! I did love thee, that I did. 


Now whet you ſhall % for me old boy is this. Help 


| toraiſe my name a little d'ye mind: write ſomething ! in 

| praiſe of us pretty ſprightly fellows. I aſſure you We 

| take a great deal of pains for fame, and'tis hard we ſhould 

| be bilkt. I would not trouble you, my dear, but only _ 
I fear I have not much time before me to do my own. 

| buſineſs : for between you and I, both my conſtitution 
and eſtate are damnably out at elbows. I intend to make 

i — ſpin out together as evenly : as poſſible ; but if my 


purſe _ 
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effort only is moral by which appetite is directed or re- | | 
ſtrained, by which it is brought under the government 


without procuring any real good to himſelf: but he has 


5 to confer diſtinction. 


the legiſlature has, indecd, thought fit to interpoſe ; and 
their atchievements are with great ſolemnity rehearſed 
and recorded in a a temple, of which I know not the 
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purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, I . to go with 


my laſt half crown to Ranelagh gardens, and there, ii MW | 

you approve the ſcheme, I'll mount one of the wu 
alcoves, and repeat with an heroic air, 7 F 
1 III boldly venture on the world unknown; 1 
Fo «Tt cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.“ £ 
e rn then ſhoot myſelf thro! the head; and ſo good or 5e. 
FPeours, as you ſerve me, | 

| TIM. WILDGOOSE, 
"x ſhould little . as notice of: a pero 1 ill | 
trieus as the hero who honours me with the name of Þ | 
brother, if I ſhould cavil at his principles or refuſe his 
7 requeſt. According to the moral philoſophy which is 
now in faſhion, and adopred by many of © the dull dogs W | 
e who write books,” the gratification of appetite is vir- | 
tue; and appetite, therefore, I ſhall allow to be noble, 
notwithſtanding the objections of thoſe who pretend, that WW 
Whatever be its object, it can be good or ill in no other Þ 
| ſenſe than ſtature or complexion, and that the voluntary Þ |. 


of reaſon, and rendered ſubſervient to moral purpoſes. 
But with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my cor- iÞ 
reſpondent may have laboured to gratify his © thirſt of 
„ glory,” I am afraid he will be diſappointed. It is, 


indeed, true, that like the heroes of antiquity, whom 
ſucceſſive generations have honoured with ſtatues and 
panegyric, he has ſpent his life in doing miſchief to others W' 


not done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked a city or 
fired a temple ; he acts only againſt individuals in a con- 


trated ſphere, and is loſt among a croud of compet!- 
tors, whoſe merit can only contribute to their mutual ob- 
ſcurity, as the feats which are perpetually performed by 


innumerable adventurers mult ſoon become too common 


In behalf of ſome among theſe candidates for fame, 


celeſtial 
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| celeſtial appellation, bur on carth it is called Juſtice Hall 

in the Old Baily. 4 

As the reſt are utterly lotion” 1 ihne think of f 

| any expedicnt to gratify the noble thirſt of my correſ- 
pondent and his compeers, but that of procuring them 

admiſſion into this claſs ; an attempt in which I do not 

| deſpair of ſucceſs, for I think I can demonſtrate their 

| right, and I will not ſuppoſe it e nas 1 this 


is done they will be excluded. 


Upon the moſt diligent examination af antient 1 

| and modern panegyric, I find that no action has ever 
been held honourable in ſo high a degree, as killing 
men: this indeed, is one of the feats which our legiſla- 
ture has thought fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward 
in Juſtice Hall; it has alſo removed an abſurd diſtine- 

| tion, and, contrary to the practice of pagan antiquity, | 

| has comprehended the killers of women, among thoſe 
who deſerve the rewards that have been decreed to ho- 
micide. Now he may fairly be conſidered as a killer, 

| who ſeduces a young beauty from the fondneſs of a pa- 
| rent, with whom ſhe enjoys health and peace, the pro- 

; tection of the laws, and the ſmile of ſociety, to the t7- 
ranny of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a brothel, to diſ- 
| eaſe and diſtraction, ftripes, infamy, and impriſonment ; 
| calamities which cannot fail to render her days not only 
evil but few. It may, perhaps, be alledged, that the 
woman was not wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe 
| ſhe may be conſidered as felo de ſe. This, however, is 
mere cavil; for the ſame may be ſaid of him who fights | 
when he can run away; and yet it has always been 

| deemed more honourable, to kill the combatant than the | 


fugitive. 


If this claim then of the Blood be admitted, and I is = 

| not ſee how it can be ſet aſide, I propoſe that after his 
remains ſhall have been reſcued from duſt and worms, 
and conſecrated in the temple of Hygeia, called Sur- 

| geon's Hall, his bones ſhall be purified by proper luſt- 

| rations, end erected into a flatue ; that this ſtatue ſhall _ 
ö de placed i in a niche, with the name of the hero, of Which 
it is at once the remains and the monument, written 

| Over it, among many others of the ſame rank, in the 
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for that purpoſe : I propoſe that this gallery be called 
the Blood's Gallery; | and to prevent the labour and ex. 


pence of emblazoning the atchievements of every indi. 


_ vidual, which would be little more than repeating the 


ſame words, that an inſcription be placed over the door 


to this effect; * This gallery is ſacred to the memory 
and the remains of the Bloods ; heroes who lived in 
« perpetul hoſtility againſt themſelves and others; who 
contracted diſeaſes by exceſs that precluded enjoy- 

* ment, and who continually perpetrated miſchief not 
s in anger but ſport : who purchaſed this diſtinction at 
* the expence of life; and whoſe glory would have been 
© equal to Alexander's, if their power had not been 


= i Jeſs,” 


mmm Magnis tamen excidit auſis, Ov. 
But in the glorious enterprize he dy d. Appisox. 


F T ba always been the practice of mankind, to judge 


of actions by the event. The ſame attempts, con- 


; ducted in the ſame manner, but terminated by different 
- ſucceſs, produce different judgments : they who attain 


their wiſhes, never want celebrators of their wiſdom and 
their virtue; and they that miſcarry, are quickly diſco- 


vered to have been defective not only in mental but in 


moral qualities. The world will never be long without 


ſome good reaſon to hate the unhappy ; their real faults 


are immediately detected, and if thoſe are not ſufficient 


to ſink them into infamy, an additional weight of ca- 
lumny will be ſuperadded : he that fails in his endea- 
yours after wealth or power, will not long retain either 


honeſty or courage. C hs 
This ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed in uni- 


verſal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe to have infected ſpe- 
culation: ſo few minds are able to ſeparate the ideas of 


r and proſperity, that even Sir William Temple 
has determined, that © he who can deſerve the name of 
Ja hero, muſt not only be virtuous but fortunate.” 


By 


' a F By this 1 distribution of praiſe ind Mens, 
6 none have ſuffered oftener than Projectors, whoſe rapi- 
. dity of imagination and valtneſs of deſign, raiſe ſuch 


gh | even a projector may gain favour by ſucceſs ; and the 
75 tongue that was prepared to hiſs, then endeavours to 27 . 
105 | cell others in loudneſs of applauſe. 5 


When Coriolanus, in Shakeſpeare, Aeferded to Aas 
15 | dius, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt inſulted him, even e 

while he flood under the protection of the houſe-hold 
Zo | Gods: but when they ſaw that the Project took effect, 


5 and the ſtranger was ſeated at the head of the table, one 
en of them very judiciouſly obſerves, „ that he always 
WH © thought there was more in him than he could think.“ 

_ Machiavel has juſtly animadverted on the different 


might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 
In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the Songqueß 


tempt. 


| turn of giving birth to a Projector : who invading Aſia 
with a ſmall army, went forward in ſearch of adven- 


more raſhneſs to ruſh into another: he ſtormed city at- 
| ter city, over-ran kingdom after kingdom, fought bat - 


that he might make his way through them to new inva- 
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h 4 envy in their fellow mortals, that every eye watches for 
* their fall, and every heart exults at their diftreſſes : yet 


notice taken by all ſucceeding times, of the two great 
projectors Catiline and Cæſar. Both formed the tame 
Project, and intended to raiſe themſelves to power by 

| ſubverting the eommonwealth : they purſued their de- 
ſign, perhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal vir- 
tue; but Catiline periſhed i in the field, and Cæſar re: 
| turned from Pharſalia with unlimited authority: and 
from that time, every monarch of the earth has thought | 
himſelf honoured by a compariſon with Cæſar: and 

| Catiline has been never mentioned, but that his name 


ö nl Greece, and brought down the power of Aſia againſt _ 
it: but after the world had been filled with expeRation 
J wn terror, his army was beaten, his fleet was deſtroyj _ 
ed, and Xerxes has been never menticned without con- 


A few years ren Greece likewiſe had her 
| tures, and by his eſcape from one danger gained only 


| tles only for barren victory, and invaded nations only 
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ſions: but having been fortunate in the execution of þis 
N be died with the name of Alexander the 
Great. 


Theſe are, indeed, events of antient time; hoc he. 


: man nature is always the ſame, and every age will afford 
us inſtances of public cenſures influenced by events, 
8 The great buſineſs of the middle centuries, was the holy 

war; which undoubted]y was a noble Project, and was 


for a long time proſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that 


with which it had been contrived : but the ardour of the 
5 European heroes only hurried them to deſtruction; for 
a long time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and, when at laſt gained, they could not 
keep them: their expeditions, therefore, have been the 


ſcoff of idleneſs and ignorance, their underſtanding and 


their virtue have been equally vilified, their conduct ha 
been ridiculed, and their cauſe has been defamed. 


When Columbus had engaged king F erdinand in the 


| diſcovery of the other hemiſphere, the ſailors with whom 
de embarked in the expedition had ſo little confidence 


in their commander, that after having been long at {ea 
looking for coaſts which they expected never to find, 
they raiſed a general mutiny, and demanded to return: 


he found means to ſooth them into a permiſſion to con- 
tinue the ſame courſe three days longer, and on the 
evening of the third day deſcried land: had the impati- 
ence of his crew denied him a few hours of the time re- 
queſted, what had been his fate but to have come back 


with the infamy of a vain projector, who had betrayed 


the king's credulity to uſeleſs expences, and riſked h 
life in ſeeking countries that had no exiſtence ; how 
- would thoſe that had rejected his propoſals, have triumph- 
ed in their acuteneſs? and when would his name hate 


been mentioned, but with the makers of potable gold 
and malleable glaſs? 5 

The laſt royal Projectors with whom the world hes 
been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the Cz 
of Muſcovy. Charles, if any judgment may be for- 
med of his ,defigns by his meaſures and his en— 


quiries, had purpoſed firlt to dethrone the Czar, then t0 
lead his army through pathleſs deſarts into China, thence 


to make his way * the [word dares the whole 
circuit 
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| circuit of Aſia, and by the conqueſt of Turkey to unite 
Sweden with his new dominions : but this mighty Pro- 


ject was cruſhed at Pultowa, and Charles has fince been 
conſidered as a madman by thoſe powers, who ſent their 


© embaſladors to ſollicit his friendſhip and their ee to 
learn under him the art of war. | 


The Czar found employment fallicient: in his own 


| tominions, and amuſed himſelf in digging canals, and 
building cities; murdering his ſubjects with inſufferable | 


fatigues, and tranſplanting nations from one corner. of his 


dominions to another, without regretting the thouſands 
that periſhed on the way: but he attained his end, he 


made his people formidable, and 15 numbered by fame 
among the Demi- gods. 5 


Tam far from intending to BOD Ret the: ſanguinary p 


projects of heroes and conquerors, and would wiſh ra- 


| ther to diminiſh the reputation of their ſucceſs, than the 
infamy of their miſcarriages: for I cannot conceive, Why 
he that has burnt cities, and waſted nations, and filled the 
world with horror and deſolation, ſhould be more kind- 
ly regarded by mankind, than de that died in the rudi- 
ments of wickedneſs ; why he that accompliſhed miſ- 
| chief ſhould be glorious, and he that only endeavoured 
| it ſhould be criminal: I would wiſh Cæſar and Catiline, 
| Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and Peter, huddled to- 
| gether in obſcurity or deteſtation. 


But there is another ſpecies of Projectors, to whom I 


| would willingly conciliate mankind ; whoſe ends are ge- 
| nerally laudable, and whoſe labours are innocent; who 
| are ſearching out new powers cf nature, or contriving 
| new works of art; but who are yet perſecuted with in- 
eeſſant obloquy, and whom the univerſal contempt with 
| which they are treated, often debars from that ſucceſs - 
| Which their induſtry would obtain if it were permitted 

| to act without oppoſition. _ 

| They who find themſelves 8 to cenſure new 
undertäkings, only becauſe they are new, ſhould conſi- 
der, that the folly of Projection is very ſeldom the folly 

N of a fool; it is commonly the ebullition of a capacious 
mind, crouded with variety of knowledge, and 
heated with intenſeneſs of thought ; it proceeds often 
| from the conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers, from the 
| II 2 e confidence 8 
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conkdencs of thoſe, who having already Avi much, 
are eaſily perſuaded that they can do more: when Ron. 
ley had completed the Orrery, he attempted the perpe. 
taal motion; when Boyle had exhauſted the ſecrets cf 
vulgar chemiſtry, he ned his ton cd to the worksot 
tranſmutation. 
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A Projector general unites thoſe qualities which 


have the faireſt claim to veneration, extent of knowledge 
and greatneſs of deſign: it was ſaid of Catiline, © im. 
e moderata, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat! 
8 projectors of all kinds agree in their intellects, though 
they differ in their morals; they all fail by attempting 


things beyond their power, by deſpiſing vulgar attain- 
ments, and aſpiring to performances to which perhaps, 


nature has not proportioned the force of man ; when 
they fail, therefore, they fail not by idleneſs or timidity, 
but by raſh adventure and fruitleſs diligence. 


That the attempts of ſuch men will often miſcarry 


we may reaſonably expect; yet from ſuch men, and 
ſuch only, are we to hope for the cultivation of thoſe part 
of nature which lie yet waſte, and the invention of thoſe 


arts which are yet wanting to the fœlicity of life. It 


they are, therefore, univerſally diſcouraged, art and dil- 
covery can make no advances. Whatever is attempted 
without previous certainty of ſucceſs, may be conſidered 


as a Project, and amongſt narrow minds may, therefor, 


expoſe its author to cenſure and contempt ; and if tie 
| liberty of laughing be once indulged, every man wil 
laugh at what he does not underſtand, every Project Wil 


be conſidered as madneſs, and every great or new deſigt 
will be cenſured as a Project. Men unaccuſtomed t 


reaſon and reſearches, think every enterprize impractica- 


ble, which is extended beyond common effects, or com- 
priſes many intermediate operations. Many that pre- 
ſame to laugh at Projectors, would conſider a flight 
through the air in a winged chariot, and the move- 


ment of a mighty engine by the ſteam of water, 4 


equally the dreams of mechanic lunacy ; ; and wou! 
hear, with equal negligence, of the union of the Thane 
and Severn by a canal, and the ſcheme of Albuquerque 


the viccroy of the Indies, who in the rage of Lenny 
| 4 


a b had contitved to make Egypt a barren deſart, hy turning 5 

BI the Nile into the Red Sea. 7 

* Thoſe who have attempted much, have ſeldom failed 5 

ks of to perform more than thoſe who never deviate from the 
common roads of action: many valuable preparations 

nich of chemiſtry are ſuppoſed to have riſen from unſucceſs- 

ed ful enquiries after the grand elixir: it is, therefore, juſt 

G i to encourage thoſe WhO endeavour to enlarge the power 

a p of art, ſince they often ſucceed beyond expectation; _ 

_ f and when they fail, may ſometimes benefit che work 

= | even by their miſcarriages, | | | | 9 

tain- : | 

haps, 

hen 

= | = mw | Satardey, Olle, 7d, 17 53. 

= 

505 Neno 7 gen fe it pity. - Joy. 

_ No man c er reach d the Heights of \ vice eat fiſt T ATE, 

| di 8 70 the Aovexrones. 

pted 8 1 R, 

ere 


been eſſentially the ſame in all ages, yet their ex- 


of time and place, and they have been diſtinguiſhed by 


Will 
el different names as new modes of expreſſion have prevail- 
* 10 ed: a periodical writer, therefore, who catches the pic- 


lies which in a ſew years will be ſo changed as not to be 


pre 
oil he deſcribes the appearance, and to connect 1 it with the 
01 name by which it then happens to be called. You have 
UN 

: frequently uſed the terms Buck and Blood, and have 
er, a ; | 
i given ſome account of the characters which are thus de- 


2116! 

.rqu: laſt ſtages of a regular progreion, nor taken any notice 

tility of thoſe which precede them. Their de pendence upon 
had each other is, indeed, fo little known, that many ſup- 


H-q perſons: 
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| *H ou H the e Wy of a men 3 perhaps, 


| ternal appearance has changed with other peculiarities 


ture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the deformity of fol- 


known, ſhould be careful to expreſs the character when 


nominated; but you have not conſidered them as the 


pole them to be diſtin and collateral clailes, formed by 
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| perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, ede and dif. 
_ poſitions : the ſcale, however, conſiſts of eight degrees; 


Joyous Spirit, Buck and Blood. 
paſſed though the whole ſeries, I ſhall explain each 


' No. 100, 


Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jeflamy, Smart, HoneR-Fellow, 


As J have _— 


ſtation by a ſhort account of my life, remarking the pe. 
riods when my character changed its denomination, ard 


virtue in my converlation. 
that was now placed before me, in which there were in- 
numerable objects that I never conccived to exiſt, ren- 
dered me attentive and credulous ; peculiarities, Which, 
without a provincial accent, a ſlouch in my gait, a long 
luank head of hair, and an unfaſhionable ſuit of arab 
coloured cloth, would have denominated me a Green- 
5 bord or, in other words, a Country Put very green. 


me EO incidents by. which the change was Pr. 


duced. 


My father was : wealthy Sk in York ſhire; : and 
when I was near eighteen years of age, he brought me 


up to London, and put me apprentice to a conſiderable 


ſh »pkeeper in the city. There was an aukward, model 
ſimplicity in my manner, and a reverence of religion and 
The novelty of the icere, 


_ Green, then, I continued even in externals near tu 


years; ; and in this ſtate I was the object of univerial con- 


tempt and deriſion: but being at length wearied with 
merriment and inſult, I was very ſedulous to aſſume the 


manners and appearance of thoſe, who in the ſame fte. 


___ tion were better treated. 
1y 1n my ſpeech ; and my father having allowed me 


without powder : 
great exactneſs in an equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, 


I hadalready improved greet- 


thirty pounds a year for apparcl and pocket money, the 


greater part of which I had ſaved, I beſpoke a ſuit ct 


cloaths of an eminent city tavlor, * ſeveral wailtcoats 


- and breeches, and two tr ocks dor 4 change : I cut off my 


hair, and procured a brown bob perriwig of Wilding 
juſt of the ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls round 
the bottom, which I wore very nicely combed, and 


my hat, which had been cocked with 


and purchaſed one of a more faſhionable fize, the tore 

corner of which projected near two inches further t! ” 
thoſe on cach ſide, and was moulded into the ſhape © 

« ſpout: 1 allo furniſhed myſelf with a unge of white 

| wow Es thread 


— dy Irn $4 < — 
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thread ſtockings, took care that my pumps were varniſhed. 
every morning with the new German blacking ball, and 


when I went out carried in my hand a little Twitch, | 
which, as it has been long appendant to the character 


that J had juſt aſſumed, has taken che fame name, and 1 is 
called a Jemmy. On 
I ſoon perceived the e of this. ia.” 
tion. My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with my 
| dreſs; I was ſtill modeſt and diffident, temperate and 
ſober, and conſequently fill ſubject to ridicule : but I 


was now admitted into company, from which I had be- 
fore been excluded by the ruſticity of my appearance 
I was rallied and encouraged by turns; and I was in- 


ſtructed both by precept and example. Some offers 


were made of carrying me to a houſe of private enter- 


tainment, which then I abſolutely refuſed ; but I ſoon 
found the way into the playhouſe, to ſee the two laſt 
acts and the farce : here I learned, that by breaches of 
chaſtity no man was thought to incur either guilt or 
ſhame ; but that on the contrary, they were effentially 
neceſſary to the character of a fine gentleman. I ſoon 


copied the original, which I found to be univerſally ad- 


mired, in my morals, and made ſome farther approaches 
to it in my dreſs; I ſuffered my hair to grow long enough 
to comb back over the fore top of my wig, which, when 
I allied forth to my evening amuſement, I changed to a 
queiie : I tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an ell ot 
black ribbon, which appeared under my neckcloth ; the, 
fore corner of my hat was conſiderably clevated ad." 
thortened, ſo that it no longer reſembled a ſpout, but 
the corner of a minced pie; my w aiſtcoat Was edged 
with a narrow lace, my ſtockings were fitk, and I never 
appeared without a pair of clean gloves. My addreſs, 
from its native- maſculine plainneſs was converted to an 
excels of ſoftneſs and civility, eſpecially when I {poke to 


the ladies. I had before made ſome progreſs in learning 


to ſwear ; I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, 
pon my life, rat it, and zookers, to zauns and the devil. 

I now advanced to by Jove, *fore ged, ged curſe it, and 
demme : but I ſtill uttered theſe interjections in a tremu- 
lous tone, and my pronunciation. was feminine and vici- 
dus. I was ſenſible of my deſects, and, therefore, ap- 
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plied with orcat dili gence to remove them. I frequent- 
I pratiſed alone, but it was a long time before I could 
{wear ſo much to my own ſatisfaction in company, as by 
myſelf. My labour, however, was not without it: 
reward; it recommended me to the notice of the ladice, 
and procured me the gentle appellation of Jefſamy. _ 
I ũ now learned among other Grown Gentlemen 
10 dance, which greatly enlarged my acquaintance ; | 
entered into a ſubſcription for country dances once a 
week at a tavern, where each gentleman engaged to 
bring a partner: at the ſame time I made conſiderable 
advances in ſwearing; I could pronounce. damme with 
a tolerable air and accent, give the vowel its full ſound, 
and look with confidence in the face of the perſon to 
whom I fpoke. About this time my father's elder bro- 
ther died, gore left me an cſtate of near hve hundred | 
Pounds per annum. Inow bought out the remainder of 
my time; and this ſudden acceſſion of wealth and inde- 
pendence gave me immediately an air of greater confi- 
dence and freedom. I laid out near one hundred and 
fifty pounds in cloaths, though I was obliged to go into 
mourning: I employed a court taylor to make them up; 
I exchanged my queiie for a bag; put on a ſword which, 
in appearance at leaſt, was a Toledo; ; and in proportion 
as I knew my dreſs to be elegant, I was leſs lichen 
to be neat. My acquaintance now encreaſed every hour 
I was e flattered, and careſſed; was often in- 
vited to entertainments, ſupped every nicht at a tavern, 
and went home in a chair; ; was taken notice of in public 
: places, and was univerſally confeſſed to be improved into 
a Smart. 
There were ſome 33 in which I found it ne- 
| ls to abſtain from wenching ; and in theſe, at what- 
ever riſzue, I applied myſelf to the bottle; a habit of 
drinking came inſenſibly upon me, and I was ſoon able 
to walk home with a bottle and a pint. Thad learned 8 
ſufficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got by heart 
ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy ſongs, ſome of which I 
ventured to roar out with a friend hanging on my arm 
as we ſcoured the ſtreet after our nocturnal revel. | 
row laboured with indefatigable induſtry to encreaſe 
theſe 10 duitiont [ enlarged my Rock of healths 3 ; made 
Sicut 
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| great de in ſinging, joking, and ſtory wlling) ; ſor 8 


well; could make a company of ſtaunch topers drunk; 
always collected the reckoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began to be covered with red pim- 


| ples, and my eyes to be weak; I became daily more ne- 


gligent of my dreſs; and more blunt in my manner; I pro- 


feſſed myſelf a foe to ſtarters and milkſops, declared that 


there wasnoenjoyment equal to that of a bottle and a friend, 


1 and ſoon gained the appellation of an Honeſt Fellow. 


By this diſtinction I was animated to attempt yet 7 


greater excellence; I learned ſeveral feats of mimickry 
| of the under players, could take off known characters, 
| tell a ſtaring ſtory, and humbug with ſo much fill as 
| ſometimes to take-in a knowing one, I was ſo ſucceſsful 
in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, I ap- 
| plied myſelf with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity, that 
| T1 kept my company roaring with applauſe, till their 
voices ſunk by degrees, and they were no longer able 
to laugh, becauſe they were no longer able either to hear 


or to ſee. I had now aſcended another ſcale in the cli- 
max, and was acknowledged by. all who knew me, co 


be a Joyous Spirit. 


Alter all theſe topics at mecriment were e 


and J had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, my jokes and 
my ſongs, till they grew inſipid, I became miſchievous; 1, 


and was continually deviſing and executing F rolics, to 
the unſpeakable delight of my companions, and the injury 
of others. For many of them I was proſecuted, and 
frequently obliged to pay large damages; but I bore all 
theſe loſſes with an air of jovial indifference, I puſhed 


on in my career, I was more deſperate in proportion as 


[ had lels to loſe, and being deterred from ne miſchief 
by the dread of its conſequences, I was ſaid © run at 


all, and complimented with the name of Buck. 


My eſtate was at length mortgage] for more than it 
was worth; my creditors were im portunate 3 I became 
negligent of myſelf and of others; I made a deſperate _ 


effort at the gaming table, and loſt the laſt ſum that I 
could raiſe; my eſtate was ſeized by the mortgagee ; 1 
learned to pack cards and to cog a die; became a bully 


to Whores; paſſed my nights in a brothel, the ſtreet, 
or the watch houſe; was utterly inlenſible of ſhame, _ 
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and lived upon the town as a beaft of prey in a foreſt 
Thus I reached the ſummir of modern glory, and had 
Jjuſt acquired the diſtinction of a Blood, when J was ar- 
reſted for an old debt of three hundred pounds, and 
throw into the King's Bench priſon. _ 

Abele characters, Sir, though they are diſtin, vet 
do not at all differ, otherwiſe than as ſhades of the ſame 
colour. And though they are ſtages of a regular pro- 
greſſion, yet the whole progreſs is not made by every 

individual: ſome are ſo ſoon initiated in the myſteries of 
the town, that they are never publicly known in their 
Greenhorn ſtate, others fix long in their Jemmyhood, 

_ ethers are Jeſſamys at fourſcore, and ſome ſtagnate in 
_ each of the higher ſtages for life. But I requeſt that 
they may never hereafter | be confounded either by you 
or your correſpondents. Of the Blood, your brother 

Adventurer, Mr. Wildgooſe, though he aſſumes the 
Character, does not ſeem to have a juſt and preciſe icea 
as diſtinct from the Buck, in Which claſs he ſhould be 
placed, and will probably die; for he ſeems determin- 
ed to ſhoot himiclf, juſt at the time when his circum- 
ſtances will enable him to aſſume the higher diſtinction. 

But the retroſpect upon life, which this letter has 

5 made neceſſary, covers me with conſuſion, and aggravates 
deſpair. cannot but reflect, that among all theſe cha- 
racters, I have never aſſumed that of a Man. Man is a 

Reaſonable Being, which he ccaſes to be, who diſgniſes 

his body with ridiculous fopperies, or degrades his mind- 

by deteſtable brutality. Theſe thoughts would have 
been of great ule to me, if they had occurred ſeven years 
ago. If they are of uſc to you, I hope you will ſend 

"ne (mall gratuity for my labour, to alleviate the mil- 
_ ery of hunger and nakedneſs: but, dear Sir, let your 

Sounty be ipeedy, 1 leſt I Pers before it arrive. 


1 am your 1 1 


Commun ſide, King's Bench, NOMENTANUS 
FE | . 


01. 
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vet ſometimes he miltakes. 


To the Avas rung. lots 
8 1 R, 3 : | 
F we conſider the high rank which Mitton 1 de- 


ſervedly obtained among our few Engliſh claſſics, we 


cannot wonder at the multitude of commentaries and 


criticiſms of which he has been the ſubject. 'To theſe. 
] have added ſome miſcellaneous remarks; and if you | 


ſhould at firſt be inclined to reject them as trifling, you 


may, perhaps, determine to admit them, when you re- 
Het that they are new. | 


The deſcription of Eden in hs” fourth book of the 


Paradiſe Loſt, and the battle of the angels in the 
t fixth, are uſually ſelected as the molt ſtriking examples 5 
| Ot a florid and vigorous imagination: but it requires 
much greater ſtrength of mind, to form an aſſemblage 
of natural objects, and range chem wich propriety and 
beauty, than to bring together the greateſt variety of 
the moſt ſplendid images, without any regard to their 
uſe or congruity: as in painting, he, who, by the force 


of his imagination, can delineate alandſcape, is deemed 


a greater maſter than he, who, by heaping rocks of 
coral upon teſſelated pavements, can only make abſur- 
ty ſplendid, and diſpoſe gaudy colours ſo as belt to ſet 
| off each other. | 
© Saphire fountains that rolling over orient pearl 


£c 


run Nectar, roſes without thorns, trees that bear fruit 


C, 


ce 


and balins, are eaſily feigned ; but having no relative 


beauty as pictures of nature, nor any abſolute excellence 
as derived from truth, they can only pleaſe thoſe who 


when they read exerciſe no faculty but fancy, and ad- 
mire becauſe they do not think. 


| I thall not be thought to o digreſs wholly from my 
| et G 


—If ubi petcat. „5 5 : Hon. | 


of Vegetable Gold, and that weep odorous gums. 
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ſubject, IJ would iliuſtrate this remark, by comparing 
two paſſages, written by Milton and Fletcher, on 


nearly the ſame ſubject. The ſpirit of Comus thus pays 


; his | addreſs. of thanks to the Water nymph Sabrina; 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
\ From a thouſand 8 
That tumble down the en hill = 
Summer drought, or finged air, 
Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair; 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten chryſtal fill with mud: 


Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the fine of a 


iy er goddeſs ; the circumſtance of ſummer not ſcorch- 
iyg her treſſes, is highly poetical and elegant: but what 


follows, though i it is pom pous and 17 Is unnatural 


ang far fetched, 


May thy billows roll zſhore 
The beryl, and the golden ore: 
May thy lofty head be crown'd. 
With many a tow'r and terras round ; 
And kere and there, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon! 


ö The e ee in the third and fourth lines is  happi ly 
fancied ; but what idea can the reader have of an En- 
gliſh River rolling Gold and the Beryl. aſhore, or of 

groves of Cinnamon growing on its banks? The images 

in the following pallage of Fletcher are al ſimple and 
: real, all appropriated and ſtrictly natural: 


For thy kindneſs to ine ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with w indy force, 

Croſs thy ſtream to top thy courſe : 
| May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns caſt down thy brink : 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour. wade 

In thy cool ſtreams, wife or maid, 

When the {pawn on ſtones do lie, 


To waſh their hemp, and {poil the fry. 
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The glaring picture of Paradiſe is not, in my opini- 
on, ſo ſtrong an evidence of Milton's force of imaginati- 
on, as his repreſentation of Adam and Eve when they 
left it, and of the paſſions with which ey were agitated | 


| on that event. 


tler the e 


| jections as againſt his garden of Eden. He has endea- 
pvoured to elevate his combatants, by giving them the _ 
enormous ſtature of giants in romances, books of which 
he was known to be fond; and the proweſs and behavi- 
our of Michael as much reſemble the feats of Arioſto's | 
Knights, as his two-handed {word does the weapons of 
chivalry. I think the ſublimity of his genius much 
more viſible, in the firſt appearance of the fallen Angels; 


the debates of the infernal peers; the paſſage of Satan 


| through the dominions of Chaos, and his adventure 
with Sin and Death; the miſſion of Raphael to Adam; 
| the converſations between Adam and his wife; the cre- 
ation; the account which Adam gives of his firlt ſenſa- 
tions, and of the approach of Eve from the hand of her 


CREATOR; the whole behaviour of Adam and Eve 


after the firſt tranſereſſion ; ; and the proſpect of the va- _ 
rious ſtates of the world, and N of man, exhibited . 
in viſion to Adam. 


In this viſion, Milton judidiouſſy repreſents Adam, | 


3 as ignorant of what diſaſter had befallen Abel, when | 
_ was murdered by his brother : bur during *% converſa- 


tion with Raphael, the poet ſeems to have forgotten this 


neceſſary and natural ignorance of the firſt man. How 
was it poſſible for Adam to diſcern what the Angel! 
meant, by“ cubic phalanxes, by planets of aſpect ma- 
(l lign, by encamping on the foughten field, by van and 

| « rear, by ſtandards and gonfalons and glittering tiſſues, 


9 by the girding ſword, by embattled ſquadrons, cha- 
« riots, and flaming arms and fiery fteeds?” And although 


| Adam poſſeſſed a ſuperior degree of knowledge, yet 


doubtleis he had not ſkill enough in chemiſtry to under- 


ſand Raphael, viho informed him, that 
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— „ Sulphutous and nitrous Cm 5 
They found; they mingled, and with ſubtil art, 
| Concocrte and ADUSTED, they reduc'd © 
To blackeſt grain and into ſtore convey'd. 


And: ſurely, the nature of cannon was not much ex- 


plained to Adam, who neither knew nor wanted the uſe 


of iron tools, by telling that no reſembled the 
5 hollow bodies of oak or fir, 


Wich branches lopt, i in wood © or mountain fellg. 


He chat never beheld the brute creation but in its pal- 


times and ſports, muſt have greatly wondered, When 
the Ange expreſſed the flight of the Satanic hoſt, by 


: ſayin ing chat ey 45 


As a . 
of; goat TIMORO Us flock, together throng'd. 


ut as ew are many exuberances in this poem, 


there appears to be alſo tome defects. As the ſerpent 


was the inſtrument of the temptation. Milton minute 


Iy deferibes its beauty and allurements: and I have fre- 

quently wondered, that he did not, for the ſame e, 
give a more elaborate deſcription of He tree of life; cl- 
: pecially as he was remarkable for his knowledge ” 
imitation of the Sacred Writings, and as the following 

_ paſſage in the Revelations alforded him a hint, from 
which his creative fancy might have worked up a ſtrik- 


ing picture: © In the 'midit of the ſtreet of it, and of 


either fide the river, was there the tree of life; which 


ce bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded — fruit 
« every month: and the leaves of the tree were tor the 


„ healing of the nations.” 


At the end of the fourth book, ſuſpenſe and attenti- 
on are excited to the utmoſt; a combat between Satan 
and the guardians of Eden is eagerly expected, and cu- 
riofity is impatient for the action and the cataſtrophe : 


but this horrid fray is prevented, expectation is cut off, 


and curioſity diſappointed, by an expedient which, 
though applauded by Addiſon and Pope, and imitated 


from Homer and Virgil, will be deemed frigid and 


insttifcitl, by all Who judge from their own . 
2 
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and are not content to echo the decifion of others,” The 5 
golden balances are held forth,“ which,” ſays the poet, 
« are yet ſeen betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion : 5 83 


tan looks up, and perceiving that his ſcale mounted : 


aloft, departs with the ſhades of Night. To make ſuch £ 


a uſe. at ſo critical a time, of Libra, a mere imaginary 


fien of the Zodiac, is ſcarcely Juſtifiabl e in a poem tound- 
= ed on religious truth. 


Among innütnerable beauties in 1 Paradiſe Loft, Ps 


. think the moſt tranſcendent is the ſpeech of Satan at the 
| beginning of the ninth book; in which his unextinguiſh- 


YO 


able pride and fierce indignation againſt GOD, and his 
| envy. towards Man, are ſo blended with a involuntary 
approbation of goodneſs, and diſdain of he meanneſs 


and baſeneſs of his preſent undertaking, as to render it, . 


on account of the propriety of its ſentiments and its 


turns of paſſion, the molt natural, molt ſpirited, and 
truly dramatic ſpeech, that is, perhaps, to be found in 


any writer whether anticnt or modern: and yet Mr. | 
Addiſon has paſled it over unpraiſed and unnoticed. _ 


If an apology ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the 


freedom here uſed with our inimitable bard, Jet me con- 
clude in the words of Longinus:“ Whoever was Care- 


fully to collect the blemiſhes of Homer, Demoſthe- 55 


nes, Plato, and of other celebrated writers of the ſame 
rank, would find they bore not the leaſt proportion 
to the ſublimities and excellencies with which their 
8 works abound.” _ : 


1. am, 1 1 R, 
3 humble 8 


4 e PALAZOPHILUS. 
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Lid tam 15 pede concidis, 8 
Conatis non peniteat W peracti ? Toy. 
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What in the conduct of our life appears 85 

So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But, when \ we have our wiſh, we > wiſh undone. 
: | | | Davor. : 


'To the ApyENTURER. | 


8 13 R. 
HAVE been for many years a under i in | London: 
I My beginning was narrow, and my ſtock ſmall; 1 
was, therefore, a long time, brow-beaten and deſpiſed 
by thoſe, who having more money thought they had 
more merit than myſelf, I did not, however, ſufer 
my reſentment to inſtigate me to any mean arts of ſup- 
plantation, nor my eagerneſs of riches to betray me to 
any indirect methods of gain; I purſued my butineſ 
with inceſſant aſſiduity, ſupported by the hope of being 
one day richer than thoſe who contemned me; and had 
upon every annual review of my books, the ſatisfaction 
of finding my fortune increaſed beyond my expectation. 
Inn a few years my induſtry and probity were fully 
roecompenſed, ny wealth was really great, and my re- 
putation for wealth ſtill greater. I had large ware- 
houſes crouded with goods, and conſiderable ſums in the 
public funds; I was careſſed upon the Exchange by the 
moſt eminent merchants; became the oracle of the 
common council; was ſollicited to engage in all com- 
mercial undertakings, was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a ſhort time one of the directors of a wealthy 
company; and to complete my mercantile honours en- 
joyed the expenſive happineſs of fining for ſheriff. 
© Riches, you know, eafily produces riches: When! 
had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obſtruction or oppoſition to fear ; ; new acquiſitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I continued 
for ſome years longer to heap thouſands upon thouſands, 
At laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a citizcr's 
proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate in the country, 
and to cloſe my life in retirement. From the hour that 
this deſign entered my imagination, I found the fatigues 
of my employment every day more oppreſſive, and per- 
ſuaded myſelf that I was no longer equal to perpetual 
attention, and that my health would ſoon 0 deſtroyed 
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by the torment. and diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs. 1 
could imagine to myſelf no happineſs but in vacant jol- 3 

| lity, and uninterrupted leiſure; nor entertain my friends 
| with any other topic, than the vexation and aka . 


ol trade, and the happineſs of rural privacy. 


But notwithſtanding theſe declarations, I could not | 
| nt once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of ceaſing to 
get money: and though I was every day enquiring for 


a purchaſe, I found ſome reaſon for rejecting all that 


were offered me; and, indeed, had accumulated fo | 
| many beauties and conveniencies in my idea of the ſpot, 
| where I was finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the 
world might have been travelled over, without diſcove- 
ry of a place which would not have been defective in : 


dome particular, c. 8 


Thus I went on ſtill talking af retirement, ad gill 

| refuſing to retire; my friends began to laugh at my de- 

| lays, and I grew "aſhamed to trifle longer with my own 

| inclinations: an eſtate was at length purchaſed, I tranſ- 

W ferred my ſtock to a prudent young man who had mar- 
| ried my daughter, went down into the country, and 


commenced lord of a ſpacious manor. 


| Here for ſome time I found dappinelt equal to my f 

| expectation. I reformed the old houſe according to the 

| advice of the beſt architects, I threw down the walls 
| of the garden and incloſed it with paliſades, planted _ 
| long avenues of trees, filled a green-houſe with exotic 
plants, dug a new canal, and ew the earth. 3 into the 0 
| old moat. 

The fame of theſe 3 ſwproveinents: brought 
in all the country to ſee the ſhow. I entertained my 


| viſitors with great liberality, led them round my gar- 


| dens, ſhewed them my apartments, laid before them 


plans for new decorations, and was gratified by the won- 
der of ſome and the envy of others. 


I was envied; but how little can one man judge of 


| tlie condition 8 another? The time was now coming, 


in which affluence and {plendor could no longer make 
me pleaſed with myſelf. I had built till the imagina- 
tion of the architect was exhauſted; I had added one 


| Wavenience to another till I Knew not What more to 


wiſh 


_ 


. 
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wiſh o or to deſign ; ; I had laid out my gardens, planted 
my park, and compleated my water-works; and what 
now remained to be done? what, but to look up to 
arrets of which when they were once raiſed I had no 
farther uſe, to range over apartments where time was 
tarniſhing the furniture, to ſtand by the caſcade of which 
I ſcarcely now perceived the found, and to watch the 
growth of woods that muſt Sire their ſhade to a diſtant. 


I; generation. 


In this gloomy 15 1 is every ny hs and en 
od; ; the happinels that I have been ſo long procuring is 
now at an end, becauſe it has been procured ; 1 wan. 
der from room to room till I am weary of myſelf; ] 

ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of my ella tes 
from whence all my lands lie in proſpect round me; l 
| ſee nothing that I have not ſeen before, and return home 
diſappointed, though I knew I had nothing to expect. 
In my happy days of buſineſs I had been accuſtomed 
| to riſe early in the morning, and remember the time 
when I grieved that the night came ſo ſoon upon me, 
and obliged me for a few hours to ſhut out afluence and 
_ proſperity. I now ſeldom ſee the riſing ſun, © but to 
tel] him,” with the fallen angel, how I hate his 
% beams,” I awake from fleep as to languor or impri- 
ſbonment, and have no employment for the firſt hour but 
to conſider by what art I ſhall rid myſelf of the ſecond. 
I protract the breakfait as long as I can, becauſe, when 
it is ended I have no call for my attention, till I can 
with ſome degree of decency grow impatient for my 
dinner, If I could dine all my life, I ſhould be happy : 
I eat not becauſe I am hungry, but becauſe J am idle: 
but alas! the time quickly comes when I can eat no 
longer; and ſo ill does my conſtitution ſecond my in- 
clination, that I cannot bear ftrong liquors ; ſeven hours 
muſt then be endured before 1 ſhall ſup ; but ſupper 
comes at laſt, the more welcome as It is in a ſhort time 
ſucceeded by 8 ; 
Such, Mr. AvvenTuRIER, is the happineſs, the hope 
of which ſeduced me from the duties and pleaſures of 
a mercantije life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means of innocent 
amuſement, and many ſchemes of ulctul employment 
Which 
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which I do not appear ever to have known; -and that 
nature and art have provided pleaſures, by which, with- _ 


| out the drudgery of ſettled buſineſs, the active may be 
99 85 engaged, the ſolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial entertained. _ 
Thheſe arts, Sir, I have med: When firſt I took | 
TE. poſſeſſion of my eſtate, in conformity to the taſte of 
my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my ken- 
nel with dogs and my table with horſes ; but a little ex- 
perience ſhewed me, that theſe inſtruments of rural 
|  foelicity would afford me few gratifications. I never ſhot 
but to miſs the mark, and, to confeſs the truth, was 
afraid of the fire of my own gun. I could diſcover no 
muſic in the cry of the dogs, nor could diveſt myſelf 
ol pity for the animal whoſe peaceful and inoffenſive 
life was ſacrificed to our ſport: I was not, indeed, al- 
ways at leiſure to reflect upon her danger; for my horſe, 


Who had been bred to the chace, did not always re- 


gard my choice either of ſpeed or way, but leaped | 

_ hedges and ditches at his own diſcretion, and hurried 
me along with the dogs, to the great diverſion of my * 

brother ſportſmen: his eagerneſs of purſuit once incited 


him to ſwim a river; and That leiſure to reſolve in the 


water, that I would never hazard my: life again for the 


_ deſtruction of a hare. 


Books I then ordered to be procured, and by the. 
ireRtion of the vicar had in a few weeks a cloſet ele- 
gantly furniſhed. You will, perhaps, be ſurprized' _ 
when I ſhall tell you, that when once I had ranged 

them according to their ſizes, and piled them up in re- 


_ gular gradations, I had received all the pleaſure which 


they could give me. I am not able to excite in myſelf _ 


any curioſit) after events which have been long paſſed, 


and in which I can, therefore, have no intereſt; Jam 


utterly unconcern'd to know whether Tully or De— 
moſthenes excelled in oratory, whether Hannibal 


loſt Italy by his own negligence or the corruption of his 


. 


© countrymen. I have no {kill in controverſial learning, 


nor can conceive why fo many volumes ſhould have 


been written upon queſtions, which I have lived ſo long 
and fo happily without underſtanding. I once reſolved 
to gothrough the volumes relating to the office of juſtice 
of the peace, but found them ſo crabbed and DIES 

that 
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dat in leſs than a month I defiſted in deſpair, and re- 


ſeolved to ſupply my deficiencies by paying a competent 5 N 


ſalary to a ſkilful clerk. 8 
725, SB naturally inclined to hoſpitality, 405 for ſome 55 
time kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits with the 
neighbouring gentlemen ; but though they are eaſily | 
brought about me by better wine than they can find at 
any other houſe, I am not much relieved by their con- 
verſation; they have no ſkill in commerce or the ſtocks, 
and J have no knowledge of the hiſtory of families or 
the factions of the country; ſo that when the firſt civi- 


| hities are over, they uſually talk to one another, and I 


am left alone in the midſt of the company. Though: 
I cannot drink myſelf, I am obliged to encourage the 
_ circulation of the glaſs; their mirth grows more turbu- 


lent and obſtreperous, and before their merriment is at 


an end, I am fick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, reproach- | 


TT with my ſobriety, or by ſome * inſinuations inſulted =, 
5 a cit. 


am condemned by a fooliſh endeavour to be happy by _ 
Imitation; ſuch is the happineſs to which I pleaſed my- _ 


Such, Mr. "Adventures. 18 the” life to * I | 


ſelf with approaching, and which I confidered as the _ 


chief end of my cares and labours. I toiled year af- 
ter year with chearfulneſs, in expectation of the happy 


hour in which I might be idle; the privilege of idlencls 


is attained, but has 1 not brought with 1 it the bleſing of 
cranquilliry. 0 


1 am, 
Yours, &c. 


MERCATOR. 


Ps No. 103. | Tueſday, Oaheber 39s 1753- 


Qui enim ratione ſinenus, | 8 
Au cupimus “ Jvv. 


How void of reaſon are our hopes and ars! Daypey. 


"IN- 
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TN thoſe remote times + wh.” by the intervention of 
Fairies, men received good and evil, which ſu e 
ceeding generations could expect only from natural 
_ cauſes; Soliman, a mighty prince, reigned over a thou- 

| ſand provinces in the diſtant regions of the eaſt. It is 
recorded of Soliman that he had no favourite; but among 

dhe principal nobles of his court was Omaraddin. 

_  Omaraddin had two daughters, Almerine and She- 
| limah, At the birth of Almerine, the fairy Elfari- 
na had preſided; and, in compliance with the impor- 

ttunate and reiterated requeſt of the parents, had en- 
dowed her with every natural excellence both of body 

and mind, and decreed that ſhe ſhould be ſought in 
| marriage by a ſovereign prince. - 
When the wife of Omaraddin was pregnant a 
Shelimah, the fairy Elfarina, was again invoked ; 
at which Farimina, another power of the aerial 
kingdom, was offended. Farimina was inexorable 
and cruel; the number of her votaries, therefore, was 
e. Elfarina was placable and benevolent; and 
fairies of this character were obſerved to be ſuperior 
in power, whether becauſe it is the nature of vice to 
defeat its own purpoſe, or Whether the calm and 
equal tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thoſe miſtakes, 
which are committed in the tumult and precipitation of 
outrageous malevolence. But Farimina, from what-⸗ 
ever cauſe, reſolved that hes influence ſhould not be 
wanting ; ſhe, therefore, as far as ſhe was able, pre- 
_ cluded the influence of Elfarina, by firſt pronoun- 
eing the incantation which determined the fortune of 
the infant, whom ſhe diſcovered by divination to be a 
girl. Farimina, that the innocent object of her ma- 
lice might be deſpiſed by others, and perpetually em- 
ployed in tormenting herſelf, decreed, that her perſon 
ſhould be rendered hideous by every ſpecies of deformi- 
ty, and that all her wiſhes ſhould {pontancoully pro- 
duce an oppoſite effect. 
Ihe parents dreaded the birth of the infant under 
this malediction, with Which Elfarina had acquaint- 
ed them, and which ſic could not reverſe. The mo- 
\ ment they bebeld it, they were ſollicitous only to con- 
* | i OP bf ceal 


miſeries which they ſhould not participate, 


* 
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ceal it from the world ; they conſidered the complicated 


deformity of unhappy Shelimah, as ſome reproach 


to themſelves; and as they could not hope to change 


her appearance, they did not find themſelves intereſted 
in her felicity. They made no requeſt to Elfarina, 
that ſhe would by any intellectual mende rig alleviate _ 


ut ſeemed _ 


content that a being ſo hideous ſhould ſuffer perpetual _ 
8 diſappointment : and, indeed, they concurred to injure > 


an infant, which they could not behold with compla- 5 


cency, by ſending her only with one attendant to a re- 


mote caſtle which ſtood on the confines of a wood. 


Ellfarina, however, did not thus forſake innocence _ 


in diftreſs; but to counterbalance the evil of obſcuri- 


ty, neglect, and uglineſs, ſhe decreed, that to the taſte 


of Shelimah the coarſeſt food ſhould be the moſt e, 


quiſite dainty ; that the rags which covered her, ſhould | 


ſhould prize a palace leſs than a cottage; and that in 


| theſe circumſtances love ſhould be a ſtranger to her 


| breaſt, To prevent the vexation which would ariſe _ 


trom the continual diſappointment of her wiſhes, ap- 
_ peared at firſt to be more difficult; but this was at 


length perfectly effected by endowing her with content. 


While Shelimah was immured in a remote caſtle, 
neglected, and forgotten, every city in the domini- 


ons of Soliman contributed to decorate the perſon, 
or cultivate the mind of Almerine. The houſe f 
her father was the reſort of all who excelled in learning 


of whatever claſs; and as the wit of Almerine was 


equal to her beauty, her knowledge was ſoon equal to | 


her wit. 7 


Thus accompliſhed, ſhe became the object of uni- 
verſal admiration; every heart throbbed at her ap- 


proach, every tongue was filent when ſhe ſpoke; at 


bluſhes of diſhdence or deſire, and at her command 


5 glance of her eye every check was covered with 


every foot became {witt as that of the roe. But Al- 


merine, whom ambition was thus jealous to obey, 
Who was reverenced by hoary wiſdom, and beloved 


by youthful beauty, was perhaps the moſt wretched 


of her ſex. Perpetual adulation had made her haugh- 


a 
8 1 
GY 
5 
1 
5M 


. of life is believed chiefly to depend. 


Nouraſſin, the phyſician of Soliman, was bf noble 
| birth, and celebrated for his ſkill through all the 
Eaſt, He had juſt attained the meridian of life; his 


perſon was graceful, and his manner ſoft and infinuat- 5 


lag: Among many others, by whom Almerine had 


been taught to inveſtigate nature, Nouraſſin had 
acquainted her with the qualities of trees and herbs; 

of him ſhe learned, how an innumerable progeny are 

F contained in the parent plant, how they expand and 
aduicken by Cegrees, how from the ſame ſoil each im- 
bidbes a different juice, which riſing from the root hard- 
ens into branches above, {wells into leaves, and flow- 


ers, and fruits, infinitely various in colours and taſte, 


and ſmell; of power to repel enen, or ee the 

1 ſtroke of och. 

Whether by the caprice which is common to vio- 

| lent paſſions, or whether by ſome potion which Nour- 
aſſin found means to adminiſter to his ſcholar, is 
not known ; but of Noureflin ſhe became enamour- 
en to the ma romantic excels. The pleaſure with 
which ſhe had before reflected on the decree of the 

Fairy, © that ſhe ſhould be ſought in marriage by a 

was now at an end. It was the 


27 


| ſovereign prince, 
_ cuſtom of the nobles to preſent their daughters to the 


king, when they entered their eighteenth year; an 
event Which Almerine had often anticipated with pa- 
tience and hope, but now wiſhed to prevent with ſolli- 


citude and terror. The period, urged forward, like eve- 
ry thing future, with filent and irreſiſtible rapidity, at 
length arrived. The curiofity of Soliman had been 
| raiſed, as well by accidental encomiums, as by the ar- 
tifices of Omaraddin, who now haſted to gratify 


m with the utmoſt * and PEN: he diſco- 
| vered 
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F ty and 1 her penetration and delicacy l 5 
al moſt every object offenſive; ſhe was diſguſted with _ 
imperfections wht others could not diſcover; her 
| breaſt was corroded by deteſtation, when others were 
' ſoftened by pity; ſhe loſt the ſweetneſs of ſleep by the 
| want of exerciſe, and the reliſh of food by continual 
luxury: but her life became yet more wretched, by 
her ſenſibility of that paſſion, on which the happineſs 
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vered ht confuſion of his daughter, ad imagined ; 
that it was produced like his own, by the uncertainty 


and importance of an event, which would be deter- 


mined before the day ſhould be paſſed. He endeavour- 
cd to give her a peaceful confidence in the promiſe of 
the Fairy, which he wanted himſelf; and perceived, 
with regret, that her diſtreſs rather increaſed than dimi- 
niſhed: this incident, however, as he had no ſuſpicion 
of the cauſe, only rendered him more impatient of de- 
lay, and Almerine, covered with ornaments by which 5 
art and nature were exhauſted, Was, however reluctant, - 
Introduced to the king. 


Soliman was now in ils: thirtieth year. He had 


fat ten years upon the throne, and for the ſteadineſs | 
of his virtue had been ſirnamed the Juſt. He had hi- 
| therto conſidered the gratification of appetite as a low _ 
_ enjoyment, allotted to weakneſs and obſcurity; and 
the exerciſe of heroic virtue, as the ſuperior felicity of 
| eminence and power. He had as yet taken no wife; 
nor had he immured in his palace a multitude of un- 
happy beauties, in whom deſire had no choice, and af- | 
fection no object, to be ſucceſhvely forſaken after un- 
reſiſted violation, and at laſt fink into the grave with- 
out having anſwered any nobler purpoſe, than ſome- 
times to have gratified the caprice of a tyrant, whom 
they ſaw at no other ſeaſon, and whoſe preſence could 
_ raiſe no paſſion more remote from deteſtation than fear. 


Such was Soliman ; who, having gazed ſome mo- 


ments upon Almerine with filent admiration, roſe 
up and turning to the princes who ſtood round him, 
„To- morrow, ſaid he, I will grant the requeſt 


„ which you have ſo often repeated, and place a beau- 


ty upon my throne, by whom I may tranſmit my 


«© dominion to poſterity : to-morrow, tho daughter of 


„ Omaraddin ſhall be my wife.“ 


The joy with which Omaraddin heard this hes 
claration, was abated by the effect which it produced 
upon Almerine ; who, after ſome ineffectual ftrug- 


gles with the paſſions which agitated her mind, threw 


herſelf into the arms of her women, and burſt into tears. 


Soliman immediately diſmiſſed his attendants; and 
; taking her in his arms, enquired the cauſe of her diſtreſs: 


Wie 


_ 
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this, e was a ſecret, which 1 TA pride 
nor her fear would ſuffer her to reveal; ſhe continued 
ſilent and inconſolable; and Soliman, though e 


| eretly ſuſpected ſome other attachment, yet appeared to 5 
be ſatisfied with the ſuggeſtions of her father, that her 


emotion was only ſuch as is common to the ſex upon 


* any great and unexpected event. He deſiſted from far- 


ther importunity, and commanded that her women 


| ſhould remove her to a private apartment of the palace, 


Z and that ſhe ſhould be atenaed 1 his e OP”. on, 


| raſſin. 
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—ü— ene certꝰ 
7 ranquillæ per virtutem pat et anica Vite. Juy. 


But N virtue eus the paths of peace. 


- OUR ASS IN, who had arendy leaned 8 
had happened, found his deſpair relieved by this 


n of another interview. The lovers, how- 


ever, were reſtrained from condolence and conſultation, 8 


| by the preſence of the women who could not be diſ- 


miſſed: but Nouraſſin put a ſmall vial into the hand 
of Almerine as he departed, and told her, that it 
contained a cordial, which, if adminiſtered in time, 
Would infallibly reſtore the chearfulneſs and vigour 
Which ſhe had loſt, Theſe words were heard by the 
| attendants, though they were underſtood only by Al- 
merine; ſhe readily comprehended, that the potion 
ſhe had received was poiſon, which would relieve her 
from languor and melancholy by removing the caule ; 
if it could be given to the king before her marriage 
was completed. After Nouraihn was gone, ſhe ſate 


| rTuminating on the infelicity of her ſituation and the dreaq_ 


ful events of the morrow, till the night was far Fonts 2 
and then, exhauſted with perturbation and watching, 


he ſunk down on the ſofa, and fell! into a deep ſleep. 
Vor. II. di 1 es 
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--. The king, whoſe reſt had been interrupted by the 
effects which the beauty of Almerine had produced . 
upon his mind, roſe at the dawn of day, and ſending 
for her principal attendant who had been ordered to 
Watch in her chamber, cagerly enquired what had been 


her behaviour, and whether ſhe had recovered from 


her ſurpriſe. He was acquainted, that ſhe had lately _ 
fallen aſleep; and that a cordial had been left by Nou- 


raſſin, which he affirmed would, if not too long de- 
| layed, ſuddenly recover her from languor and dejection, 


and which notwithſtanding ſhe had neglected to take. 
_ Soliman derived new hopes from this intelligence; 
and that ſhe might meet him at the hour of marriage, 
with the chearful vivacity which the cordial of Nou- 
raflin would inſpire, he ordered that it ſhould, without 
_ aſking her any queſtion, be mixcd with whatever ſhe. 
285 frſt drank in the morning. 


Almerine, in whoſe blood che . 1 - 


: ramalt of her mind had produced a feveriſh heat, a- 
waked parched with thirſt, and called eagerly for er- 


bett: her attendant, having firſt emptied the vial into 


| the bowl, as ſhe had been commanded by the king, pre- 
ſented it to her, and ſhe drank it of, As ſoon as ſhe 
had recollected the horrid buſineſs of the day, ſhe miſſed 
the vial, and in a few moments ſhe learned how it had 
been applied. The ſudden terror which now ſeized _ 
her, haſtened the effect of the poiſon; - and ſhe felt al- 
ready the ſire kindled in her veins, by which in a few 
hours ſhe would be deſtroyed. Her diſorder was now 
apparent, though the cauſe was not ſuſpected: Nour- 
_ alin was again introduced, and acquainted with the 
miſtake; an antidote was immediately prepared and 
_ adminiſtered; and Almerine waited the event in 
egonies of body and mind, which are not to be de- 


- ſcribed. 


The internal commotion every inſtant in- 


_ ereaſed ; ſudden and intolerable heat and cold ſucceed- 
ed ach other ; and in leſs than an hour, ſhe was 
covered with a leproſy; her hair fell, her head ſwelled, 
and every feature in her countenance was diſtorted, 
Nouraſlin, who was doubtful of the event, had 
withdrawn to conceal his confuſion ; and Atmerine 


not knowing that theſe dreadſul appearances were the 


preſages 


(„ 
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of the poiſon were expelled from the citadel of life, 
_ conceived her diſſolution to be near, and in the agon 


of remorſe and terror earneſtly requeſted to fee the 
king. Soliman haſtily entered her apartment and 
beheld the ruins of her beauty with aſtoniſhment, Which 
every moment increaſed, while ſhe. diſcovered the 
_ miſchief which had been intended againſt him, and 


which had now fallen upon her own head. 


Soliman, after he had recovered from ble iftonith.. | 
ment, retired to his own. apartment; and in this i in- 
. of recollection he ſoon diſcovered, that the 
deſire of beauty had ſeduced him from the path of 
juſtice, and that he ought to have diſmiſſed the perſon 

Whoſe affections he believed to have another object. 


He did not, therefore, take away the life of Nour- 


aſſin for a crime to which he had himſelf furniſhed 5 
the temptation ; but as ſome puniſhment as neceſſary 
as a ſanction to the liws, he condemned him to perpe- 


tual bamſhment. He commanded, that Almerine 


ſhould be ſent back to her father, that her life might 
be a memorial of his folly ; and he determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to atone by a ſecond marriage for the errors of 
the firſt, He conſidered, how he might enforce and 
illuſtrate ſome general precept which would contri- 
bute more to the felicity of his people, than his leaving 
them a ſovereign of his own blood; and at length he 


determined to publiſh this. proclamation, throughout 


all the provinces of his empire: “ Soliman whoſe 
judgment has been perverted, and whoſe life en- 


cc. 


* dangered, by the influence and treachery of unri- 


valled beauty, is now reſolved to place equal de- 


© ſormity upon his throne ; that, when this event is 


of the poſſeſſor, and the ſnare of others.” 


Shelimah, during theſe events, experienced a very 


different fortune. She remaincd, till ſhe was thirtecn 
years of age, in the caſtle; and it happened that, about 
this time, the perſon to whole care ſhe had been com- 


2 e mitted 


” preſages of recovery, and ſhewed that the fatal effects 


recorded, the world may know, that by Vice beau- 
ty became vet more odious than uglineſs; and learn, 
like Soliman, to deſpiſe that e: xcellence, wh.ch, 
without Virtue, is only a ſpecious evil, the 1 


ot 


4 
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5 * after a ſhort ſickneſs died. Sheliwnh.: ima- 


gined chat ſhe ſlept; but perceiving that all her attempts | 


to awaken her were ineffectual, and her ſtock of pro- | 


viſions being exhauſted, ſhe. found means to open the 
wicket, and wandered alone 1 into the wood. She ſatis- 


fied her hunger with uch berries and wild fruits as ſne 


found, and at night, fot being able to find her way back, 


nie lay down under a thicket and flept. Here ſhe was | 
awaked early in the morning by a peaſant, whoſe com- 


ED © paſſion happened to be proof againſt deformity. The 5 


man aſked her many queſtions; but her anſwers rather 
increaſing than gratifying his curioſity, he ſet her be- 
ſore him on his beaſt, and carried her to his houſe in 
the next village, at the diſtance of about ſix leagues. 

Tn his family ſhe was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity of 

others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offices, and 
her figure procured her the name of Goblin. But amidſt 


all the diſadvantages of her ſituation, ſhe enjoyed the 


utmoſt felicity of food and reſt ; as ſhe formed no wiſhes, 


the ſuffered no diſappointment; her oa Was healthful | 


and her mind at peace. 
In this ſtation ſhe had continued four years, when 
the heralds appeared in the village with the proclama- 
tion of Soliman. Shelimah ran out with others 
to gaze at the parade: ſhe likened to the proclama- - 
tion with great attention, and, when it was ended, 
me perceived that the eyes of the multitude were fixed 
upon her. One of the horſemen at the ſame time a- 
lighted, and with great cereinony entreated her to enter 
a chariot which was in the retinue, telling her, that 
ſhe was without doubt the perſon whom Nature and 
Soliman had deſtined to be their queen. Sheli- 
mah replied with a ſmile, that ſhe had no deli to be 
5 great.” „but,“ ſaid ſhe, © if your proclamation be true, 
+ I ſhall rejoice to be the inſtrument of ſuch admoni- 
tion to mankind,” and upon this condition,“ I with. 
« that I were indeed the moſt deformed of my ſpecies,” 


The moment this wiſh was uttered, the ſpell of Farimina © 


produced the contrary effect: her ſkin, which was ſcaly 
and yellow, became {mooth and white, her ſtature was 
perceived gradually to increaſe, her neck roſe like a pil- 
lar of ivory, her boſom expanded, and her waiſt became 


lets; 


I 
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leſs; her hair, Which before was thin and of a dirty 
red, was now black as the feathers of the raven, and 


flowed in large ringlets on her ſhoulders; the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſenfibility now ſparkled in her eye, her cheats 
were tinged with the bluſhes of the morning, and her 
lips moiſtened with the dew; every limb was perfect, 


and every motion was eraczful. A white robe was 


- thrown over her by an inviſible hand; the croud fell 
back in aſtoniſhment, and gazed with inſatiable curioſity 
upon ſuch beauty as before they had never ſeen. She- 

limah was not lels aſtoniſhed than the croud: ſhe ſtood 


a while with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and find- 


ing her confuſion increaſe would have retired 3 in lence; _ 

but ſhe was prevented by the heralds, Who having with 

much importunity prevailed upon her to enter the chariot 8 
eturned with her to the e Ho 1 her to 


5 Soliman, and related the prodigy, 


Soliman looked round upon the iMembly; in 4255 = 
whether to proſecute or relinquiſh his purpoſe; When 
Abbaran, a hoary ſage who had preſided in the council 

of his father, came forward, and placing his forehead on 
the footitool of his throne; “ Let the King,” ſaid he, 
accept the reward of virtue, and take Shelimah ; 
„e to his bed. In what age, and in what nation, ſhall 

„ not the beauty of Shelimah be honoured? to how 


will it be tranſmitted alone? Will net the ſtory of the 
(4 


3 
« 
„ tous purpoſe beauty became hideous, and by a vir- 


e tnous wilh deformity became fair?“ 5 


Soliman, Who had fixed his eyes upon Sbelimah, 
diſcovered a mixture of joy and confufion in her coun- | 


tenance, which determined his choice, and was an ear— 
neſt of his felicity ; for at that moment, Love, who du- 
ring her ſtate ol f deformity had been cl ed by the fai- 
ry Elfarina's interdiction, took. polleſion of her breaſt. 


The nuptial ceremony was not long delayed and, 


O 


Elfarina honoured it with her preſence. When ſhe 
departed ſhe beſtowed on both her benediction; and put 


into the hand of Shelimah a ſcroll of velium, on Which 


was this inſeription in letters 91 Sold: 


Iz e 


wife of Soliman deſcend with her name? will it not 
be known, that thy defire "of beauty was not grati- 
fed, till it had been ſubdued ? that by an iniqui- 


5 WY . 
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3: Remember; Shelimah, the fate of Almerine, 
ho ſtill lives the reproach of parental folly, 
& degraded beauty, and perverted ſenſe. Remember 
Ds Almerine ; and Jet her example and thy own ex- 


* perience teach thee, that wit and beauty, learning, 
6 affluence, and honour, are not eſſential to human fe- 


( licity; with thele ſhe was wretched, and without them 


* thou waſt happy. The advantages which I have hi- 
. therto: beſtov ed muſt now be obtained by an effort of 


. thy own: that which gives reliſh to the coarſeſt food, 


„ 13 Temperance ; ; the apparel and the dwelling of 5 


ppcaſant and a prince, are equal in the eſtimation of 


% Humility; and the torment of ineffectual deſires 


& 15 prevented by the reſignation of Piety to the will = 


of Heaven; adv antages Which are in the power of 
« every wretch, who repines at the unequal diſtribution 
of good and evil, and Imputes: to Nature the effects - 
of his own folly. _ : 

The king, to whom Shelimah 1 thoſe 85 

1 precepts of the fairy, cauſed them to be tranſcribed, 

and, with an account of the events which had produced 

| them, diſtributed over all his dominions. Precepts which 


were thas enforced, had an immediate and extenſive in- 


fluence: and the happineſs of Soliman and of She- 
limah was thus communicated to the multitudes whom : 
12 5 e Cos 


1 comicam ld as 3 11% 3 
mdnagis quam operis, Philemon ac Diphilus & inve- 
nere intra paucilſimos aunos, uegue imitandam reli- 
guere, Vert. PaTERCUL. 


Mis. AND ER, together with Films and Diphilus, 
who mult be named with him rather as his cotem- 
Poraries than his equals, invented within the com- 
paſs of a few years a new kind of comedy, and left 
it beyond the reach of! imitation. 

10 
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To the ApyenTuRes, | 


'$TR, 


ORALITY, tale, and literature, Carcaty' ever 
0 ſuffered more irreparably, than by the loſs of the 
comedies of Menander; ſome of whoſe fragments, agree- 
ably to my promiſe, I am now going to lay before you, 
which I ſhould imagine would be as highly prized by 
the curious, as was the Coan Venus, which Apelles let 
: ampericet and unfiniſhed, 1 
Mienander was celebrated for the Fresnel brevity, 
and ſententiouſneſs of his ſtyle. © He was fond of 
Euripides,“ ſays Quintilian, we and nearly imitated 
« the manner of this tragic writer, though in a diffe- 
rent kind of work. He is a complete pattern of ora- 
„ torial excellence: iti omnem vit imaginem expreſ- 
& fit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia, & loquendi facul- 
tas; iti eſt omnibus rebus, perſonis, affectibus, ac- 
„ commadatus: ſo various, and ſo juſt, are all his pic- 
4 tures of life; ſo copious. is his! invention, ſo maſterly 
4 Bis elocution; ſo wonderfully is he adapted to all 
« kinds of ſubjects, perſons, and paſſions,” This pa- 
negyric reflects equal honour on the critic, and on the 
comedian. Quintilian has here painted Menander with 
as lively and expreſive firokes, as Menander had cha- 
racterized the Athenians. | 
Boileau, in bis celebrated Sehe Gals. Ru not repre- 
ſented the miſery and folly of man, lo fercibly or  hy- 
moroufly a as Menander. 
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All animals are more happy, and have more under. 


Rancing than man. Look, for inſtance, on yonder 
als; all allow him to be miſerable; his evils, how- 
ever, are not brought on him by himſelf and his o. n 
fault; he feels only thoſe which nature has inflicted. 


We, on the contrary, beſides our neceſſary ills, draw 


upon urſelves a multitude of Others. We are me- 
lancholy, if any perſon happen to ſneeze; we are | 


angry if any | peak reproachtuily of us; one man is 


affrighted with an unlucky dream, another at the 
hooting of an owl. Our contentions, our anxieties, 
our opinions, our ambition, our Jaws, are al] evils, 5 


Which we ourſelves have ſuperadded to nature. 


Compariſ ons betwixt the 8nd of the brutal x 


huwan ſpecics have been frequently arawn, but this of 


rity of its ſatire, the following certainly deſerves deeper 8 
attention for weight of ſentiment, and fublimity- and pu · 


Menander, as it probably Was che fiſt, lo! it is s the beſt 
I have ever ſeen. 


If this paſſage is amirable for the he 04 1 


rity of moral. 
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He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a multitude 
of bulls and of goats, of golden veſtments, or pur- 
ple garments, or figures of ivory, or precious gems, 
and imagines by this to conciliate the favour of GOD, 
is groſly miltak en, and has no ſolid underſtanding. 

| #6: or 
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For he that would ſacrifice with ſucceſo, ought to be 

chaſte and charitable, no corrupter of virgins, no 
adulterer, no robber or murderer for the ſake of Je | 
Covet not, O Pamphilus, even the thread of another 
man's needle ; ; ſor GOD, who is near 2885 perpetu- 


cc 
0 
e 


ally beholds thy actions.“ 


= Temperance, and juſtice, and party, are here incul- 
_ cated in the ſtrongeſt manner, and upon the moſt pow- | 
_erful motive, the Omniſcience of the DEFTY. ;- at the 
fame time ſuperſtition and the idolatry of the heathens 
are artfully ridiculed. I know not among the antients 
any paſſage that contains ſuch exalted and ſpiritualized 
thoughts of religion. Yet if theſe refined ſentiments 
were to be inſerted in a modern comedy, I fear they 
would be rejected with diſdain and difapprobation. 
The Athenians could endure to hear GOD and Virtue 
mentioned in the theatre; while an Engliſh and a Chrii- 
tian audience can laugh at adultery as a jeſt, think ob-. 
ſcenity, wit, and debauchery amiable. The murderer, _ 
if a duelliſt, is a man of honour, the gameſter under- 
ſtands the art of living, the knave has penetration and 
knows mankind, the ſpendthrift is a fellow of fine N 
rit, the rake has only robbed a freſh country girl of her 
Innocence and honour, the jile and the coquet have a 


great deal of vivacity and fire; but a faithful huſband 


is a dupe and a cuckold, and a plain country gentleman 
a novice and a fool. The wretch that dared to ridicule 

| Socrates, abounds not in ſo much falſe fatire, ribaldry, 

obſcenity, and blaſphemy, as our witty and wicked tri- 
umvirate, Wycherly, Congreve and V anbrugh. 
Men ander has another very remarkable reflexig n, 
worthy even that divine religion, Which the laſt ment. 
oned writers to impotently endeavoured to deride. It 
relates to the forgivenels of enemies, a precept not to- 
tally unknown to the anticnt ſages, as hath raſhly been 
aflirmed; though never inculcated with ſuch frequen-_ 
* fervor and cogency, and on motives ſo weighty 
and efficacious, as by the founder of the Chriſtian 


Syſtem. 
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Epichar mus, indeed, Ns the EY 2 the water, the 
c earth, the ſun, the fie and the ftars, Gods. But 
1 am of opinion that gold and ſilver are our only 
powerful and Propitious deities. For when once you 
| hace introduced theſe into your houſe, wiſh for What 
you W ill, you ſhall quickly obtain it; an eſtate, a 
habitation, ſervants, plate, friends, judges, witneſſes,” 
From theſe ſhort ipecimens, we may in ſome mea- 
; fore be enabled to judge of Menander's way of thinking 


and of writing; remembering always how much his ele- 


cance is injured by a plain profate tranſlation, and by 


cConſidering the paſſages ſingly and ſeparately, without 


knowing the characters of the perſonages that ſpoke 
them, and the aptneſs and propriety with which they 
were Introduced. 

The delicacy and decorum obſerved conſtantly by 
Menander, rendered him the darling writer of the 
Athenians, at a time when the Athenians were arrived 
at the height of proſperity and politeneſs, and could 
no longer reliſh the coarſe railleries, the brutal mirth, 
and jlliberal wit, of an indecent Arillophanes. 
„ Menander,“ ſays Plutarch, “ abounds in a pre- 
« cious Attic ſalt, Which ſcems. to have been taken 


we trom 
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from the ſame ſea, whence Venus herſelf aroſe. But 
the falt of e 1s bitter, Aale and © cor- 
r 
| There are two e that may juſtly give us 
a mean opinion of the taſte of the Romans for comic 
entertainments: that in the Auguſtan age itſelf, notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the cenſure of Horace, they preferred the low _ 
. buffoonery and drollery of Plautus to the delicacy and 
civility of Terence, the faithful copier of Menander, and 
that Terence, to gratify an audience unacquainted with 
the real excellencies of the drama, found himſelf oblig- 
ed to violate the ſimplicity. of Menander's plots, and 
Work up two ftories into one in each of his comedies, 
except the excellent and exact Hecyra. But this du- 
plicity of fable abounding in various turns of fortune, 
neceſſarily draws off the attention from what ought to 
be its chief object in a eee comedy, Character | 
15 and Humour. 
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Vire. 


2130 muriture ruis? — . 
Why wilt thou ruſh to death? — D&vpeN. 


HAVE before remarked, that human wit has ne- 
I ver been able to render courage contemptible by ri- 
dicule: though courage, as it 1s ſometimes a proof of 
exalted virtue, is alfo frequently an indication of enor- 
mous vice: for if he who effects a good purpole at the 

riſque of life, is allowed to have the ſtrongeſt propenſi- 
ty to good; it muſt be granted, that he who at the 
riſque of life effects an evil purpoſe, has an equal pro- 
penſity to evil. But as ridicule has not diſtinguiſhed 
eee 
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courage into virtue and vice, neither has it yet diflin- 
guilhed inſenſibility from courage. 


Every paſſion becomes weak, in proportion as it is 


familiar with its object. Evil muſt be conſidered as the 


object of fear; but the Paſſion is excited only when the 


= evil becomes probable, or, in other words, when we 


are in danger, As the ſame evil may become probable 
many ways, there are ſeveral ſpecies of danger: that dan- 
ger to which men are continually expoſed, ſoon becomes 
- 4zmiltar;. and fear is no longer excited. This, however, 
muſt not be conlidered as an example of courage; for 
equa] danger, of any other kind, will Wl produce the 


| lame degree of fear in the {ame 3 


Nec en 1 „therefore, may produce fats.” 


lity of danger, but! it is abſurd to ſuppoſe they can pro- 


duce courage, for courage is an effort of the mind by 

which a Gale of daveger is ſurmounted; and it cannot 
be ſaid, W ichout the utmoſt perverſion of language, that 
a man is courageous, merely becanſe he diſcovers fs 5 


fear when he is ande of no danger. 


It is, indeed, true, that inſenfibility and courage pro- 


duce the ſame fot: and when we ſee another uncon- 
cerned and chearſul in a ſituation which would make 
us tremble, it is not ſtrange that we ſhould impute his 


| tranquillity to the ſtrength of his mind, and honour his 

vant of fear with the name of courage. And yet when 
a maſon W hiſtles at his work on a plank of a foot broad 

and an inch. thick, which is ſuſpended by a rafter and 


a cord over a precipice, ſrom which it he ſhould fall he 


oak! inevitably periſh; he is only reconciled by habit 
to a ſituation in which more danger is ge appre- 


hended than exiſts; he has acquired no ſtrength of mind, 


by which a ſenſe of danger is ſurmounted; nor has he 
with reſpect to courage any advantage over him who, 
though he would tremble on the jcaffold. would Foe. - 


ſtand under it without apprehenfion ; for the danger in 


| both fituations is both nearly equal, and depends upon 
the {ame incidents, 


But the ſame inſenſibility is often ſubſtituted. for 
courage by habit, even when the danger 1s real, and in 


thoſe minds which every other occation would ſhew to 


be deſtitute of fortitude. Te inhabitants of Sicily live 


| without 
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Without terror upon the declivity of a vulcano, which 


the ſtranger aſcends with an interrupted pace, looking 
round at every ſtep, doubting whether to go forward 
or retire, and dreading the caprice of the flames, which 
he hears roar beneath him, and ſecs iſſue at the ſum- 
mit: but let a woman who is thus become inſenſible to 
the terrors of an earthquake, be carried to the mouth 


of the mines in Sweden, ſhe will look down | into. the 


abyſs with terror, ſhe will ſhudder at the thought of de- 
ſcending it, and tremble leſt the brink ſhould give way. 
Againſt inſenſibility of real danger, we ſhould 


not be leſs watchful than againſt unreaſonable fear. 


Fear, when it is juſtly proportioned to its object, and 


not too ſtrong to be governed by reaſon, is not only 


blamcleſs but honourable; it is eſſential to the perfection 
of human nature, and the mind would be as defective 
without it as the body without a limb. Man 1s a being 
expoſed to perpetual evil; every moment liable to de- 
ſtruction by innumerable accidents, which, yet, if he 
forcſces, he can frequently prevent: "fear: therefore, 
Was implanted | in his breaſt for his preſervation ; ; to warn 
him when danger approaches, and to prevent his being 


precipitated upon it either by wantonneſs or inattention. 


But thoſe evils Which, without fear, we ſhould not have 
foreſeen, w hen fear 3 exceſſive we are unable to 
ſhun; for cowardice and preſumption are equal tatal, 


and are frequent ly found in the lame mind. 


A Peaſant in the north of England had two ons; 


Thomas and John. Tom was taken to fea when he 


was very young, by the maſter of a ſmall veſſel who 


lived at Eull ; and Jack continued to work with his 
father till he was near thirty. 'Tom, who was now. 


become maſter of a {mack hin nlelf, took his brother on 
board for London, and promiſed to procute him ſome 


employment. among the ſhipping on the water fide. 


After they had been ſome hours under {ail, the wind 
became contrary and blew very treth ; the” Waves be- 
gan immediately to ſwell, and daſhing with violence 
againit the prow whitened into foam. The veſſel, 
which now plicd to windward, lay ſo much on one fide, 
chat the Cage was frequently under water; and Jack, 
| who 
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Who expected it to overſet every moment, was ſeized : 
with terror which he could not conceal. He earneſtly 
requeſted of Tom, that the fails might be taken in ; 

and lamented the folly that had expoſed him to the vio- 


lence of a tempeſt, from which he could not without 


a miracle eſcape. Tom, with a ſovereign contempt 

of his puſillanimity, derided his diſtreſs ; and Jack, 
on the contrary, admired the bravery of Tom and ms 
Crew, from whoſe countenances and behaviour he at 
length derived ſome hope; he believed he had deſerved 
the reproach which he ſuffered, and deſpiſed himſelf _ 
f for the fear which he could not ſhake off. In the mean 


time the gale increaſed, and in leſs than an hour it blew 


a ſtorm; - Jack, Who watched every countenance 
with the utmoſt attention and ſollicitude, thought that 
his fears were now juſtified by the looks of the failors 5 
he, therefore, renewed his complaint, and perceiving 


his brother ſtill unconcerned, again intreated him to 


take every poſſible precaution, and not increaſe their 
danger by preſumption. In anſwer to theſe remon- 
ſtrances, he received ſuch conſolation as one lord of 
the creation. frequently adminifters to another in the 
depth of diſtreſs; * Pſhaw, damme, you fool,” ſays 
Tom, © don't be dead hearted. The more fail we . 
carry, we ſhall be the ſooner out of the weather.” 
Jack's fear had, indeed, been alarmed before he was 
in danger; but Tom was inſenſible of the danger 


when it arrived: he, therefore, continued his courſe, 
exulting in the ſuperiority of his courage, and antici- 


pating the triumph of his vanity when they ſhould 
come on ſhore. But the lails being ſtill ſpread, a ſud- 
den gult bore away the maſt, which in its fall fo much 
5 injured the helm, chat it became impoſſible to ſteer, 
and in a very Mort time afterwards the veſſel ſtruck. 


The firſt moment in which Tom became ſenſible of 
danger, he was ſeen to be totally deſtitute of courage. 


When the veſſel ſtruck, Jack, who had been ordered 


under hatches, came up, and found the hero, whom 


he had ſo lately regarded with humility and admirati- 


on, fitting on the quarter-deck, wringing his hands, 


and uttering incoherent and clamorous exclamations. 


Jack now appeared more calm than before, and aſked, 


if 
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| if any thing could yet be done to ſave their lives. 


Tom replied in a frantic tone, that they might poſlibly 


float to land on ſome parts of the wreck ; and catching | 


up an axe, inſtead of attempting to diſengage the 
maſt, he began to ſtave the boat. Jack, whole rea- 
fon was ſtill predominant, though he had been afraid 
too ſoon, ſaw that Tom in his frenzy was about | 
cut off their laſt hope: he, therefore, caught hold of 
his arm, took away the axe by force, aſſiſted the ſailors 
in getting the boat into the water, perſuaded his brother 
do quit the veſſel, and in about four hours they got late : 
on ſhore. | 85 
If the veſſel las 8 che 1 Tom would 
hive been deemed a hero and Jack a cow ard: but I hope 
that none, whom T have led into this train of e | 
will, for the future, regard inſenſibility of danger as an 
| indication of courage; or impute cowardice to thoſe, | 
whole fear is not inadequate to its object, or too violent 
to anſwer its purpoſe. 


There is one evil, of which: DN EV Ton. are in per- 


petual danger, an evil, to which every other is as the 


drop of the bucket and the duſt of the balance; and yet, 

of this Sanger the Setter part appear to be totally | 

inſenſible. : 
Every man 1 Wales in negligence the: day of 
falvation, ſtands on the brink not only of the grave 
but of hell. That the danger of all is imminent, ap- 
pears by the terms that Infinite Wiſdom has cho- 


ſen to expreſs the conduct by which alone it can be 


eſcaped ; it is called “ a race, a watch, a work to 
« he wrought with fear and trembling, a ſtrife unto 
blood, and a combat with whatever can ſeduce or 
territy, with the pleaſures of ſenſe and the power of 
© angels.” The moment in which we ſhall be ſnatch- 
ed from the brink of this gulph, or plunged to the 
bottom, no power can either avert or retard: it ap- 
proaches ſilent, indeed, as the flight of time, but ra- 
pid and irreſiſtible as the courſe of a comet. That 


dreadful evil, which, with equal force and propriety, _ 


is called the Second Death, ſhould not, ſurely, be 
diſregarded, merely, becauſe it has been long impend- 
ing ; and as there is no equivalent for which a man 


can 
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can ealonably determine to ſuffer it, it cannot be wg 


ſidered as the object of courage. How it may be borne, 5 
ſhould not be the enquiry, but how it may be ſhunned. 


And if in this daring age, it is impoſſible to prepare for 
eternity, without giving up the character of a hero; no 
reaſonable being, ſurely, will be deterred by this con- 

ſideration from the attempt: for what but an infant, or 
an idiot, would give up his paternal inheritance for a 
feather, or renounce the acclamations of a a triumph for 


the Aan of. a rattle * 


72727... CONSONSS 


No. 307. eee,  Novender 1 13, 1753. 


825 judice lis eſt. e Hom : 
And of their vain pains find no bend. 1 
Faaxcts, = 


TT has been B aſked 8 thoſe, who find the 
appearance of wiſdom more eaſily attained by queſ- 


tions than ſolutions, how it comes to pals, that the world 
is divided by ſuch difference of opinion; and why men, 
__ equally reaſonable, and cqually lovers of truth, do not | 


always think in the ſame manner. 
With regard to imple tions: | hogs the 


terms are underſtood, and the whole ſubject 1s com- 


prene nded at once, there is ſuch an uniformity of ſen- 


timent among all human beings, that for many ages, 
a very numerous ſet of notions were ſuppoſed to be 
innate, or n<cellarily coexiſtent with the faculty of rea- 


ſon ; it bei ing imagined, that univerfal agreement could 
proceed only from the invariable dictates of the univerſal 
arent. 

In queſtions diſfuſe and compeunded, FER fimilacity 
of determination is no longer to be expected. At our 
firſt ſally into the intellectual w orld, we all march to- 
gether along one ſtrait and open road; but as we 


proceed further, and wider proſpects open to our view, 


every eye fixes upon a different ſcene; we divide into 
y ce! | | de into 
| | Z Various 
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various paths, and, as we move forward, are ſtill at a 


greater diſtance from each other. Asa queſtion becomes 
more complicated and involved, and extends to a great- 
er number of relations, diſagreement of. opinion will 
always be multiplied, not becauſe we are irrational, but 
becauſe we are finite beings, furniſhed with different 
kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees of atten- 
tion, one diſcoveringconſequences which eſcape another, 
none taking in the whole concatenation of cauſes and 
effects, and moſt comprehending but a very ſmall part; ; 


| each comparing what he obſerves with a different crite- 


| rion, and each referring it to a different purpoſe. 
Where, then, is the wonder, that they, who ſee only 
a ſmall part, ſhould judge erroneouſly of the whole ? or 
that they, who ſee different and diſſimilar perth, 2 ſhould 

= jute differently from each other? 
Whatever has various reſpects, muſt have various ap- : 
| pearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity : thus, 
the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which the 

phyſician gathers as a medicine ; > and a general, 
ſays Sir Kenelm Digby, © will look with pleaſure over 
* a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires 
„ might be decided 1 Ip battle; which the farmer will de- 
“ ſpiſe as bleak and | barren, neither fruitful of. paſtu- | 
rage, nor fit for tillage,” _ 
Iwo men examining the ſame queſtion, cad 5 
: commonly like the phyſician and gardener in ſelecting 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ; they 
bring minds impreſſed with different notions, and direct 
their inquirics to different ends; they form, therefore, 
contrary concluſions, and each wonders at the other's 
abſurdity. 

We have leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed or offended when 
we find others differ from us in opinion, becauſe we very 
olten differ from ourſelves: how often we alter our minds, 

we do not always remark ; becauſe the change is ſome- 
times made imperceptibly and gradually and the laſt con- 
viction effaces all memory of the former; yet every 
man, accuſtomed from time to time to take a ſurvey 
of his own notions, will by a flight retroſpection be able 
to diſcover, that his mind has ſuffered many revolutions, 
that the lame d have in the ſcveral parts of 82 life 
een 
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been condemned and approved, purſued and ſhunned; 
and that on many occaſions, even when his practice has 
been ſteady, his mind has been wavering, and he has 
perſiſted in a ſcheme of action, rather becauſe he feared 
the cenſure of inconſtancy, than becauſe he Was 88 
pleaſed with his own choice. — 
Of the different faces ſhewn by the ſane object as 
they are viewed on oppoſite ſides, and of the different 
inclinations which they muſt conſtantly raiſe in him that 
cContemplates them, a more ſtriking example cannot eaſily 
be found than two Greek Epigrammatiſts will afford us 
In their accounts of human lite, which 1 ſhall bay before ” 
the reader in Engliſh prole. 


Poſidippus, a comic poet, utters this complaint 


: 6 Through which of the paths of life is it eligible to 
« paſs? in public aſſemblies are debates and troubleſome _ 
affairs; domeſtic privacies are haunted with anxieties; 5 
e in the country is labour; on the ſea is terror; in a 
10 foreign land, he that has money muſt live in fear, he | 
© that wants it muſt pine in diſtreſs; are you mar- 
« ried ? you are troubled with ſuſpicions ; are you ſin- 
* gle? you languiſh in ſolitude ; children occaſion toll, 
and a childlels life is a ſtate of deſtitution ; the time 
of youth is a time of folly, and grey hairs are loaded 
„with infirmity. This choice only, therefore, can be 
e made, either never to receive being, or immediately No 


«to loſe it.“ 


vauch and ſo gloomy i 18 the oeofoett, which Poſidippus | 
has laid before us. But we are not to acquieſce too 
| haſtily in his determination againſt the value of exiſt- 
ence, for Metrodorus, a philoſopher of Athens, has 
_ ſhewn, that life has pleaſures as well as pains ; p and hav- 
Ing exhibited the preſent ſtate of man in brighter co- 
lours, draws, with equal appearance of reaſon, a con- 


trary concluſion. 


Lou may. paſs well through any of the paths of life, 


« In public aſſemblies are honours; and tranſactions of 
«© wiſdom; in domeſtic privacy is ſtillneſ⸗ and quiet; in 


the country are the beauties of nature; on the ſea is 
„e the hope of gain; in a foreign land, he that is rich 


« 18 honoured, he that is poor may keep his poverty 
* ſecret z are you married, you have a chearful houle ; 
| 66 | 
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are you ſingle, you are unincumbered ; ien are 


c objects of affection; to be without ſe! ee is to be 
"0; without care; the time of youth is the time of vig- 


* our; and prey hairs are made venerable by piety. It 
will: therefore, never be a wiſe man's choice, either 


In theſe epigrams are included mob of the queſtions, 


which have engaged the ſpeculations of the enquirers | 

after happineſs; and though they will not much aſſiſt 
our determinations, they may, perhaps, equally promote 
our quiet, by Mewing . that n no aviolute determination 


ever can be formed. 
Whether a public ation, or 7 Private life be lefirable, | 


has always been debated : we ſee here both the allure- 
ments and diſcouragements of civil employment; on one 
fide there is trouble, on the other honour ; the manage- f 
ment of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but it is tbe 
only duty i in which wiſdom can be conſpicuouſly dif- 
played: it muſt then ſtill be left to every man to chuſe 


either eaſe or glory; nor can any general precept be 


| given, fince no man can be happy by che preſcription | 
I 0 another. 


Thus what is ad of 7 by Poſidippus, « that 


« they are occaſions of fatigue,” and by Metrodorus. 


© that they are objects of affection,“ is equally certain; 


but whether they will give moſt pain or pleaſure muſt 
depend on their future conduct and diſpoſitions, on 


many cauſes over which the parent can have little influ- 


| ence: there is, therefore, room for all the caprices of 


imagination, and deſire mult be proportioned to the hope | 
or fear that ſhall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty, in which we are r like- 
ly to remain with regard to queſtions, wherein we have 


moſt intereſt, and which every day affords us freſh op- 


portunity to examine: we may examine, indeed, but we 
never can decide, becauſe our faculties are unequal to 
the ſubject: we lee a little, and form an PPIDIOD + Wwe 
ſce more, and change it. 

This inconſtancy and axticadtien, to which we = 


= often find ourſelves liable, ought certaiuly to teach us 


modera- 


not to obtain exiſtence, or to loſe i it; for — 70 ſtate of : 
life has its felicity.“ | 


——— 
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little; - and what is 
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moderation and forbearance towards thoſe.” who cannot 
- accommodate themſelves to our ſentiments : if they are 

_ deceived, we have no right to attribute their miſtake to 
obſtinacy or negligence, becauſe we likewiſe have been 
miſtaken ; we may, perhaps, again change our own opi- 
nion; and what excule ſhall we be able to find for aver- 
fon and malignity conceived agaivit him, whom we ſhall | 
then find to have committed no fault, and * O offended | 
us only by refuſing to follow us into error. 


It may likewiſe contribute to ſoften that reſentment, 5 


which pride naturally r raiſes againſt oppoſition, if we con- 
ſider, that he, who differs from us, does not always cou- 
ftradiet us; he has one view of an object, and we have 
another; eachdeſcribes what he ſees with equal fidelity, 


and each regulates his ſteps by his own eyes: one man, 


with Poſtdippus, looks on celibacy as a ftate of gloomy 

ſolitude, without a partner in joy or a comforter in ſor- 

row; the other confiders It, with Metrodorus, as a ſtate 
free from incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to 


chuſe his own gratifications, to remove from place to 


Place in queſt of pleaſure, and to think of nothing but 


merriment and diverſion; full of theſe notions, one 


haſtens to chuſe a wife, and the other laughs at his raſh- 
nes, or pities his ignorance; yet it is poſſible chat each is 
Tight, but that each is right only for himſelf, | 


Life is not the oe of ſcience : we ſee a Vitle; very 


eyond we only can conjecture, If 
we enquire of thoſe who have gone before us, we re- 


ceive ſmall ſatisfaction; ſome have travelled life without 


obſervation, and ſome willingly miſlead us. The only 
thought, therefore, on which we can repoſe with com- 


ol, is that which preſents to us the care of Providence, 
_ whois eye takes in the whole of things, and under whoſe 


direction all involuntary errors Will terminate in happi- 
nels, | 


Te 
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ad cum 'm fin mil cede ren ur. 


Nx 4ſt perpetus una dormienda.  CarvrLs, f 
. When once the ſhort-liv'd mortal dice, Ot 
: A JHA. eternal ſeals his — 5 Apphos. 


I I T may have been bad by every des that there | 


are certain topics which never are exhaulted.” Of: 


a ſome 1 images and ſentiments, the mind of man may. be 
ſaid to be enamoured ; it meets them, however often 


they occur, with the ſame ardour which a lover feels at 


the ſight of his miſtreſs, and parts from them with the 
ſame regret when they can no longer be enjoyed. 


Of this kind are many deſcriptions which he poets 


have tranſcribed from each other, and their ſucceſſors 


will probably copy to the end of time; which will con- 


tinue to engage, or, as the French term it, to flatter the 


imagination, as 1808 as human nature ſhall remain the 
ſame. 


When a poet mentions the TR we know that the 


zephyrs are about to whiſper, that the groves are to re- 
cover their verdure, the linnets to warble forth their 
notes of love, and the flocks and herds to friſk over vales 


painted with flowers: vet, who is there fo inſenſible of 
the beauties of nature, ſo little delighted with the reno- 


vation of the world, as not to feel his heart bound at the 
mention of the ſpring! ? | | 


When night overthadows a romantic wore; all is fil. 8 
5 neſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of the grove ccalc their 


melody, the moon towers over the world in gentle ma— 
jeſty, men forget their labours and their cares, aud every 


paſſion and purſuit i is for awhile ſuſpended... All this we 


know already; yet we hear it repeated without weerl- 
neſs, becauſe ſuch is generally the life of man, that he is 
pleaſed to think on the time when he ſllall paulc from a 


Enſe of lis condition. 


When 
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When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 


know that we ſhall find what we have already ſeen; 'n a 


limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diverſi- 


| fied with flowers, a green arch that excludes the ſun, 
and a natural grot ſhaded with myrtles : yet who can 
forbear to enter the pleaſing gloom, to enjoy coolneſs and 
privacy, and gratify himſelf once more by ſcenes with 2 5 
which nature has formed him to be delighted. 85 


Many moral ſentiments likewiſe are ſo adapted to our 


ſtate, that they find approbation whenever they ſollicit it, 
and are ſeldom read without exciting a gentle emotion in 


the mind: ſuch is the compariſon of the life of man 5 


with the duration of a flower; a thought which, perhaps, 
every nation has heard e i in its own language, | 
from the Inſpired Poets of the Hebrews to our own 


times ; yet this compariſon muſt always pleaſe, becauſe 3 
every heart feels its Juſtneſs, and every hour confirms it 1 


by example. 


Such, wic is the precept, chat 1 us to uſe 


the preſent hour, and refer nothing to a diſtant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we ſhall reach: this | 
_ every moraliſt may venture to inculcate, becauſe it will 
always be approved, and becauſe it is always forgotten. 
This rule is, indeed, every day inforced, by argu- 
ments more powerful than the diſſertations of moraliſts: 
we ſee men pleaſing themſelves with future happineſs, 
fixing a certain hour for the completion of their wiſhes, 


and periſhing ſome at a greater and ſome at a leſs diſtance | 


from the happy time; all complaining of their diſap- 


pointment, and lamenting that they had ſuffered the 


years, which Heaven allowed them, to paſs without im- 
provement, and deferred the principal purpoſe of their 


lives to the time when life itſelf was to forſake them. 
It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the caſu- 
alties and dangers which beſet the life of man, we ſhall 
be able to reach the time appointed for happineſs or 
wiſdom ; but it is likely, that whatever now hinders us 
from Joins that which our reaſon and conſcience de- 


clare neceſſary to be done, will equally obſtruct us in 
times to come. It is eaſy for the 1 imagination, operating 
on things not vet exiſting, to pleaſe itſelf with ſcenes of 

unmingled felicity, or plan out courles of uniforin virtue: 


but 
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but good and evil are in real life inſeparably united; 
habits grow ſtronger by indulgence; and reaſon loſes her f 
dignity in proportion as ſhe has oftner yielded to temp- 
tation: © He that cannot live well to-day,” ſays Mar- ; 
tial, „will be leſs qualified to live well to-morrow.” _ 
Of the uncertainty of every human good, every hu- 0 
man being ſeems to be convinced; yet this uncertainty | 
is voluntarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, whether we 


reſpect external cauſes, or conſider the nature of our 


own minds. He that now feels a deſire to do right, and 
_ Wiſhes to regulate his life according to his reaſon, is not 
| ſure that, at any future time aſſignable, he ſhall be able 
to rekindle the ſame ardour; he that has now an oppor- 
tunity offered him of breaking looſe from vice and folly, 
cannot know, but that he ſhall hereafter be more en- 
tangled, and ſtruggle for freedom without obtaining it. 
We are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to our own 
diſadvantage, that we always imagine the perſpicacity of 
our judgment and the ſtrength of our reſolution more 
likely to increaſe than to grow leſs by time; and, there- | 
fore, conclude that the will to purſue laudable purpoſes 58 
will be always ſeconded by the power. 1 
But however we may be deceived in calculating the 
ſtrength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncer- 
tainty of that life in which they muſt be employed; 
wie ſee every day the unexpected death of our friends 
and our enemies, we ſee new graves hourly opened for 
men older and younger than ourſelves, for the cautious 
and the careleſs, the diſſolute and the temperate, for 
men who, like us, were providing to enjoy or improve 
hours now irreverſibly cut off; we ſee all this, and yet, 
Inſtead of living, let year glide after year in preparations 
to live. by 
Men are ſo frequently cut off in the midſt of their 
_ projections, that ſudden death cauſes little emotion in 
them that behold it, unleſs it be impreficd upon the at- 
tention by uncommon circumſtances. I, like every other 


wan, have outlived multitudes, have ſcen ambition fink 


in its triumphs, and beauty periſh in its bloom; but have 

been ſeldom ſo much affected as by the tate of Eury alus, | 

whom I late] * loit as I began to love him. | 
| Euryalus 
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; Euryalus had for ſome time flouriſhed in a a lucrative 
profethon ; but having ſuffered his imagination to be 


fired by an unextinguiſhable curioſity, he grew weary of 
_ the ſame dull round of life, reſolved to harraſs himſelf no 
longer with the drudgery of getting money, but to quit 
| buſineſs and his profit, and enjoy for a few years the 
_ pleaſures of travel. His friends heard him proclaim his 
reſolution, without ſuſpecting that he intended to pur- 
ſue it; but he was conſtant to his purpoſe, and with 
great expedition cloſed his accompts and fold his move- 
ables, paſſed a few days in bidding farewell to his compa- 
nions, and with all the eagerneſs of romantic chivalry Þ 
_ croſſed the ſea in ſearch of happineſs. Whatever place 
Was renowned in antient or modern hiſtory, whatever | 
region art or nature had diſtinguiſhed, he determined to 
viſit: full of defire and hope he landed on the conti- | 
nent; his friends expected accounts from him of the new 


ſcenes that opened in his progreſs, but were informed i in 
a few days that Euryalus was dead. - 
Such was the end of Euryalus. He 18 W that 


| fate whence none ever ſhall return; and can now only 


benefit his friends, by remaining in their memories a 
permanent and efficacious inſtance of the blindneſs of 


deſire, and the uncertainty of all terreſtrial good : but, 
perhaps, every man has like me loſt an Euryalus, has 

| known a friend die with happineſs in his graſp; and yet 
every man continues to think himſelf ſecure of life, and 
defers to ſome future time of leiſure what he knows it 
will be fatal to have finally omitted. 


It is, indeed, with this as withother frailties 5 


in our nature: the defire of deferring to another time, 
„ /hat cannot be done without indurance of ſome pain, or 
fuorbearance of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, never be to- 
_ tally overcome or ſuppreſſed; there will always be ſome- 
thing that we ſhall wiſh to have finiſhed, and be never- 


theleſs unwilling to begin : but againſt this unwilling- 


neſs it is our duty to ſtruggle, and every conqueſt over 


our paſſions will make way for an eaſier conqueſt; cuſ- 
tom is equally forcible to bad and good; nature will al- 


ways be at variance with reaſon, but wall rebel more 
 feebly as ſhe is oitener ſubdued. 


The common neglect of the Preſent hour 3 is more 
ſhameful 


oY 
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| ſhameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by 
error, but admits it by negligence. Of the inſtability of 
life, the weakeſt underſtanding never thinks wrong, 
though the ſtrongeſt often omits to think juſtly: reaſon 


and experience are always ready to inform us of our real 
Rate ; but we refuſe to liſten to their ſuggeſlions, becauſe 


we feel our hearts unwilling to obey them: but, ſurely, 
nothing is more unworthy of a reaſonable being, than to 
ſhut his eyes, when he fees the road which he is com- 
. manded to travel, that he may deviate with fewer re- 
pProaches from himſelf; nor could any motive to tender- 
nes, except the Sochteiculnelt that we have all been 
guilty of the ſame fault, diſpoſe us to pity thoſe who thus 
. conſign themſelves t to voluntary x ruin. 
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naue putas folennia me, neque ri ides. bo Ho R. 
You think me buta a8 s mad as all mankind. | 


To the ApvenTozes. 


1 1 K. 
0 NT E 8 QU 1 E U vitily G that by 
building profeſſed mad-houſes, men tacitly inſi- 


nuate, that all whe are out of their ſenſes, are to be 


found only in thoſe places. This remark having made 
ſome impreſſion on my mind, 8 laſt night the . 


| following viſion. 


I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be 


1 rebuilt upon a more extenſive plan by act of parliament; 


and that Dean Swift calling at wy lodgings, offered 
to accompany me to ſee the new-erected edihce, which, 


be obſerved, was not half capacious enough before to 
contain tue various ſpecies of madneſs that are to be 


found in this kingdom. As we walked through the gal- 
leries, he gave me the following account of the leveral 
inhabitants. | 


The lady in the frſt apartment had 5 upon 
Vor. U. K her 
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her huſhand, a man of ſtudy and economy, to indulge Th 7 


her with a route twice a week at her own houſe. This 


| ſoon multiplied her obligations to the company ſhe kept, Z 
and in a tortnight ſhe inſiſted upon two more. His 


lordſhip venturing to oppoſe her demand with ſteady 
- reſolution but with equal tenderneſs, the lady complained 
that the rights of quality and fortune were invaded, that 


her credit was loſt with the faſhionable world, and that ä 
ignorance and brutality had robbed her of the pleaſures _ 


of a reaſonable being, and rendered her the moſt unhappy _ 
wife in Great Britain. The cauſe of her complaints, 
however, ſtill ſubſiſted, and by perpetually brooding | 
over it ſhe at length turned her brain. 85 
Next to her is a, dramatic writer, whoſe comedy 5 
. been juſtly damned, he began to vent his ſpleen 
againſt the public by weekly abuſes of the preſent age; 
but as neither the play nor his defences of it were read, 
his indignation continually increaſed till at length! it ter- | 
minated in madneſs, | 
He on the right hand is a i philoſopher; who bs loſt 


| his reaſon in a Wille attempt to diſcover che cauſes of — 


electricity. 1 ö 
He, on the left, is a eclebrirad jackey of "ble birth, wy 


whole favourite mare, that had enjoyed three triumphs I 
in former ſeaſons, was diſtanced a few Gays ago at News- „ 


market. 


Vonder 3 man has hewikderd his n deren 2 
ing by cloſely ſtudying the doctrine of chances, in order 


to qualify himſelf fora profeflor-ſhip which will be ſhort- 
ly eftabliſhed and amply endowed at an eminent choco- 
| Jate-houſe, where lectures on this import ant — an are 


conſtantly to be read. 


An unforeſeen accident FONT" the head of the next 


- unfortunate priſoner. She had for a long time paſſed 


for fiſteen years younger than ſhe was; and her lively 
behaviour and airy dreſs concurred to help forward the 
impoſition; till one evening, being animated with an ex- 
traordinary flow of ſpirits, ſhe danced out ſeven of her 


artificial teeth, which were immediately picked up, and 


delivered to her with great ceremony by her partner. 
The merchant in the neighbouring cell had reſolved 
to gain a Fame. He was * polſeſied of ſeventy thouſand : 
| N 
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3 and eagerly expected a ſhip that was to com- 


z | Plete his wiſhes, But the ſhip was caſt away in the 
channel, and the merchant is diſtracted. for his loſs. | 


That diſconſolate lady had for many years aſſiduouſy 


attended an old gouty uncle, had aſſented to all his ab- 
ſurdities and humoured all his foibles, in full expectation 
ol being made his executrix ; when happening one day 
to affirm that his gruel had ſack enough in it, con- | 
trary to his opinion, he altered his will immediately, _ 
and left all to her brother; which affords her no con- 
ſolation, for avarice is able to ſubdue the rendernefs of 
nature. 


Behold the beauciful BY virtuous Theodorst Her | 


5 fordnels for an ungrateful huſband was unparalleled. _ 
She detected him in the arms of a diſagreeable and af- - 


fected proſtitute, and was driven to diſtraction. 


Is my old friend the commentator here likewiſe i TO 

alas! he has loſt his wits in enquiring whether or no 

| the antients wore perukes? as did his neighbour Cyn- 

thio by e a "brown from his paron. at the laſt 5 
levee. 


The fat lady, upon whom 500 look ſo Amel is 5 f 


grocer's wife in the city. Her diſorder was occaſioned 

by her ſeeing at court, laſt twelfth night, the daughter 

of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, oil-man, in a lack far richer 
and more elegant than her own. 


The next chamber contains an a * pur- 
chaſed thirty tickets in the laſt lottery. As he was 2 


perſon of ſanguine complexion and lively imagination, he 
was {ure of gaining the ten thouſand pounds, by the 
number of his chances. He ſpent a month in ſurveying 


the counties that lie in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, before he could find out an agreeable fite for the 
fine houſe he intended to build. He next fixed his eye 
on a moſt blooming and beautiful girl, whom he de- 
ſigned to honour as his bride. He beſpoke a magnifi- 


cent coach, and the ornaments of his harneſs were to be 


of his own invention. Mr. Degagcé, the taylor, was 
ordered to ſend to Paris for the lace with which his 


wedding cloaths was to be adorned. But in the midſt of 


theſe preparations for proſperity, all his tickets were 


g drawn blanks; and inſtead of his villa on the banks 


5 3 . 
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of the Thames, you now ſee him i in theſe melancholy 
lodgings. | 


His neighbour in the. next apartment was an honeſt 
footman, who was perſuaded likewiſe to try his fortune 


in the ſame lottery ; and who, obtaining a very large and 
unexpected ſum, could not ſtand the ſhock of ſuch ſud- : 
den good fortune, but grew mad with excels of joy. = 
. Vou wonder to ſee that cell beautified with Chineſe | 


3 and urns. It is inhabited by that famous virtuoſa 


lady Harriett Brittle, whoſe opinion was formerly 


deciſive at all auctions, where ſhe was uſually appealed _ 


to about the genuineneſs of porcelain. She purchaſed, | 

at an exorbitant price, a Mandarin, and a Jos, that 

Leere the envy of all the female connoiſſeurs, and were 
allowed to be ineſtimable. They were to be placed at 
the upper end of a little rock-work temple of Chineſe 
architecture, in which neither propriety, proportion, nor 
true beauty, were conſidered; and were carefully packed 

up in different boxes: but the brutiſh waggoner happen- 


ing to overturn his carriage, they were cruſhed to pieces. 
The poor lady's underſtanding could not ſurvive ſo irre- 


parable a loſs; and her relations, to ſoothe her paſſion, 
have provided thoſe Chelſea urns with which ſhe has 
decorated her chamber, and which ſhe believes o be 5 
true Nanquin. 3 | 


Yonder miſerable 10 belong: -enguned 1 in a © hes 
contention at a faſhionable brothel, about a celebrated 


courtezan, killed a ſea officer with whoſe face he was 
not acquainted; but who proved upon enquiry to be 
his own brother, who had been ten years avicnt 1 in the 


Indies. 


Look attentively i into The next cell; you will 1 | 


diſcover a lady of great worth and fine accompliſhments, 


whoſe father condemned her to the arms of a right ho- 
nourable debauchee, when he knew ſhe had fixed her 
affections irrevocably on another, who poſleſſed an un- 
incumbered cſtate, but wanted the ornament of a title. 


She ſubmitted to the orders of a ſtern father, with 
patience, obedience, anda breaking heart. Her huſband 


treated her with that contempt which he thought due 
to a citizen's daughter; and beſides communicated to her 
an infamous dis lump per, which her natural modeſty for- 


bad 
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: bad her to diſcover. in time; and the violent medicines | 
which were afterwards e ee to her by an un- 
ſteilful ſurgeon, threw her into a delirious fever from 5 
which ſhe could never be recovered. Rs 
Here the Dean pauſed; and, looking upon me with 
great earneſtneſs, and graſping my hand cloſely, ſpoke 
with an emphaſis that awaked me:—* Think me not 
4 ſo inſenſible a monſter, as to deride the lamentable lot 
« of the wretches we have now ſurveyed. If we laugh 
at the follies, let us at the lame time pity the manitold 
0 miſeries of man,” y | 


= 5 15 1m, 81K. 
5 Vour humble 1 
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_ Metis fame, aner, lian volountur inanes. 


But the firm purpoſe of on heart remains. 


ITY ay been 1 ded. as the raſkion of 


gentle, benevolent, and virtuous minds; although 
it is acknowledged to produce only ſuch a participation 
of the calamity of others, as upon the whole is plealing 


to ourſelves. 


As a tender participation of foreign di vets; it! 
been urged to prove, that man is endowed with facial 


_ affeCtons, which, however forcible, are wholly diſinte- 
reſted ; and as a pleaſing ſenſation, it has been deemed | 


an example of unmixed ſelfiſhneſs and malignity. 
It has been reſolved into that power of imagination, 


by which we apply the misfortunes of others to dur 
ſelves: we have been ſaid to piry no longer than we 


fancy ourſelves to ſuffer, and to be pleaſed only by re- 
flecting that our ſufferings are not real; thus indulging 
| „„ fp a dream 


VIgC. 8 


Sighs, groans, and tears, proclaim ks inward pains, 


| Davpux, | 
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a dream of diſtreſs, from which we can awake when- 15 
ever we pleaſe, to exult in our ſecurity, and enjoy. me. 
compariſon of the fiction with truth. 
I ſhall not perplex my readers with the ſabtilties of 4 5 
debate, in which human nature has, with equal zeal and 


198 
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Plüauſibility, been exalted and degraded. It is ſufficient _ ; 
for my purpoſe to remark, that Pity 1 is generally under- 
ſtood to be that paſſion, which i is excited by the ſuffer- 


ings of perſons with whom we have no tender connec- 
tion, and with whoſe welfare the ſtronger paſſions have 
not united our felicity: for no man would call the an- 


aguifſh of a mother, whoſe infant was torn from her breaſt 


and left to be devoured in a deſart, by the name of Pity ; 
although the ſentiment of a ſtranger, who ſhould drop a 
ſilent tear at the relation, which yet might the next 
hour be forgotten, could not otherwiſe be Juſtly deno- . 
minated. e 
e therefore, i 18 \ abſorbed in Sk paſſion, hen: | 
our love of thoſe that ſuffer is ſtrong ; Pity is rather an 
| evidence of the weakneſs than the ſtrength of that gene- 
ral philanthropy, for which ſome have ſo eagerly con- 
tended, with which they have flattercd the pride and 
veiled the vices of mankind, and which they have aflirm- 
ed to be alone ſufficient to recommend them to the ta- 
vour of Heaven, to atone for the elde of every 
= appetite and the neglect of every duty. 
If human benevolence was abſolutely pure and ſocial, : 
| it would not be neceſſary to relate the ravages of a peſti- | 
lence or a famine with minute and diſcriminating cir— 
cumſtances to rouze our ſenſibility ; we ſhould certain- 
ly deplore irremediable calamity, and participate tem- 
porary diſtreſs, without any mixture of delight: that de- 
ceitful ſorrow, in which pleaſure | is ſo well known to be 
predominant, that invention has been buſted for ages in 
contriving tales of fictitious ſufferance for no other end 
than to excite it, would be unmixed, and 0 hich, there - 
lore, we ſhould with to loſe. 
Soon after the fatal battle of 8 a young 
_ gentleman, who came over with the officer that brought 
the expreſs, being expected at the houſe of a friend, 
« numerous company of gentlemen and ladies were 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled to hear an account of the ation from a an ehe. 
witneſs. =; 
The gentleman, as erery man is | linter by com- 
£ S attention, was eaſily prevailed upon to gratify 
the company, as ſoon as they were ſeated and the firſt 
ceremonies paſt. He deſcribed the march of many thou- 
ſands of their countrymen into a aeld, where. batteries : 
had been concealed on each fide, w hich. in a moment 


ſtrewed the ground with mangled limbs and carcaſies _ 
that almoſt floated in blood, and obſtructed the path of. -- 


thoſe who followed to the laughter. He related, how 
often the decreaſing multitude Toturnad to the ten of 
the cannon ; how ſuddenly Mey were rallied, and how 
| ſuddenly broken ; ; he repeated the liſt of Officers Who 
had fallen undiſtinguiſhed in the carnage, men whole | 
eminence rendered their names univerſally known, their 
influence extenſive, and their attachments numerous; 
and he hinted the fatal effects which this defeat might 


produce to the nation, by turning the ſucceſs of the war 


againſt us. Bur the company, however amuſed by the 
relation, appeared not to be affected by the event: 
they were Kill attentive to every trifling punctilio of 
ceremony, uſual] among well bred perſons ; ; they bow 
ed with a graceful ſimper to a lady who ſneezed, mutu- 
ally preſented each other with ſnuff, ſhook their heads 
and changed their poſture at proper intervals, aſked _ 
ſome queſtions which tended to produce a more minute 
detail of ſuch circumſtances of horror as had been light- 
ly touched, and having at laſt remarked that the Roman 
patriot regretted the brave could die but once, the con- 
verſation ſoon became general, and a motion was mace 
to divide into Parties at whiſt. But juſt as they were 
abour to comply, the gentleman again engaged their at- 
tention. I forgot, ſaid he, to relate one particular which, 
however, deſerves to be remembered. The captain of 
a company, whoſe name I cannot now recollect, bad, 


jjuſt before his corps was ordered to embark, ee a 


voung lady to whom he had been long tenderly attach- 
ed, and who, contrary to the advice of all her friends, 
and the expoſtulations, perſuaſion and entreaty of her 
huſband, inſiſted to go abroad with him, and ſhare his 


* . 1 fortune | 
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; fortune at all events. If he ſhould be wounded, ſhe 


ſaid that ſhe might haſten his recovery, and alleviate his 
Pain, by ſuch attendance as ſtrangers cannot be bired to 


pay; if he ſhould be taken priſfoncr, ſhe might, per- 
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haps, be permitted to ſhorten the tedious hours of cap- 
tivity which ſolitude would protract; and if he ſhould 
| die, that it would be better for her to know it with cer- 


tainty and ſpeed, than to wait at a diſtance in anxiety 


and ſuſpenſe, tormented by doubtful and contradictory 


EE reports, and at laſt believing it poſible, that if ſhe hat 
been preſent, her aſtduity and tenderneſs might have 


Preſerved his life. The captain, though he was not 
convinced by her reaſoning, wes yet overcome by the 

importunate eloquence of her love; he conſented to Her 
requeſt, and they embarked together. 


The head quarters of the Duke of Cumberland were . 


at Bruffoel, from whence they removed the evening be- 


fore the battle to Monbray, a village within muſquet 


| ſhot of the enemy's lines, where the captain, who com- 
manded in the left wing, was encamped. = 
Their parting in the morning was mort. She Jook-- 
ed after bim, till he could no longer be diſtinguiſhed 
from others; and as ſoon as the aring began, ſhe went 
back pale and trembling, and ſat down expecting the 


event in an agony of impatience, anxiety and terror. 


She ſoon learned from ſtragglers and fugitives that the 
 Navghter was dreadful, and the victory hopeleſs. 

She did not, however, yet deſpair; ſhe hoped, that 
the captain might return among the few that ſhould 
remain : but ſoon after the retreat, this hope was Cut 
of, and ſhe was informed that he fell in the firſt 
charge, and was leſt among the dead. She was re- 
ftrained by thoſe about her, from ruſhing in the 
pPhrenzy ot deſperation to the field of battle, of which 
the enemy was till poſſelled: but the tumult of her 
mind having abated, and her grief become more calm 
during the night, ſhe ordered a ſervant to attend her at 
| break of day; and as leave had been given to bury the 
dead, ſhe went herſelf to ſeek the remains of her hut- 
band, that ſhe might honour them with the laſt rites, 
and pour the tears of conjugal affection upon his 


rave. They wandered ZR _— the dying and 


the | 
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the dead, gazing on every diſtorted countenance, an 


looking round with irreſolution and amazement on a 
ſcene, which thoſe who firipped had 125 tenfold more 
"A fight of horror than thoſe who had Nai From this 


ſight ſhe was at laſt turning with ee e and 1 deſpair ; ; 
but was ſtopped by the cries of a favourite ſpaniel, who 


had followed her without being perceived. He was 


ſtanding at ſome diſtance in the held ; and the moment 


he ſa him ſhe conceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he 
had found his maſter. She hafted inſtantly to the place, 
Without regarding any other object; aud ſtooping over 
the corps by which he ſtood, ſhe "I it ſo disfigured | 
with wounds, and beſmeared with blood, that the ſca- 
tures were not to be known: but as ſhe was weeping in 
the anguiſh of ſuſpence, ſhe diſcovercd hanging on the 
wriſt the remains of a ruffle, round which there was a 
light border of her own work. Thus ſuddenly to 


have diſcovered, and in ſack: dreadfu | ecircumitan 


| ſhe ſunk down on the body. By the aſſiſtance of the 
ſervant, ſhe was recovered to ſentibiliry „but not to re 
ſon; ſhe was ſeized at once with convulſions and mad- 


neſs; and a few hours after ſhe was carried back to the 


village ſhe expired. 
© "Thoſe who had 1 tha” Cars 50 whole battalions 


e pity, and the loſs of a battle by which their 


country would probably ſuffer irreparable damage, 
without concern; liſtened to a tale of private digtress 
with uninterrupted attention, All regard to each other, 


was for a while ſuſpended ; tears by degrees overflowed 
every eye, and every boſom became ſaſceptible of pity: 

but the whole circle pauſed with evident regret, when 

the narrative was at an end; and would have been glad, 


that ſuch another could have been told, to continue 


their entertainment. Such was the benevolence: OL 


Pity ! But a lady who had taken the opportunity of a 
very flight acquaintance to ſatisfy her curioſity, was 
touched with much deeper Gdiitrels ; and fainting in 
the ſtruggle to conceal the emotions of her mind, tell 
back in her chair; an accident which was not ſcorer 
diſcovered, becauſe every eye had been fixed vpon tae 


ſpeaker, and all attention de ned by the ſtorv. 
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that which ſhe had ought, quite « werwhelmed Yo end | 
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: Every one, however, was ready to afford kw aſſiſtance; 3 
and it was ſoon diſcovered, that ſhe was mother to the 
lady whoſe diſtreſs had afforded ſo much virtuous plea- 
1 ſure to the company. It was not poſſible to tell her ano- 
ther ſtory, which would revive the ſame ſenſations; and 
if it had, the world could not have bribed her to have | 
heard it. Her affection to the ſufferer was too ftrong 
to permit her, on this occaſion, to enjoy the luxury of 
Pity, and applaud her benevolence for ſenſations which 
| ſhewed its defects. It would indeed, be happy for us, 
if we were to exiſt only in this tate of imperfection, 
that a greater ſhare of ſenſibility is not allowed us ; but 
if the mole, in the kindneſs of Unerring Wiſdom is per- 
mitted ſcarce to diſtinguiſh light from darkneſs, the mole 
Mould 1 not, ſurely, be Fife for the perſpicacity of f its. 
_ fight, 
1 5 us Li nguith: that malignity, which others con- 1 
: found with Benevolence, and applaud as Virtue : let 
that imperfection of nature, which is adapted to an im- 
perfect ſtate, tcach us humility; and fix our dependence 
upon Him, who has promiſed to create in us a new 
heart and a right ſpirit, and to receive us to that place, 
where our love of others, however ardent, can only en- 
1 _ creaſe our felicity ; becauſe, in that place, there will be 
no objeR, but ſuch as Perfect Benevolence can contem- 
Rs Plate with h delight. 
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[ Qu Non fecimus 19% a ns 
| Vix ea noſtra boch. Ovip: s 
j The deeds of long Jefocnded anceſtors . Sens 
| Are but by grace of 1 imputation ours. _ DRYDEN, 


'T i E evils inſeparably annexed to the preſent con- 
dition of man, are ſo numerous and afflictive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to 
bewail, and of others to ſolace them: and he, therefore, 
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. which nature has allowed us. 


Vet Iwill confeſs, that J have ſometimes employ ed my 5 
thoughts in examining the pretenſions that are made to 


| happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied conditions of life; 
and have not thought the hour unprofitably ſpent, w hen 


J have detected the impoſture of counterfeit advantages, 
and found aiſquiet lurking. under falſe e of | 


yay and greatneſs. 


It is aſſerted by, a tragic poet, that 80 © eſt miſer nemo 


C niſi comparatus.” © no man is miſerable, but as he is 


"06 compared with others happier than himſelf: * this 


poſition is not ſtrictly and philoſophically true. He 


might have ſaid, with rigorous propriety, that no man 


- 26 happy, but as $1 is compared with the miſerable ; for 


ſuch is the Rate of this world, that we find i in it abſolute 
_ miſery but happineſs only comparative; we may incur _ 


as much pain as we can poſlibly indure, though we can 


never obtain as much happineſs as we __ poſſibly | 


5 en OY. 


fon nor fancy would have prompted us to wiſh, did we 
not ſee it in the poſſeſſion of others. 

For a mind diſeaſed with vain longings ET unat- 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, but 
an impartial enquiry into the real worth of that which is 


ſo ardently defired. It is well known, how much the 


mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by diſtance ; and, 
perhaps, it will be found, that of many imagined bleſs- 
ings it may be doubted, whether he that wants or 


polleſſes them bas more reaſo! n to be ſatisfied with 2s. 


lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long e no 

man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 

himſelf; and, therefore, it delerres to be conſidered, 

whether the want of that which can never be gained, 
| may 
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will bein danger of ſeeming a common enemy, . ſhall - 
attempt to depreciate the few pleaſures and tehcities | 


Vet it is certain likewiſe, that 1 many of our 9 
are merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
not by the preſence of any real evil, but by the abſence 
of ſome fictitious good ; of ſomething which is not re- 
quired by any real want of nature, which has not in it- 
ſelf any power of gratification, and which neither rea- 
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1 not . be cada; It is true, that if we con- 
- fider the triumph and de light, with which moſt of thoſe 
recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to recount, 
and the artifices by which ſome who have riſen to unex- 
pected fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves into an 
honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to tancy, that 
wiſdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that al! 
the excellencics of a line of progenitors are accumulated Be 
on their deſcendant. Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon inform 
us, that our eſtimation of birth 1s arbitrary and caprici- 
ous, and that dead anceſtors can have no influence but 
upon imagination: let it then be examined, Whether 
one dream may not operate in the place of another; 
whether he that owes nothing to fore-fathers, may not 


receive equal pleaſure from the conſeiouſneſs of owing _ 


all to himſelf; whether he may not, with a little medi- 
tation, find it more honourable to found than to con- 
tinuc a family, and to gain dignity than tran{mitit; 
Whether, if he receives no dignity from th de virtues of 
Lis family, he does not likewiſe eſcape the danger of 
being diforaced | by their crimes ; and whether he that 
brings a new name into the world, has not the conveni- 
ence of playing the game of life without a ſtake, an 
opportunity of winning much though he bas ncthing 
to lole. Roe 8 
b here is another opinion concerning happineſs which : 
5 e much more nearly to univerſality, but which 
may, perhaps, with equal reaſon be diſputed, The 
pretenſions to anceftral honours many of the ſons of 
earth eaſily ſee to be ill grounded; but all agree to cele- 
brate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to confider 
thoſe as the minions of fortune, who are wealthy from 
their cradles ; whoſe citate is © res non parta labore ſed 
„ relicta,” the“ acquiſition of an other, not of them- 
« ſelves;” and whom a father's induſtry has diſpenſed 
from a laborious attention to arts or commerce, and left 
at liberty to diſpoſe of life as fancy ſhall direct them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to 
diſcern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe 1t ; 
it might be granted, I think, without heſitation, that 

total liberty would be a DIC? 1 and that it would be 


deſirable 
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deſirable to be leſt at large to the exerciſe of religious 
and ſocial duties, without the 1 Ng oy of 1 OPIN” 
nate avocations. 
But ſince felicity is its,” and that which is the 
means of happineis to one man may be to another the 
cauſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is beſt 
adapted to human nature in its preſent degeneracy and 
frailty. And, ſurely, to far the greater number it is 
bigbly expedient. that they ſhould by ſome ſettled 
ſcheme of duties be reſcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they ſhould be driven on by neceſſity through | 
the paths of life, with their attention confined to a 
ſtated taſk, that they may be leſs at leiſure: to deviate | into 5 
mit chief at the call of tolly.- 55 
When we obſerve the lives of ho whom an am 


ple inheritance has let looſe to their own. direction, what 


do we diſcover that can excite our envv ? their time 
ſecms not to paſs With much applauſe ſrom others, or 
ſatisfaction to themſelves; many ſquander their exube- 
rance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other uſe of money than to inflame their paſſions, 


and riot in a wider range of licentiouſneſs; others, lets 
criminal indeed, but, ſurely, not much to be praiſed, 


lie down to ſleep and. riſe up to trifle, are employed 
1 cry 1 in finding expedients to rid themſelves of 


the day, chaſe pleaſure through all the places of public 


a] 


reſort, fly from London to Bath and from Bath to 
| London, without any other reaſon for changing place, 
but that they go in queſt of company as idle and as 
vagrant as themſelvee, always endeavouring to raiſe ſome 
new defiie that they may have ſomething to purſue, to 
rekindle ſome hope which they know will be difappoint- 
ed, changing one amuſement for another which a few 
months will make cqually irſipid, or finking into lan- 
guor and diſeaſe, for want of {omerhing to actuate their 


bodies or exhilarete their minds. 


Whoever has frequented thoſe places, whom idlers 2 
aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is ge- 


nerally the ſtate of the wealthy ; and from this ſtate it 


is no great hardſhip to be debarred. No man can be : 
happy in total idleneſs : he that ſhould be condemned 
to lie torpid and motionleſs, i would fly for recrea. 


08” tion,” 
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00 tion,” Joys South, « tg the mines and the gallies ;” 1 
and it is well, whan nature or fortune find employment 57 


for thoſe, who wwe. not have known how to procure - 


it for themſelves. 


He, whole mind is engaged by: the crquifiticn ; or im- 


provement of a fortune, not only eſcapes the infipidity 

of indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inactivity; but 
gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thoſe, who live | 
lazily on the toil of others; for life affords no higher 
pleaſure, than that of ſurmounting difficulties, paſſing 
from one ſtep of ſucceſs to another, forming new wiſhes 
and ſeeing them gratified. He that labours in any great 

or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues firſt ſupported 
by hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is always 
moving to a certain end, and when he has attained it, 
an end more diſtant invites him to a new purſuit. 


It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 


10 fortunate; che wileſt ſchemes are broken by unex- 


pected accidents ; the moſt conſtant perſeverance ſome- _ 


times tolls through life without a recompence ; but la- 
bour, though unſucceſsful, is more eligible than idle- 
neſs: he that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbation of his own 
reaſon; he is animated through the courſe of his en- 


deavours by an expectation which though not certain, 


he knows to be juſt ; and 1s at laſt comforted in his 
_ diſappointment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. 


That kind of life is moſt happy which ds us moſt | 


opportunities of gaining our own eſteem; and what can 
any man infer in his own favour from a condition to 


which, however proſperous, he contributed nothing, 


and Ahe the vileſt and weakeſt of the ſpecies would 


have obtained by the ſame right, had he happened to 


be the ſon of the ſame father ? 


To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 


the higheſt human felicity ; the next, is to ftrive, and 
deſerve to conquer : but he whoſe life has paſſed with- 
out a conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor me- 
rit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of exiſtence ; 


and if he is content with his own character, muſt owe 
his ſatisfaction to inſcnſibility. 


| Thus 
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Thus it appears that the fatyrift adviſed rightly: when 


he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands of Heaven, 


and to leave to wo ans powers the determination of 5 
our lot. 


|  Permittes infi s expendere Wannen, quid. 
 Conveniat nobis, rebulgque ft fit utile mofirts.. 
Carior t illis homo alan A 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring Wiſdom fees thee want, 

In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excell. 


Ah! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. Davy. | 


What ſtate of life admits moſt happineſs i is uncertain ; 
but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the petulance of - 


E- compariſon, and ſilence the n murmurs of diſcontent. 


: No. 112. T 1 Saturday, December 1, 17 5 3. 


— Has panas garrula lingua dedit. e 
Such was the late of vain 1 Ioquacity. | . 


To the ApvexrTurzn. . 


SIR, 


, O be courteous to an, Kaas 18 with 1 is a2 
maxim which J once deſpiſed, as originally pro- 
cäeeding from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid 
caution of weakneſs and timidity. A tame and indiſ- 
criminate civility I imputed to a dread of the contempt 
or the petulance of others, to fears from which the wit 
and the gentleman are exempted by a conſciouſneſs of 

their own dignity, by their power to repreſs inſolence 
and ſilence ridicule ; and a general ſhyneſs and reſerve 
I conſidered as the reproach of our country, as the ef- 
fect of an illiberal education, by which neither a polite 
addreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a general acquaintance 
with public life! is to be acquired, this Pinien, v hich 
continued 
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5 continued to flatter the levity and pride that produced 

e ſtrengthened by the example of thoſe whole 

manner in the diffidence of youth I wiſhed to imitate, 
Who entered a mixed company with an air of ſerene fa- 
miliarity, accoſted every man like an old acquaintance, 


and thought only of making ſport for the reſt of any 


with whom their caprice ſhould happen to be offended, _ | 
without regard to their age, character or condition. 


But I now wiſh, that I had regulated my conduct by | 


the maxim which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould then have | 
7 eſcaped a misfortune which I can never retrieve ; and | 
the ſenſe of which I am now endeavouring to en ; 
by relating it to you as a leſſon to others, and conſider- 
ing my loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition of wiſdom. 


While I was in France with a trav elling tutor, I re- 


| ceived a letter which acquainted me, that my father, = 
Who had been long declining, was dead ; and that it 
was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to England, 


to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not incon fide- 


ble, though there were wanne * it to near half 
its value. 


When I ti: I found a letter which the old; gen- 


tleman had written and directed to me with his .-] n 
hand. It contained ſome general rules for my conduct, 

and ſome animadverſions upon his own : he took notice. 
of the incumbrance under which he left me the pater- 
nal inheritance, which had deſcended through many ge- 


nerations ; and expreſſed the molt earneſt deſire, that it 
might yet be tranſmitted intire to polterity : with this 


' view, he ſaid, he had negotiated a marriage between 


me and the ouly daughter of his old friend, Sir George 


Homeſtead of the North, an amiable young lady, whoſe 
alliance would be an honour to my family, and whoſe _ 
fortune would much more than redeem my eſtate. 


He kad given the knight a faithful account of his 
affairs, who, after having taken ſome time to conſider 
tie propoſal and conſult his friends, had conſented to 


the match, upon condition that his daughter and 1 


ſhould be agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 
ſhoald confirm the character which had been given of 
me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived till 
this alliance lad raken place 3 but as Providence 


had 
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had otherwile determined, he intreated, as hls lalt 1 


queſt, that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled and 


decency would permit, I would make Sir George a viſit, 5 


and neęlect nothing to accompliſh his purpoſe. 


I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of. paren- . 
aal affection, which was then directing me to happineſs, 
after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to beat, and the _ 
hand that expreſſed it was mouldering in the duſt. * ES 
had alſo ſeen the lady, not indeed ſince we were child- 
ren; but I remembered that her perſon was agreeable, 
and her temper {ſweet : I did not, therefore, heſitate a 
moment, whether my father's injunction ſhould be 


obeyed. I procceded to ſettle his affairs; I took an ac- 


count of his debts and credits, viſited the tenants, reco- 
vered my uſual gaiety, and at the end of about nine 
| months ſet out for Sir George's ſeat in the North; ha- 
Ling before opened an epiſtolary correſpondence, and ex- 
preſſed my impatience to policis the happineſs which my . 
ö father had fo kindly ſecured. 5 
Il was better pleaſed to be well mounted, thai to Ioll 
in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt chaiſe ; and I knew 
that Sir George was an old {portiman, a plain hearty 
blade, who would like me better in a pair of buckſkin 
breeches on the back of a good hunter, than in a trim 
med ſuit and a gaudy equipage : I, therefore, ſet out 
on horſeback with . one ee, and reached Stilton 


the firſt night. 


In the morning, as I was mounting, a n 
who had juſt got on horſeback before me, ordered his 


ſervant to make ſome enquiry about the road, which I 


happened to overhear, and told him with great fami- 
Harity, that I was going the ſame way, and if he 
pleaſed we would travel together: to this he conſent- ___ 


ed, with as much frankneſs, and as little ceremony; and 


1 {et forward, great] y <clighted that chance had afford 


ed me a companion. 


i We immediately entered into 3 404 1— 
ſoon found that he had been abroad; we extolled the 
roads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces 


and the villas, entercd into a critical examination of the 
molt lebte leats in England, the peculiarities of 
the building and ſituation, croſs ways market towns, 

the 
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the impoſition of inkeepers, and the forts of the field ; 

topics by which we mutually recommended ourſelves to 
each other, as we had both opportunities to diſcover _ 
equal knowledge, and to diſplay truth with ſuch evidence 1 
as prevented diverſity of opinion. 


After we had rode about two hours, we creek 


another gentleman, whom we accoſted with the ſame 
_ familiarity that we had uſed to each other; we aſked 
him how far he was going and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he Pot. up, and many other 
_ queſtions of the ſame kind. The gentleman who ap- 

| peared to be near fifty, received our addreſs with great 


coldneſs, returned ſhort and indirect anſwers to our 


_ enquiries, and, often looking with great attention on 
us both, ſometimes put forward that he might get be- 
fore us, and ſometimes checked his horſe that he might 
remain behind. But we were reſolved to diſappoint _ 


him; and, finding that his reſerve increaſed, and he 


Was viſibly diſpleaſed, we winked at each other, and 
determined the old putt ſhould afford us ſome ſport. Þ 
After we had rode together upon very ill terms more 
than half an hour, my companion with an air of ce- 
remonious gravity aſked him, if he knew any houſe 
upon the road where he might be accommodated with | 
a wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe afraid F 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent this 
Inſult any otherwiſe than by making no reply. I then | 


began to talk to my companion as if we had been old 


acquaintance, reminding him that the gentleman ex- 
tremely reſembled a perſon, from whom we had taken 
a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, and, indeed, 


that his preſent reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the 


ſame; but that as we were Willi 2 to afk his pardon, 
we hoped it would be forgot, and that we ſhould fill 
have the pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. 
Ihe gentleman was {till ſilent ; but as his perplexity 

and reſentment viſibly increaſed, he proportionably 1n- 


creaſed our entertainment, which : did not, however, 


laſt long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon 


which we ſet up a horſe laugh that continued till he was 
out of weden at then * our journey, we 
— talked 
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talked of the adventure, which afforded us converſation w_ 
and merriment for the reſt of the day. 


The next morning we parted, and in "the evening 15 


: da at Homeſtead Hall. The old knight received 

me with great Affection, and immediately introduced 
mae to his daughter, whom I now thought the fineſt wo- 
man I had ever feen. I could eafily diſcover, that 1 

| was not welcome to her merely upon her father's „ 
| commendation, and I enjoyed by anticipation the feli- 
City which I conſidered as within my graſp. But the 
pleaſing ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my imagination 
to wander, ſuddenly diſappeared as by the power of en- 

chantment: without any viſible motive, the behaviour 


of the whole family was changed, my aſſiduities to the 


lady were repreſſed, ſhe was never to be found alone, 
the knight treated me with a cold civility, I was no lon- 


ger a party in their viſits, nor was I willingly attended 


even by the ſervants. I made many attempts to diſco- 
ver the cauſe of this misfortune, but without ſuccels ; 
and one morning, when I had drawn Sir George into 
the garden by himſelf, and was about to urge him upon 


the ſubject, he prevented me by ſaying, that his pro- 


miſe to my father, for whom he had the higheſt regard, 


as I well knew, was conditional; that he had always 


reſolved to leave his daughter a free choice; and that 
_ the had requeſted him to acquaint me, that her affecti- 
ons were otherwiſe engaged, and to entreat that I would, 
therefore, diſcontinue my addreſſes. My ſurprize and 
concern at this declaration, were ſuch as leſt me no 
power to reply; and I ſaw Sir George turn from me and 


g0 into the houſe, without making any attempt to ſtop 


hin, or to obtain a further explanation. Aftewards, 


indeed, 1 frequently <& poltulated, entreated, and com- 
plained ; but, perceiving that all was ineffectual, I took _ 


my leave, and determined that I would {ill Cote by 

letter; for the lady had taken ſuch poſſeſſion of my 
heart, that I would joyfully have married her, though _ 
11 had been ſure that her father would immieciately have 
left all his fortune to a ſtranger. 


I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way to 


London, and before I had been three days in town 1 
wrote a Jong letter to Sir George, in which I conjured 


him 
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him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the change = 


(„c 


— — — 


in his behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this occaſion, to 


to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt degree diſho- 5 
nourable to himſelf, and i injurious to me. 


To this . after about ten . 1 received the : 


| followin 8 an{we! or ; 


«SIR, 


of my conduct, becauſe they are much to your 


ed from a worthy gentleman in this country, and con- 
tains a full anſwer to your enquiries, which I had ra- 


« ther you ſhould receive in any hand than in mine, 


— « 1 am 1 your humble ſervant, 
"INN SEO. HOMESTEAD.” gel 


- 1 immediately opened che paper mcleled, f in which, | 


0 wich the utmolt 1 panne I read as s follows: 


« 8 IR, Ke | | 
SAW. a perſon with your fatty vellatdey at tlie 
races, to whom, as I was ſoon after informed, 
vou intend to give your daughter. Upon this occa- 
ion, it is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, that 
if his character is to be determined by his company, 
he will inevitably entail diſeaſes and beggary upon his 
poſterity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or the 


« affluence of his fortune, He overtook me on the 


road from London a few weeks ago, in company with 
a wretch, who by their diſcourſe appeared to be his 
old and familiar acquaintance, and whom I well re- 

member to have been brought before my friend Jul- 
tice Worthy, when I was accidentally at his houſe, 


as the keeper of a brothel in Covent Garden, He 


has ſince won a conſiderable ſum with falſe dice at 
the maſquerade, for which he was obliged to leave 
the kingdom, and 1s ſtill liable to a proſecution, be 
affured that I have perfect knowledge of both; for 
tome incidents, which 1t 1s not necellary to mention, 


cc Sept | 


—— — — . 


T is wks great reludtance that T ved the motives i 


diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I receiv- = | 


— — — —U———— —v 40 a 
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kept me near them ſo long on the road, that it is im- 


60 poſſible FE N be miſtaken. _ 
OM Tam, SIR, yours, e. 9 


The x moment J had Ja this letter, the Ran was 
ſolved. I knew Mr, 'Trueman, to be the gentleman, _ 
hom I had concurred with a ſtranger, picked up by 
_ accident, to inſult without provocation on the road. I 
Was in a moment covered with confuſion ; and though _ 

I was alone, could not help hiding my face with my 
| hands, I abhorred my folly, which appeared yet more 
enormous every time it was reviewed. 5 ; 

I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a Ran, I 
| perſecuted with inſult: thus I aflociated with infamy, . 
and thus my aſſociate became known. I hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch, whoſe infamy I had ſhared, Except that 


which I acquired from the letter of his Fiend: But be- 


fore I had taken proper meaſures for my juſtification, I 
had the mortification to hear, that the lady was e e 
do a neighbouring gentleman, who had long made his 
A addreſſes, and whom Sir George had before refed } in : 
E the ardor of his friendſhip for my father. © 
How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the path of recti. . 
tude, and how much oy be loft by the 3 devi- | 
| ation! 5 


+ am your humble ſervant, 
„ B U L U 8. 


Z No. 113. Turflay, Decenter + 1 753. 


4d bumum marie gravi deducit & argit. Hor. 


Ke che lad ſoul, and bends i it donn to earth. 
— FRANCIS. 


NE of the moſt remarkable Aren 3 


antient and modern tragedy, ariſes from the pre- 


valling cuſtom of deſeribiag only thoſe diſtreſſes that are 


occationed 
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ccaioned. by the. paſſion of love; 1 ia which: 15 


from the univerſality of its dominion, may doubtleſs rally 
claim a large ſhare in repreſentations of human life; but 
which, by totally engroſling the theatre, hath contribut- 
cd to degrade that noble ſchool of virtue into an acade 
: my of effeminacy. 1 
When Racine peifunded” the celebrated] Add o 
read his Phædra, Why,” ſaid that ſevere critic, to 
his friend,“ have you falſified the manners of Hippo- 
e litus, and repreſented him in love ?” “ Alas! repli- 
ed the poet, without that circumſtance, how would _ 5 
the ladies and the beaux have received my piece?” | 
And it may well be imagined, that to gratify ſo conſi- 
derable and important a part of his audience, was the 
powerful motive that induced Corneille to enervate even 
the matchleſs and affecting ſtory of the Oedipus, by the 
frigid and h epiſode of Theſeus's paſſion for 


Dirce. 
Shakeſpear has ſhewn us, by ks alen, Macbeth, : 
and Cæſar, and above all by his Lear, that very inter- 


eſting tragedies may be written that are not founded on 
gallantry and love; and that Boileau was miſtaken, when | 
155 he armed, e 5 


4 / ar la A 2 peinture, 
4 577 pour aller au cœur la route la plus ſure. 


Thoſe tender ſcenes that pictur'd love impart, 5 


. Inſure ſucceſs and beſt engage the heart. 


5 The diftrefſes | in this waged y are of a very uncommon | 
nature, and are not touched upon by any other drama- 
tic author. They are occaſioned by a raſh reſolution 


of an aged monarch of ſtrong paſſions and quick. ſenſibi- 
lity, to reſign his crown and to divide his kingdom 
amongſt his three daughters; the youngeſt of whom, 


who was his favourite, not anſwering his ſanguine ex- 


pectations in expreſſions of affection to him, he for ever 
baniſhes, and endows her filters with her allotted ſhare. 
Their unnatural ingratitude, the intolerable affronts, in- 
dignities and cruelties he ſuffers from them, and the re- 


morſe he feels from his imprudent reſignation of his 


power, at firſt inflame him with the moſt violent rage, 
and 


. 3233 
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Z and by degrees drive him to madneſs and death. This # 
5 Is the outline of the fable. 
II hall confine myſelf at preſent to 6884 ſingly the 
=. judgment and art of the poet, in deſcribing the origin 
ind progreſs of the diſtraction of Lear; in which, 1 
think, he has ſucceeded better than any other writer; 
even than Euripides, himſelf, whom Longinus ſo high- 
Iy commends for his repreſentation. of we madness of SEE: 
„ 5 
It̃t is well Se that the firſt Front hat is oer | 
= ed Lear, ſhould be a propoſal from Gonerill, his eldeſt 
daughter, to leſſen the number of his knights, which 
mult needs affect and irritate a perſon ſo jealous of his 
rank and the reſpe& due to it. He is at firſt aſtoniſhed 
dt the complicated impudence and ingratitude of this 
deſign; but quickly kindles into rs and reſolves to 
4 pn inflandy. ; 5 


-Darkneſs and devilz 


Saddle my horſes, call my train dene 
Degen rate baſtard, I'll not trouble thee. 


This is followed by a ſevere reflection upon v own fol- 
ly for reſigning his crown; and a ſolemn invocation to 

Nature, to heap the moſt horrible curſes on the head of 

SGonerill, that her own ollipring may prove ny oy : 

| and unnatural | | 5 


— That ſhe may "MY 


How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 5 | 
| To have a thankleſs child. 


| When Albany demands the cauſe of this a Love 


E anſwers, « PII tell thee !? but omg: bon cries out to 
Sonerill. 


en and death! I am hw d, 5 
That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus, 
— —}laits and fogs upon thee ! 

FTh' untented woundings of a father's curſe, | 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee! ; 


He ops a little and reflects: 


ll ; 
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Ha! 18 it come to this? 


- Ii it be ſo! I have another daughter, 


Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of i; oe wer” nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage— 


: He was, however, miſtaken; hs che firſt bien ki en- 
cCounters in the caſtle of the Earl of Glouceſter, whither 
he fled to meet his other daughter, was his ſervant in the 
ſtocks; from whence he oy eaſily W e what r * 
fy a he 1 is to meet with: 


—Death on wy, fate! Wherefore 
Should he fit here? 


He adds immediately e 


0 me, my heart! my riſing heart but down. 


B which ſingle line, the ine xpreſſible anguiſh of ** : 
mind, and the dreadful confli& of oppoſite paſſions with 
which it is agitated, are more forcibly expreſſed, than by 
the long and laboured ſpeech, enumerating the cauſes of 
his anguiſh, that Rowe and other modern tragic writers 
would certainly have put into his mouth. But Nature, 
|  Sophocles, and Shakeſpeare, repreſent the feelings of the 
heart in a different manner; by a broken hint, 2 mort : 
5 exclamation, a word, or a look: | e 


They mingle not, "mid deep- felt gabs and g groans, 
Deſcriptions gay, or quaint compariſons. 

No flowery far-fetch'd thoughts their ſcenes admit; 

. Ill ſuits conceit with paſſion, woe with wit. 
Here paſſion prompts each ſhort, expreſſive ſpeech; 
Or lence paints what words can never reach, 


LY 


When a in Segels has . that Oedi- 
pus was the murderer of her huſhand, ſhe immediate- 


ly leaves the ſtage ; but in Corneille and Dryden, ſhe 


continues on it during a whole ſcene, to bewail 
her deſtiny in ſet ſpeeches. 1 ſhould be guilty of in- 
| ſenſibility and injuſtice, If I did not take this occaſion 
to acknowledge, that I have been more moved and de- 
Benet, by e this angle line ſpoken by the only 


actor X 


Cc 5 
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a actor of the age who underſtands and reliſhes theſe little 
touches of nature, and therefore the only one qualified 
to perſonate this moſt difficult character of Lear, than 

by the moſt pompous declaimer of the mor . 
| ſpeeches} in Cato or Tamerlane. | 


In the next ſcene, the old king appears in a very diC- 


treſsful fituation. He informs Regan, whom he be- 
lieves to be till actuated by filial tenderneſs, of the cruel- 
ties he had ſuffered from her lifter Gonerill, in yy 5 

5 Pe terms: 


3 — Beloved "PEE 5 
Thy alter $ 2 O Regan! ſhe hath ied 
_ Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a valeove; here. 
| TI ſcarce can ſpeak to thee—thouPt not believe, 


55 With how deprav' d a quality—O Regan! 


It is a ſtroke of wonderful art in the poet to N ” 
im incapable of ſpecifying the particular ill uſage he 
haas received, and breaking off thus abruptly, as if his 
voice was choaked by tenderneſs and reſentment. 
When Regan counſels him to aſ her ſiſter forgive- 
neſs, he falls on his knees with a very ſtriking kind of 
| Irony, and aſks her how ſuch ark e guage a 
this becometh him; "0 | 


Dear daughter, 1 confol that I am old; 
Age is unneceſſary : on my knees I bez, 
That youll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 


But being again exhorted to ſue for reconciliation, — 

da avice wounds him to the quick, and forces him into ex- 
ecrations againſt Gonerill, which, though they chill the 
ſoul with horror, are yet well ſuited to the iinpetuoſity : 


of his temper : 


She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look d black upon me; ſtruck me wich her tongue, | 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
Ve taking airs, with lameneſs! 
Ve nimble ine Ga dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! — 


e pr” _ he 
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The wretched king, little imagining that he! IE ro be Suts 
caſt from Regan alſo, adds very movingly ; ; 5 


; —— . — Tis not in thee | 
= grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train. 

To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſiaes. 

——— — Thou better know'ſt 

. The offices of nature, bond of childhood 

The half o'th' kingdom thou haſt not be. e 
Wberein 1 thee endow'd = | | 


| "That the hopes he had dd of tender pe from. _ 


Regan ſhould be deceived, heightens his diſtreſs to a great | 


degree. Yet it is ſtill aggravated and increaſed, by the 
| ſudden appearance of Gonerill; upon the une petted 
5 vent of whom he exclaims z ; 


- Who comes here ? O heav'ns 1 

If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 

Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your caule ; ſend down and rake my part! 


Thi: addreſ is ſurely rathetic beyond expreſſion ; ; it is E 


fcarce enough to ſpeak of it in the cold terms of criticiſm. 


There follows a queſtion to Gonerill, that I have never = q 


| read without tears; 
Art not aſham'd. to look upon this beatd : 


This ſcene abounds with many noble turns of paſſion ; 8 


or rather conflicts of very different paſſions. The in- 


human daughters urge him in vain by all the ſophiſtical 

and unfilial ar guments they were miſtreſſes of, to diminiſſi 
the number of his train. He anſwers them by as be four . 
poignant words ; | 

I gave you all ! 
When Regan at laſt conſents to receive him, but with- _ 
out any attendants, for that he might be ſerved by her 
own domeſtics, he can no longer contain his diſappoint- 
ment and rage. Firſt he appeals to the heavens, and 
Points out to them a ſpectacle that 1s indeed inimitably 


afecling ; ; 
Von 


. 
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: He concludes, | 
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You ſee me . hare, you Gods! a a poor rold man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both : 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 


_ Againſt their nary fool me not fo much 
| To bear it tamely! /, 


Then ſuddenly he addreſſes Gonerill ood Regan in : the : 
F- ſevereſt terms and with the bittereſt chreats: 0 


No, you unnatural hags lk 
1 will have ſuch. revenges on you both: iT, 
That all the world ſhall—!I will do ſuch thinge— 
What they are yet, I know not 5 


Nothing occurs to his mind ſevere 3 for chem to 


ſuffer, or him to inflict. His paſſion riſes to a height 


that deprives him of articulation. He tells them that he 


will ſubdue his ſorrow, though almoſt irreſiſtible : and. 


| that they ſhall not triumph « over his weakneſs : 


" think P11 weep! 5 

No? Pll not weep; I have full cauſe of weeping 3 ; 
But this heart ſhall break into a a thouſand Haus, 
Or er III weep ! = — 


oO fool - 


I ſhall x go mad 12 


which is an nk anticipation, that i judiciouſly prepares 
us for the dreadful event that 1 is to follow in a the lucceed- 
ing ale. 2 5 | ; 


No. 11 4. F December 8, I 7 75 3. 


Sperat infe /tis, metuit 8 
Alteram —— bene præparatum 


_ Pectus. Hon. 
Whoe'er enjoys th* untroubled breaſt, 
With te s tranquil wiſdom bleſt; | 
Ee oy With. 
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With hope the gloomy hour can chair; : 
And * h with fear. 3 RANCIS. 


f LME r, the Derviſe, hs N the Lacred 
FA lamp in the ſepulchre of the Prophet, as he one 
day 25 up from the devotions of the morning, Which 

he had perſormed at the gate of the temple, with his 
body turned towards the eaſt and his forehead on the 
earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel, attend. 
ed by a long retinue who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him with 

a look of mournful complacence, and ſeemed deſirous to 


peak, but unwilling to offend. 


The Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, 1 * 


luting him with the calm dignity which independence 85 


confers upon humility, requeſteg that he would reveal 
mts purpoſe. 
„ Almet,” ſaid the ſtranger, “ Wos ſceſt tins thes 
a man, whom the hand of proſperity has overwhelmed 
with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once deſired as the 
«© means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs ; but I am not yet 
© happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regret the lapſe of 
_ © time, becauſe it glides away without enjoyment; 
* and as I expect nothing in the future but the vanities 
of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. 
Vet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my 
e heart ſinks, when J anticipate the moment, in which 
eternity ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of my life, like 
the ſea upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no traces of 
my exiſtence more durable than the furrow which 
6 remains aſter the waves have united. If in the 
 treaſuries of thy wiſdom, there is any precept to ob- 
cc tain felicity, vouchſafe it to me: for this purpoſe 1 
% am come; a purpoſe which yet J feared to reveal, leſt 
« like all the former it ſhould be diſappointed.” Al. 
met liſtened, with looks of aſtoniſhment and pity, to 
this complaint of a being, in whom reaſon was known 
to be a pledge of immortality: but the ſerenity of his 


countenance ſoon returned; and, ftretching out his hand 


towards Heaven, Stranger,“ ſaid he, © the knowledge 

«© which I have received from the Prophet, I will com- 

* municate to thee,” | 2 
As I was WF one evening at the porch of the tem- 


ple 
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ple penfire and alone, mine eye wandered among the 
multitude that was ſcattered before me; and while I re- 
marked the wearineſs and ſollicitude which was viſible in 
every countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of their condition. Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to what 
purpoſe are ye buy ? if to produce happineſs, by whom _ 
is it enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and the filks of 
Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe who wear them, equal 
to the wretchedneſs of yonder ſlaves whom I ſee leading 
the cainels that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the tex- 
ture, or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with delight 
by thoſe, to whom cuſtom has rendered them familiar? 
or can the power of habit render others inſenſible of _ 
pain, who live only to traverſe the deſart; a ſcene of 
dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is bounded _ 
only by the horizon; where no change of proſpect, or 
variety of images, relieves the traveller from a ſenſe of 


toil and danger; ; of whirlwinds which in a moment may 


| bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt which the wealthy 
have given half their poſſeſſions to allay ? Do thoſe on 


whom hereditary diamonds ſparkle w: ith unregarded 


luſtre, gain from the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the 
wretch who ſeeks them in the mine; who lives exclud- 
ed from the common bounties of nature; to whom even 
the viciſſitude of day and night is not known; who fighs 
in perpetual darkneſs, and whoſe life is one mourntul . 
alternative of inſenſibility and labour? If thoſe are not 
happy who poſſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretched , 
who beſtow, how vain a dream is the life of man l and 


if there is, indeed, ſuch difference in the value of exiſt- 
ence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality, the hand by 
which this difference has been made? 


While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 


burned within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden influ- 
ence from above. The ſtreets and the crouds of Mecca 
diſappeared. I found myſelf ſitting on the declivity of a 
mountain, and perceived at my right hand an angel, 


whom 1 knew to be Azoran the miniſter of reproof. 


When I ſaw him, I was afraid. I caſt mine eye upon 
the ground, and was about to deprecate his anger, when 
he commanded me to be ſilent. “ Almet,” ſaid he, 


4 thou hait devoted thy lite to meditation, that thy 
| E; 3 | 6 counſel 
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4 5 . might deliver ignorance from the mazes of 
« error, and deter preſumption from the precipice of 
e guilt; but the book of nature thou haſt read without 
e underſtanding : it 1s again open before thee 3 ute up, 
4 confider i it and be wiſe,” 


I looked up, and beheld an EO beautiful as the 


gardens of Paradiſe, bat of a ſmall extent. Through : 


the middle, there was a green walk; at the end, a wild 


deſart; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs. The walk 


was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that were covered 
at once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumerable birds were 


ſinging in the branches; the graſs was intermingled with _ 
flowers, which impregnated the breeze with fragrance, 
and painted the path with beauty: on one ſide flowed 
a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which was juſt heard to 


murmur over the golden ſands that ſparkled at the bot- 
tom; and on the other were walks and bowers, foun- 


_ tains, grottos and caſcades, which diverſified the ſcene 
with endleſs variety, but did not conceal the bounds. 
While 1 was gazing in a tranſport of delight and 

wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a man ſteal- 


ing along the walk with a thoughtful and deliberate : 


pace: his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms 
_ crofled: on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted, as if a ſud- 


den pang had ſeized him ; his countenance expreſſed ſol- 


licitude and terror; he looked round with a ſigh, and 


having gazed a moment on the deſart that lay before 3 
him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was im 
8 pelled forward by ſome inviſible power: his features, 


however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melancholy ; _ 
his eye was again fixed on the ground, and he went 
on as before, with apparent reluctance, but without 
emotion. | was ſtruck with this appearance; and turn- 
ing haſtily to the Angel, was about to enquire, what 
could produce ſuch infelicity in a being ſurrounded 
with every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but 
he prevented my requeſt : „ Ihe book of nature,” 
ſaid he, “ is before thee ; look up, conſider it and be 
55 wiſe, I looked, and bcheld a valley between two 
mountains that were craggy and barren ; on the path 
there was no verdure, and the mountains afforded no 


ſhade; 
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ſhade; the fun burned i in the Zenith, and every "RR 


was dried up; but the valley terminated in a country 


that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and 
| adorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, I diſcovered- 


a man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his 


countenance was chearful, and his deportment active: 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, and 
looked as if he would have run, but that he was re- 
| ſtrained as the other had been impelled, by ſome ſecret 
influence: ſometimes, indeed, I perceived a ſudden ex- 


preſſion of pain, and ſometimes he ſtopped ſhort as if 
his foot was pierced by the aſperities of the way; but 
the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtantly returned, 


and he preſſed forward een appearance of repining | 


or complaint. 
I turned again ion the Angel, impatient to 


enquire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, i 
in a ſituation ſo different from that in which it might 


have been expected; but he again prevented my requeſt: 
466 
: ce . 
of thy heart. Remember, Almet, that the world 
cc 
40 
e the end: the value of this period of thy exiſtence 
44 
Fl limits with terror, Was deſtitute of enjoy ment, becauſe 
00 
60 
yet enjoy: the ſong of the birds had been repeated 
till it was not heard, and the flowers had fo often re- 
« curred that their beauty was not ſeen; the river 
* glided by unnoticed; and he fearcd to lift his eye 
eto the . ect, leſt he ſhould behold the watte that 
circumſori 
valley was happy, becauſe he looked forward with 
„ hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, it is 
of little moment, Whether the path he treads be 


himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in compariſon of 
which the thorns and flowers of this wilderneſs loſe 


„„ | wa. their 


Almet,” ſaid he, remember v-hat thou haſt ſeen, 
and let this memorial be written upon the tablets 


in which thou art placed is but the road to another; 
and that happineſs depends not upon the path, bus 


is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who withed 1 
to linger in the garden, who looked round upon its 


he was deſtitute of hope, and was perpetually tor- 
mented by the dread of loſing that which he did not 


ed it. Bat he that toiled through the 55 


ſtrewed with flowers or with thoras, if he perceives. 


r 


0 


4 ſeen; and let my words be written on the tablet of 


„0 


e ThE ADVENTURER. No, my 
on their AiftinQion, and are both alike imporent to give. 
e pleaſure or pain. 


What then has Eternal Wiſdom. unequally . 


tributed? That which can make every ſtation happy, 


cc 


cc 


Remember, Almet, the viſion which thou haſt 


thy heart, that thou may'ſt direct the wanderer to 


„ happineſs, and juſtify GOD to men. 


While the voice of Azoran was yet founding. in 


my ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and 1 
found myſelf again ſitting at the porch of the temple, _ 
The ſun was gone down, the multitude was retired to 
reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with _ 
Ahe reſolution of wy doubts to a the tranquillity 3 

of my mind. | 


Such, my fon, was the viſion which the Prophet 


vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only but for thine. 
Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things; and, 
therefore, thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruction be 
loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Mahomet in the well 
of Aris: but go thy way, let thy . flock cloath the 
naked, and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the poor 
from ovpretiion, and let thy converſation be Above. 
Thus ſhalt thou © rejoice in Hope,” and look forward f 
to the end of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 


| Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he {pake, | 
returned into the ple, and the ſtranger departed: 1 in 


Peace. 


5 No. 175. — December. I, 753. 


Seribimus ade dofique.. 33 Hog: 


All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 


HE Y who have attentively conſidered the hi- 
Rory of mankind, know that every age has its 
peculiar 


and without which every ſtation maſt be wretched _ 
164 


« is acquired by Virtue: and Virtue is poſſible to all. 
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= . charakter. At one time, no deſire is felt but 
for military honours; every ſummer affords battles and _ 
ſieges, and the world is filled with ravage, bloodſhed and 
_ devaſtation: this ſanguinary fury at length ſubſides, and 
nations are divided into factions, by controvciiies about 
points that will never be decided. Men then grow 
weary of debate and altercation, and apply themſelves 
to the arts of profit; trading companies are formed, 


manufactures improved, and navigation extended; and 


nothing is any longer thought on, but the increaſe and 
Preſervation of property, the artifices of getting money, 


3 and the pleaſures of ſpending it. 


The preſent age, if we conſider chiefly the ſtate of | 
our own country, may be ſtyled with great propriety 


The Age of Authors; tor, perhaps, there never was 


ag time, in which men of all degrees of ability, of 
every kind of education, of every profeſſion and em- 
ployment, were poſting with ardour ſo general to the 
preſs. The province of writing was formerly left to 
_ thoſe, who by ſtudy, or appearance of ſtudy, were 
ſuppoſed to "au, gained knowledge unattainable by the 
buſy part of mankind: but in theſe enlightened days, 
every man is qualified to inſtruct every other man; and 
he that beats the anvil, or guides the plough, not con- 
tented with ſupplying corporal neceſſities, amuſes himſelf 


in the hours of leiſure with Pray. Eu plea- 
ſures for his countrymen. 


It may be obſerved, that of this, as of * evils, | 


complaints have been made by every generation: but 
though, it may, perhaps, be true, that at all times more 
have been willing than have been able to write, yet there 
is no reaſon for believing, that the dogmatical legions 
of the preſent race were ever equalled in number by 
any former period; for ſo widely is ſpread the itch of 
literary praiſe, that almoſt every may is an author, either 
in act or in purpoſe; has either beſtowed his favours on 
the public, or with-holds them, that they may be 


more ſeaſonably offered, or made more worthy 32 


ceptance. 
In former times, the pen, like the ſword, was conſider- 
ed as conſigned by nature tothe hands of men; the ladies 
contented themſelves with private Virtucs and domeſtic 
ip 8 5 excellence, 
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excellence, and a female writer like a female warrior, 
was conſidered as a kind of excentric being, that deviated, 
however illuſtriouſly, from her due ſphere of motion, 
and was, therefore, rather to be gazed at with wonder, | 
than countenanced by imitation. But as the times paſt 
are ſaid to have ſeen a nation of Amazons, who drew 
the bow and wielded the battle axe, formed encamp- 
| ments and waſted nations; the revolution of years has _ 
now produced a generation of Amazons of the pen, 
who with the ſpirit of their predeceſſors have ſet maſ- 
culine tyranny at defiance, aſſerted their claim to the 
regions of ſcience, and ſeem reſolved to conteſt the uſur- 
Pations of virility. N 
„Some, indeed, there are of both Dae who are au- 
thors only in defire, but have not yet attained the po-] - 


er of executing their intentions; whoſe performances 


have not arrived at bulk ſufficient to form a volume, 5 
or who have not the confidence, however impatient of 
_ nameleſs obſcurity, to ſollicit openly the aſſiſtance of | 
the printer. Among theſe are the innumerable correſ- 
pondents of public papers, who are always offering 
afliſtance which no man will receive, and ſuggeſting 
hints that are never taken, and who complain loudly | 


of the perverſeneſs and arrogance of authors, lament _ 


their inſenſibility of their own intereſt, and fill the cof- 
 fee-houſes with dark ſtories of performances by et emi- 
nent hands, which have been offered and rejected. 


To what cauſe this univerſal eagerneſs of walkin 1 5 


can be properly aſcribed, J have not yet been able to 
diſcover. It is ſaid, that every art is propagated in pro- 
portion to the rewards conferred upon it; a poſition 
from which a ſtranger would naturally infer, that lite- 
rature was now bleſſed with patronage far tranſcending 
the candour or muniſicence of the Auguſtan age, that 
the road to greatneſs was open to none but authors, and 
that by writing alone, riches and honour were to be 
obtained. | 
But fince it is true, that writers, like other compe- 
titors, are very little diſpoſed to favour one another, it 
is not to be expected, that at a time, when every man 
writes, any man will patronize; and accordingly, there 
is not one that 1 can recollect at & preſent, who _— 
the 
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the leaſt regard for 6 votaries of ſcience, invites the | 
addreſſes of learned men, or ſeems to hope for repu- 


tation from any pen but his own. 


Ihe cauſe, therefore, of this epidemical conſpiracy 
for the deſtruction of paper, muſt remain a ſecret; nor 
can 1 diſcover, whether we owe it to the influences 5 

of the conſtellations, or the intemperature of ſeaſons; 
| whether the long continuance of the wind at any ſingle 
point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earth, 
have turned our nobles and our peaſants, our ſoldiers 85 
and traders, our men and Women, all 1 into wits, Puloſo- - 


5 phers. and writers. 


It is, indeed, of more importance to ſearch: out the 
cure than the cauſe of this intellectual malady; and 
he would deſerve well of his country, who, inſtead of 
amufing himſelf with conjectural ſpeculations, ſhould 
find means of perſuading the peer to inſpect the ſtewFw- 
ard's accounts, or repair the rural manſions of his anceſ- 
tors; Who could replace the tradeſman behind his coun- 


ter, and ſend back the farmer to the mattock and flail. 


General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themſelves. By the conſtitution of antient Ægypt, the 
_ prieſthood was continually increaſing, till at length, 
there was no people beſide themſelves; the eſtabliſh- | 
ment was then diſſolved, and the number of prieſts was 
reduced and limited. T hus, among us, writers will, per- 
| haps, be multiplied, till no readers will be found, and 


then the ambition of writing mult neceſſarily ceaſe. 


But as it will be long before the cure is thus gra- | 
dually effected, and the evil ſhould be topped, if it be 
poſſi ble, N it riſes to ſo great a height: I could wiſh 


that both ſexes would fix their thoughts upon ſome 


ſalutary conſiderations, which might repreſs their ar- 
dour for that reputation which not one of many thau- 


ſands is fated to obtain. 
Let it be deeply impreſſed and ends recolleR- 


ed, that he who has not obtained the proper qualifica- 
tions of an author, can have no excuſe ſor the arro- 


gance of writing, but the power of imparting to man- 
kind ſomething neceſſary to be known. A man un- 
educated or unlettered may ſometimes ſtart a uſeful 
- ought, or make a lucky diſcovery, or obtain by 


chance 
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chance ſome ſecret of nature, or ſome intelligence of 
facts, of which the moſt enlightened mind may be ig- 
norant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
_ rude and unſkiltul ens. than to loſe for ever 
by ſuppreſſing it. 5 15 
But few will he juſtified by this ales + 3 "Far of the 18 
innumerable books * pamphlets that have overflowed 
the nation, ſcarce one has made any addition to real 
knowledge, or contained more than a tranſpoſition 
common ſentiments and a repetition of common phraſes. 
Tt will be naturally enquired, when the man who 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to ſuppoſe 
himſelf properly qualified; and ſince every man is in- 
clined to think well of his own intellect, by what teſt 
he may try his abilities, without hazarding the contempt 
or reſentment of the public. 2 
__ The firſt qualification of a writer is a perſe&t know- 
. ledge of the ſubject which he undertakes to treat; 
ſince we cannot teach what we do not know, nor can 
_ properly undertake to inſtruct others while we are our- 
| ſelves in want of inſtruction. The next requiſite is, that 
he be maſter of the language in which he delivers his 
ſentiments ; if he treats of ſcience and demonſtration, _ 
that dhe has attained a ſtyle clear, pure, nervous and ex- 


preſſive; if his topics be probable and perſuaſory, that 


elegance and imagery, to diſplay the colours of varied 
diction, and pour forth the muſic of modular periods. 
If it be again enquired, upon what principles any man 


readily anſwered, that no end is attained but by the 
proper means; he only can rationally preſume that he 
underſtands a ſubject, Who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto diſcuſſed it, familarized their 
arguments to himſelf by long meditation, conſulted the 
foundations of different ſyſtems, and ſeparated truth from 
error by a rigorous examination. 8 
In like manner, he only has a right to ſuppoſe that | 
he can expreſs his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perſpicuity or elegance, who has carefully peruſed the 
| beſt authors, accurately noted their diverſities of ſtyle, 
all gently 


he be able to recommend them by the ſuperaddition of 


ſhall conclude that he wants theſe powers, it may be 
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diligently ſeleed the beſt modes of diction, mb bak 5 


liarized them by long habits of attentive practice. 


No man is a rhetorician or philoſopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on queſtions _ 


which he has never ſtudied, may without heſitation de- 


; termine, that he is about to waſte his own time and that 
of his reader, and expoſe himſelf to the deriſion of thoſe 


whom he aſpires to inſtruct: he that without forming 


hies ſtyle by the ſtudy of the beſt models, haſtens to ob- 
trude his compoſitions on the public, may be certain, 
that whatever hope or flattery may ſuggeſt, he ſhall _ 
| ſhock the learned ear with barbariſms, and contribute, _ 
wherever his work ſhall be received, to the deprauation 1 


? of taſte and the bs hos of language. 


No. 11 6. | Satur aoy, December I 5 T 7 5 3. 


, oa ingens 
Hind in ps pudor, mixtogue inſania lud, 1 


E, furiis ggitatus amur, & conſeia UVIrtus. "VIRGIL: 1 


Rage boiling from the bottom of nis breaſt, 
And forrow mix d with ſhame his ſou! oppreſt: 
And conſcious worth lay lab'ring in his thought. 
| And Juve by jealouly t to madnels wrought. 
| DRYDEN. 
\ 


cal play-wrights, as proper objects to impreſs terror and 
aſtoniſhment, where the diſtreſs has not been important 
enough to render it probable that nature would interpoſe 
for the ſake of the ſufferers, and where theſe objects 
_ themſelves have not been ſupported by ſuitable Fonts 
ments. Thunder has, however, been made ule of with 
great judgment and good effect by Shakeſpeare, to 
heighten and impreſs the diſtreſſes of Lear. | 


The venerable and wretched old king is driven out 


by 


HUNDER — a hoſt have been frequently 


introduced into tragedy by barren and mechani- 
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” by both his daughters, without necalllicics ind without 5 


attendance, not only in the night, but in the midſt of a 


moſt dreadful ſtorm, and on a bleak and barren heath. 
On his firſt appearance in this ſituation, he draws an 
artful and pathetic compariſon betwixt the e of 
the tempeſt and of his daughters: Co 


Rumble thy belly full! ſpit fire! foout ral! - | 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my danghters. - 
I tax not you, you elements with unkindneſs; _ 
I never gave you kingdom, called you children; 
| You owe me no ſubſcription. Then let fal! 
Your horrible pleaſure. Here I ſtand your ſlave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpiſed old man! 


f The ſtorm continuing with equal violence, he 70 
for a moment the conſideration of his own miſeries, and 
takes occaſion to moralize on the terrors which ſuch 
commotions of nature ſhou! d raiſe ! in the breaſt of lecret-. 
and 1 villainy: 


—Tremble thou Sacks 0 
That haſt within thee undivulge ed crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand: 
Thou perjar'd, and thou ſimilar of v virtue ü 
That art inceſtuous!. e 


| ———= Choſe pent-up g cniles 0 
Rive your concealing continents, and off. 
| Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace! 


He e adds with reference to his own caſe, 


— I am a man 
More finm” d againſt, than ſinning. 


Kent moſt carneſtly entreats him to enter a hovel 
which he had diſcovered on the heath; and on preſſing 
him again and again to take ſhelter there, Lear ex- 
claims, | | | 


Wilt break my heart? 


Much is contained in theſe four 8 as if + had E 
faid, the kindneſs and the gratitude of this ſervant 
s exceeds that of my own children. Tho' I have giv- 
5 e eee en 
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en them a kingdom, yet have they baſely diſcarded 
me, and ſuffered a head ſo old and white as mine to 

NPE expoſed to this terrible tempeſt, while this fellow 
_ * pities and would protect me from its rage. I can- 


„ not bear this kindneſs from a perfect ſtranger ; it 


„ breaks my heart,” All this ſeems to be included 8 
-” that ſhort exdamation; which another writer, leſs ac- 

quainted with nature, would have diſplayed at large: 
ſuch a ſuppreſſion of ſentiments plainly implied, is judi- 
cious and affecting. The refleQions that follow are 


| drawn likewiſe from an intimate SROW1CGys of man: 


XV hen the minds free, | 

The body's delicate: the tempeſt in in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elfe, 
Save what beats there. 


DO the remembrance af his daughters 1 
ruſhes upon him, and he exclaims, full of the idea of 
its unparalleled cruelty, | | 


Filial ingratitude !_ | 
131 it not as this mouth ſhould t tear his hand 
For lifting food to't !- | 


He then changes his nile, 40d vows with impotent me- 
naces, as if ſtill in poſſeſſion of the power he had reſign- 


ed, to revenge himſelf on his oppreſiors, and to Reed. his 1 


breaſt with fortitude : 
-But wil puniſh home. 


No, 1 will weep no more l- 


OR the ſenſe of his ſufferings returns again, and he 1 
gets the reſolution he had formed the moment before: 


In ſuch a night 
To ſhut me out? — Pour on, 1 will endure? ; 
In ſuch a night as this? 


At which, with a beautiful . THT he faddevls ads | 


dreſſes himſelf to his abſent daughters, tenderly remind- 


ing them of the favours he had ſo Iker and ſo ad 


conferred upon them: 


O Regan, Gonerill, | 
Your old Und father; W hole frank heart gave all !— 


Oo that | | 
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Wo) that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 2 
No more of that l- f 


5 The turns of 2 in theſs few lines, are fo quick dal . 


ſo various, that I thought they merited to be amd 
5 pointed out by a kind of perpetual commentary. 


The mind is never ſo ſenſibly diſpoſed to pity the 5 


misfortunes of others, as when it is itſelf ſubdued ang 


ſoftened by calamity. Adverſity diffuſes a kind of ſa- 


| ered calm over the breaſt, that is the parent of thought- 


fulneſs and meditation. The following reflections of 


Lear in his next ſpeech, when his paſſion has ſubſided | 
| for a ſhort interval, are equally proper and firiking:. 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er ye are, 
That bide the pelting of this pityleſs Poem. 

How ſhall your houieleſs heads and unfed rides, : 
Your loop'd and window'd raxpecineſs defend you | 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe! 


He concludes with a ſentiment finely faite to his con- 
dition, and worthy to be written in characters of eld in 
the cloſęt of every monarch upon carth: | 


CT. 0! have ten 
5 Too little care of this. Take phyſic, pomp ! 
5 Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may'ft ſhake the n o chem, | 
And ſhew the Heavens more juſt |— g 


Lear being at laſt perſuaded to take ſhelter 3 in the ho- 


vel, the poet has artfully contriv'd to lodge there Edgar, 


the diſcarded ſon of Glouceſter, who counterfeits the 
character and habit of a mad beggar haunted by an evil 
dæmon, and whoſe ſuppoſed ſufferings are enumerated 
with an inimitable wildneſs of fancy. Whom the 
© foul fiend hath led thro' fire and thro' flame, thro? 
ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire; that 
«© hath laid knives under his pillow, and halters in his 


TR pew 3 ſet ratſbane in his porridge; made him proud 


„ of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe over four 
« inch'd brid ges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor. 
„ —Blcſs thy five HK. Tom's a cold! » The aſſumed 

| madneſs 
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$7 89 of Edgar and the real diſtraction of Lear, form 


| 2 judicious contraſt. | 
D pon perceiving the nakednefs ad wretchedneſs of 
this figure, the poor king aſks a queſtion that I never 
could read without e 6 emotions 'of PY. and admira- . 


| tion; : 


What! Ta his daughter . him to this | ab; 
Couldſt thou fave nothing? Didit thou give them all! ? 


1 when Kent aſſures him, that the beggar hath no 0: | 


daughters, he haſtily anſwers; 


Death, traitor, nothing could have Wb nature 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 


Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the miſery 
of Edgar, he breaks out into the following ſerious and 
paäathetic reflection: Thou wert better in thy grave, 
« than to anſwer with thy uncovered body this extre- . 
„ mity of the ſkies. Is man no more than this? Con- 
« ſider him well. Thou ow'ft the worm no filk, the 
« heaft no hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume. 
« Ha! here's three of us are ſophiſticated. Thou art 
the thing itſelf; unaccommodated man is no more 
uy « than ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 
Off, off, you lendings! Come unbutton here.“ 
= | Shakeſpeare has no where exhibited more inimitable _ 
1 firokes of his art, than in this uncommon ſcene ; where 
be has ſo well conducted even the natural; jargon of the 
beggar, and the jeſtings of the fool, which in other 
hands muſt have ſunk into burleſque, that they contri- 


bute to heighten the pathetic to a very high degree. 


The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn by 5 
a conflict of ſuch oppoſite and tumultuous paſſions, it is 
not wonderful that his © wits ſnould now Degin to un 


« ſettle.” The firſt plain indication of the loſs of his 
reaſon, is his calling Edgar “ a learned Theban ;” and 


telling Kent, that,“ he will keep Mill with his philo- 
A ſopher:“ "When he next appears, he imagines he is 


puniſhing his daughters. 'The imagery is extremely 
- Rrong,- and chills one W with horror to dend it. 
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To have a thoulind with a burning ſpits | 
Come hizzing in upon them I DV. 


As thi fancies of lunatics have an extraordinary 


force and livelineſs, and render the objects of their 
frenzy as it were preſent. to their eyes, Lear aftually | 
thinks himſelf ſuddenly reſtored to his kingdom, and 
ſeated i in judgment to try his daughters for their eruelties. 


Pl fee their tryal firſt; bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juſtice take thy place; 
And thou, his yoke fellow of equity, 


Bench by his fide. You are of the commiffion, 


Sit you too. Arraign her firſt, tis Gonerill 
And here's another, whoſe warpt looks Wie 
What ſtore her heart is made of. 


5 Here he imagines that Regan ceapes 0 our of his hands, 2 
5 and he "yy exclaims, | 


| —Stop her cher. | 
N arms, ſword, fire—Corruption i in the place! 
Falſe juſticer, why haſt thou let her ſcape? 


A Circumſtance follows that is ſtrangely moving in- ; 


: deed ; for he fancies that his favourite domeſtic crea- 
tures, that uſed to fawn upon and careſs him, and of 


which he was eminently fond, have now their tempers | 


Z changed, and j Join to inſult him: 


The little dogs and al 1 
Tray, Blanch, ad Sweet-heart, ſee! they bark at me! 


He again reſumes his imaginary power, and orders them 


to anatomize Regan; © See what breeds about her 


heart ls there any cauſe in nature that makes theſe. 


“ hard hearts! You, Sir,” ſpeaking to Edgar, © I en- 
* tertain for one of my Hundred ;” a circumſtance moſt 
artfully introduced to remind us of the firſt affront he 
received, and to fix our thoughts on the cauſes of his 
diſtraction. 

General criticiſm is on all ſubjects uſeleſs and unen- 
tertaining ; but is more than commonly abſurd with 
reſpect to Shakeſpeare, who muſt be accompanied 


hep by. ſep, and ſcene by ſcene, in his gradual deve- 


lopements 
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plat of charatheis and paſſions, and whole finer 


features muſt be fingly pointed out, if we would do 
complete juſtice to his genuine beauties. It would have 


been eaſy to have declared, in general terms, that the 


„ madneſs of Lear was very natural and pathetic ;” | 
and the reader might then have eſcaped, what he may, 
perhaps, call a multitude of well known quotations: but 
then it had been impoſlible to exhihit a perfect picture of 
the ſecret workings and changes of Lear's mind, which 
vary in each ſucceeding paſſage, and which render an 
85 allegation of each deen ſentiment eee 5 


1 


No. 13 kJ agen, Damir 18, 1255 


I. equicguam patrias tents 901 Iubric cus artes, vn R 9. 


Caught ii in the train which thou thyſelf haſt hid. 


Dayoan, 


; . 70 the ApygxTuRER: 
8 1 K. | | 


1 WI LL not anticipate the ſubject af this letter, vy. 
I relating the motives from which I have written it; 
nor ſhall I expect it to be publiſhed, if, when you have 
read it, you do not think that 1 it contains more than one 


6 Fopic of inſtruction. 


My mother has been dead fo ke that l do not re- 
member her; and when I was in my eighteenth year, 1 
Was leſt an orphan with a fortune of twenty thouſand 

pounds at my own diſpoſal. I have often been told, 
that Iam handſome ; and I have ſome reaſons to e HO 
it to be true, which are very far trom gratifying my — | 
(Or conferring happineſs. 


I was ſoon addrefſed by many lovers, from among 


whom I ſelected Hilario, the elder brother of a good 


family, whoſe paternal eſtate was ſomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune. 


| Hilario 
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| | Hilario was univerſally admired as a man of ſenſe ; x: 
and to confeſs the truth, not much leſs as a man of 
pleaſure. His character appeared to riſe in proportion as 


it was thought to endanger thoſe about him; he derived 
new dignity, not only from the ſilence of the men, but 
the bluſhes of che ladies; and thoſe, whoſe wit or virtue 
did not ſuffer by the admiſſion of ſuch a gueſt, were 
honoured as perſons who could treat upon equal terms _ 
with a hero, who was become formidable by the number 


of his conqueſts: his company, therefore, was courted 


by all whom their fears did not reſtrain ; the reſt _ | 
dered him as moving in a ſphere above them, and, in 
Proportion 4s they were able to imitate him, they became Th 
vicious and petulant in their own circle. 


I was myſelf captivated with his manner and conver- 


ſation ; I hoped that upon Underſtanding I ſhould be | 
able to engraft Virtue; I was rather encouraged than 
_ cautioned by my friends; and after a few months court- 3 


thi I became his wife. 
uring a ſhort time all my expectations were grati- 


| fied, and I exulted in my choice. Hilario was at once 
tender and polite ; preſent pleaſures were heightened by _ 


the anticipation of future; my imagination was perpetu- 


ally wandering among the ſcenes of poetry and romance; 


I appropriated every luxurious deſcription of happy 


lovers; and believed, that whatever time ſhould take - 
from deſire, would be added to complacency ; and that 
in old age we ſhould only exchange the tumultuous 


extaſy of love, for the calm rational and exalted delights 


of friendſhip, which every year would increaſe by new 


reciprocations of kindneſs, more tried fidelity, and | im- 


Piictt confidence. 


But from this pleaſing dream it was not long 8 = 


1 waked. Although it was the whole ſtudy of my life 


to unite my pleaſures with thoſe of Hilario, to regu- 


late my conduct by his will, and thus prolong the feli- 
city which was reflected from his boſom to mine; yet his 
viſits abroad in which I was not a party became more 


frequent, and his general behaviour leſs kind. I per- 
ceived that when we are alone his mind was often abſent, 


and that my prattle became irkſome ; my aſſiduities to 
recover his attention and excite him to chearfulneſs, 


Were 
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were beetle ſuffered with a cold civility, FAO WP - 


_ wholly neglected, and ſometimes peeviſhly repreſſed as 


| Ill-timed officiouſneſs by which he was rather diſturbed 
than obliged. I was, indeed, at length convinced, with 
 _ whatever reluctance, that neither my perſon nor my 
mind had any charm that could ſtand in competition 
with variety ; and though, as I remember, I never even 
with my looks upbraided him, yet 1 frequently lamented e 
FF myſelf, and ſpent thoſe hours in Which! was forlaken by. 
| Hilario in ſolitude and tears. ©; 
But my diſtreſs till increaſed, and one injury made 55 
way for another. Hilario, almoſt as ſoon as he ceaſed 
to be kind, became jealous; he knew that diſappointed _ 
| wiſhes, and the reſentment which they produce, concur 
do render beauty leſs ſollicitous to avoid temptation, and 
leſs able to reſiſt it; and as I did not complain of that 
which he knew I could not but diſcover, he thought age 


had greater reaſon to ſuſpect that I made reprizals : thus 


his ſagacity multiplied his vices, and my virtue defcated 
its own purpoſe, | 
Some maxims, however, which 1 bad rathered "IS : 

' novels and plays, were {till uppermoſt in my mind. 1 
reflected often upon the arts of Amanda, and the perſe- _ 
| vering tenderneſs and diſcretion of Lady Eaſy ; and 1 
believed, as I had been taught by the ſequel of every 
ſtory, that they could not be practiſed without ſucceſs, _ 
but againſt ſordid ſtupidity and obdurate ill-nature ; 

: againſt the Brutes and the Sullens, whom, on the con- 
trary, it was ſcarce a crime to puniſh, by admitting a rake 


of parts to pleaſures of which they were unworthy. 
From ſach maxims, and ſuch examples, I therefore 
derived ſome hope. I wiſhed earneſtly to detect Hila- 


rlo in his infidelity ; that in the moment of conviction _ 
I might rouze his ſenſibility of my wrongs, and exalt his 

opinion of my merit; that I might cover him with con- 
fuſion, melt him with tenderneſs, and double his obliga- 


tions by generoſity. 


The opportunity for which I had lo aan wiſhed, _ 


but never dared to hope, at length arrived. I learned 


by accident one morning, that he intended to go in the 


evening to a maſquerade ; and I immediately conceived 
adeflgn to diſcover his dreſs, and follow him to the theatre ; 


0 R 
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0 ſingle kim: out, make ſome advances, ad if nolfble- ” 
bring on an afſignation, where in the ardour of his firſt 
a addreſs J might ſtrike him with aſtoniſhment by taking 


off my maſk, reprove him without reproach, and forgive 
him without parade, mingling with the ſoft diſtreſs 4 
violated affection the calm dignity of injured virtue. 


My imagination was fired with theſe images, which 


EY 1 was impatient to realize. My pride, which had | 
| hitherto ſuſtained me above complaint, and thrown a 
veil of chearfulneſs over my diftreſs, would not ſuffer | 
me to employ an afliſtant in the project I had under- 
taken; becauſe this could not be done without reveal. 
ing my ſuſpicions, and confiding my peace to the breaſt 
of another by whoſe malice or caprice it might be de- 
; ſtroyed, and to whom I ſhould, therefore be brought 
into the moſt laviſh ſubjection, without inſuring the 
ſecrecy of which my dependence would be the price. 
I therefore reſolved, at whatever riſque. of diſappoint- 
ment or detection, to trace him to the warehouſe where 
his habit was to be hired, and diſcover that which he =o 
ſhould chuſe, myſelf. = 5 
Ne had ordered his chariot at . 1. therefore, %. 
wrapped myſelf up in an undreſs, and fat alone in my 
room till I ſaw him drive from the door. I then came 
down, and as ſoon as he had turned into St. Jamess 
Street, which was not more than twenty yards, I went. 
after him; and meeting with a hackney coach at the end 
of the ſtreet, I got haſtily into it, and ordered the driver 
to follow the chariot at lome Liſtance, and to ſtop when 5 


it ſtopped. ; 
I Bene! up hot the 8 ; 1 after half an 


hour ſpent in the moſt tormenting ſuſpenſe and anxiety, 8 
it ſtopped at the end of Taviſtock Street. I looked 
haſtily out of the window, hiding my face with my 


handerchief, and ſaw Hilario alight at the diſtance 
of about forty 1 varde, and go into a warehouſe of which 


I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the ſign. I waited till he came 
out, and as ſoon as the chariot was out of fight, I diſ- 


charged the coach, and going immediately to the ware- 
houſe that Hilario had left, I pretended to want a 


habit for myſelf. I ſaw many lying upon the counter, 


which I — had been brought out for Hilario's 


choice; 55 
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choice ; about theſe, therefore, I was very inquifitive, 
and took particular notice of a very rich Turkiſh dreſs, 
which one of the ſervants took up to put away. When 
I ſaw he was about to remove it, Iaſked haſtily whether 
it was hired, and learned with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, 
that it had been choſen by the gentleman who was juſt 
{ gone. Thus far J ſucceeded to the utmoſt of my hopes, 
not only by diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, but by his 
choice of one ſo very remarkable; for if he had choſen 
a domino, my ſcheme would have been rendered im- 
practicable, becauſe in a domino I could not e 
have diſtinguiſhed him from others. 1 
As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted; , was 
impatient to leave the ſhop ; which it was not difficult to 
do, as it was juſt filled with ladies from two coaches, 
and the people were in a hurry to accommodate them. 
My dreſs did not attract much notice, nor promiſe much 


advantage ; I was, therefore, willingly ſuffered to depart, 


A 


upon flightly leaving word that I would call again. 


When II got into the ſtreet, I conſidered that it would 
not have been prudent to have hired a habit, where 
Hilario would either come to dreſs, or ſend for that 
which he had hircd for himſelf : I therefore took another 
coach at the end of Southampton Street, and went to a 
ſhop near the Hay-market, where I had before purchaſed _ 
a acapuchin and ſome other trifles, and where I knew ha- 
bits were to be hired, though not in ſo e a manner 
as at other places. 


I now returned TIDY ; and ſuch was the joy Fur ex- 


| peRtazion which my ſucceſs infpired: that I had forgot I 
had ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which I could find 


neither motive nor apology but in my wretchedneſs. 
During the interval between my return and the time 


when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, I ſuf- 

fered the utmoſt inquietude and impatience, I looked 

every moment at my watch, could ſcarce believe that it 

did not by ſome accident go too flow, and was continually 

_ liſtening to diſcover whether it had not {topped ; but the 
lingering hour *at length arrived ; and though I was 

among the firſt that entered, yet it was not long before 


I ſingled out my Vn, and found means to attract his 
regard. 


1 had, 


. 
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I had, -when T was at ſchool; - Jearncd a way br eK. 
preſſing the alphabet with my fingers, which I have ſince 


diſcovered to be more generally known than at that time 
I imagined. Hilario, during his courtſhip, had once 
_ obſerved me uſing it to a lady who had been my ſchool- 
fellow, and would never let me reſt till I had taught it 
him. In this manner I ſaw my Turk converſing witha | 
Nun, from whom he ſuddenly turned with an appearance 
of vexation and diſappointment. I thought this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, as 
he paſſed by me, I pulled him gently by the ſleeve, and 
ſpelt with my fingers the words © I anderftand.” At 
| firſt I was afraid of being diſcovered by ſhewing my art; 
but! reflected it would effectually ſecure me from 'being 
_ diſcovered by my voice, which I conſidered as the more 


formidable danger. I perceived that he was greatly 9 
pleaſed; and after a very ſhort converſation, which he 
ſeemed to make a point of continuing in the manner I 


had begun, an aflignation was made, in conſequence of 

which we proceeded in chairs to a bagnio near Covent- 
| Garden. During this journey my mind was in great 
agitation ; and it is difficult to determine, whether plea- Þ| 
ſure or pain was predominant. I did not, however, fail | 
to anticipate my triumph in the confuſion of Hilario ; 
I conceived the manner and the terms in which I would 
addreſs him, and exulted in the ſuperiority which I 1 
ſhould acquire by this oppoſition of his character o 
mine. 
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— — — — Animorum | OD 
Inpulſu, et cœcd magnaque cupidine dui. luv. 


"7 blind impulſe * eager paſſion driv n. 


E was ready to receive me when my chair was 
brought into the entry, and giving me his hand 

ſed” me haſtily up ſtairs, As ſoon as we entered the 
room 


0) — 2 
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room he ſhut the Joe. and, taking off his maſk, run 
to me with the utmoſt impatience to take off mine. 
This was the important moment; but at this moment 1 
diſcovered wich inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and terror, | 
that the perſon with whom I was alone in a brothe], 
was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a wreich whom I well ED 
remembered to have ſeen among the rakes that he * 1 
quently brought to His table . 
At this fight, ſo unexpected 8 405 Al; 1 2 
185 ſhricked aloud, and threw myſelf from him into an eaſy 

chair that band by the bedſide. Caprinus, probably | 

i believing I had fainted, haſtily tore away my maſk to 

give me air. At the fir view of my face, he ſtarted _ 
back, and gazed at me with the ſame wonder that had 
fixed my eyes upon him. But our amazement was the 


next moment increaſed ; for Hilario, who had ſucceed- 


ed in his intrigue, with whatever lady, happened to be 
in the next room, and either alarmed by the voice of di- 
ſtreſs, or knowing it to be mine, ruſhed in at the door 
which flew open before him; but, at the next ſtep, 
ſtood fixed, in the ſame ſtupor 7 e Which had 
ſeized us. After a moment's recollection, he came up 
do me, and, dragging me to the candle, gazed ſtedfaſtlx 
in my face with a look ſo frightful as never to be for- 
geotten; it was the pale countenance of rage, Which 
| contempt had diſtorted with a ſmile ; his lips quivered, 
and he told mein a voice ſcarce articulate, that“ though 
3 might well be frighted at having ſtumbled upon an 
* acquaintance whom I doubted whether I could truſt, 


yet I ſhould not have ſcreamed fo loud. After this 


inſult, he quitted me with as much negligence as he could 
aſſume: and bowing obſequiouſly to Caprinus, told 
him, © he would leave me to his care.“ Caprinus had 
not ſufficient preſence of mind to reply; nor had I 
power to make any attempt, either to pacify or retain 
Hilario 8 

When he was gone I burſt into tears, but was ſtill 
unable to ſpeak. From this agony Caprinus Iaboured 
to relieve me; and I began to hope, that he ſincere- 


ly participated my diftreſs : Caprinus, however, ſoon 


Appeared to be chiefly ſollicitous to improve what, with 
reſpect to himſelf, he began to think a fortunate miſtake, 
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| He had no conception, that I intended an  Hignaiion | 
with my huſband ; but believed, like Hilario, that 
I had miſtaken the perſon for whom my favours were in- 
| tended : while he lamented my diſtreſs and diſappoint- 


0 


ment, therefore he preſſed my hand with great ardor, 


5 wiſhed that he had been thought worthy of my conk- 
| dence and my love; and to facilitate his deſign upon the 
wife of his friend, declared himſelf a man of honour, 


and that he would maintain that character at che hazard > 
of his life, | 


To ſuch an addreſs 10 ach es. what could 55 


I reply ? Grief had diſarmed my reſentment, and the 
pride of ſuſpected virtue had forſaken me. I expreſſed 
myſelf, not in reproaches but complaints; and abruptly 


diſengaging myſelf from him, I adjured him to tell me, 


how he had procured his habit, and whether it had 


“not been hired by Hilario.” He ſeemed to be ſtruck | 


with the queſtion, and the manner in which I urged it: 
I hired it,” ſaid he, myſelf, at a warehouſe in Ta- 


5 PP 


viſtock Street; but when I came to demand it, I was 


told it had been the ſubje& of much confuſion and 


« diſpute. When I made my agreement, the maſter _ 
« wasabſent ; and theſervant neglecting to acquaint him 
with it at his return, he afterwards, in the abſence of 
the ſervant, made the ſame agreement with another; 


Cc 


n but 1 Low” not with whom; and it was with great 
NES 


difficulty that he was brought to relinquiſh his claim, 5 


after he had been convinced of the miſtake.“ 


I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which I had been | 
taken, and could only lament that it was impoſlible to 


_ eſcape. Whether Caprinus began to conceive my de- 


ſign, or whether he was indeed touched at my diſtreſs, 


Which all his attempts to alleviate increaſed, I know not; 


but he defillcd from further proteſtations and; importunity, 


and at my carneſt requeſt proeured me a chair and left 


me to my fortune. | 
I now refietted, with inconceivable anguiſh, upon 
the change which a few hours had made in my condi- 


tion. 1 had left my houſe in the height of expectation, 


that in a {cw hours I ſhould add to the dignity of an un- 
tainted reputation the felieity of conjugal endearments. 


I returncd dilap pointed and degraded 3 detected in all the 


clircum- | 
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circumſtances of guilt, to which I had not approached 85 
even in thought; having juſtified the jealouſy which J 
: ſought to remove, and forfeited the eſteem which Ihoped 
to improve to veneration. With thele thoughts I once _ 
more entered my dreſſing room, which was on the ſame 
floor with my chamber, and in leſs than half an hour 15 
| heard Hilario come in 1 5 
le went immediately to his chamber; and being told 5 
chat J was in the next room, he locked the door, but did 
not goto bed, for I could hear him walk backward and 
1 forward all the night EE 
Farly in the morning I ſent a Gated billet to ; kin by : 
-Ais ale ; for J had not made a confidante, even of my 
woman: it contained only a preſſing intreaty to be heard, 
and a ſolemn aſſeveration of my innocence, which 3 
| hoped it would not be impoſſible to prove. He ſent me 
a verbal anſwer, that I might come to him: to him, 
therefore, I went, not as a judge but a criminal, not to 
_ accuſe him whom I knew to be guilty, but to juſtify my- 
ſelf whom I knew to be innocent; and at this moment, 
I would have given the world to have been reſtored to 
that ſtate, which the day before had thought intolerable. 


TIT found him in great agitation, which yet he la- 


1 -" kouted to conceal, I, therefore, haſted to relate my 
project, the motives from which it was undertaken, and 
the means by which it had been diſappointed. He heard 
me with calmneſs and attention, till I 1e/ated the partt= | 
cular of the habit: this threw him into a new fit of jea- - 
louſy, and ſtarting from his ſeat, * What,” ſaid he, 
have you paid for this intelligence? Of whom could 0 
« you learn it, but the wretch with whom I left you? 
Did he not, when he found you were diſappointed of 
& another, ſollicit for himſelf ?” Here he pauſed for my 


reply; and as I could not deny the fact, I was ſilent': 


If my inviolable regard for truth was miſtaken for the con- 
ion of guilt, and equally prevented my juſtification. 


fu 
His paſſion returned with yet greater violence.“ I 


„ know, ſaid he, that Caprinus related this inci- 
* dent, only that you might be enabled to impoſe upon 
© my credulity, and that he might obtain a participation 


« of the favours which you laviſhed upon others: but! 
am not thus to be deceived by the concurrence of acci- 
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e dent with cunning, nor reconciled to enen which 135 
you have brought upon my name.“ With this inju- _ 
rious reproach he would have left me; but I caught 
hold of him, and intreated that he would go with me to 

the warehouſe, where the teſtimony of perſons, wholly | 
diſintereſted, might convince him that I was there imme- 
diately after him, and enquired which dreſs he had 
Choſen. To this requeſt he replied, by aſking me, in a 
peremptory tone, Whether Caprinus had not told 
me where the habit was hired ?” As I was ſtruck with _ 

the ſuddeneſs and the deſign of the queſtion, I had not 
_ fortitude to confeſs a truth which yet Idiſdained to deny. 

Hilario again triumphed in the ſucceſsſul detection f 
my artifices; and tola me, with a ſneer of inſupportable | 
contempt and deriſion, that © he, who has ſo kindly 
directed me to find my witneſſes, was too able a ſo- 
: be licitor, nor to e them what teſtimony they * ere | 
« to give.“ | 


| Expoſtulation \ was now . an 1 end, and 1 Aifdkined 


to intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. 
All that remained, therefore, was ſtill to hide my | 
_ wretchedneſs in my boſom ; and, if poſſible, pre- 


ſerve that character abroad, which l had loſt at home. 


But this I ſoon found to be a vain attempt: it was im- 
mediately whiſpered, as a ſecret, that © Hilario, 
% who had long ſuſpected me of a criminal correſpon- 
* dence, had at length traced me from the maſquerade 


« toa bagnio, and ſurprized me with a fellow.“ It 
was in vain for me to attempt the recovery of my 


character by giving another turn to this report, for the | 
principal facts I could not deny; and thoſe who ap- 

peared to be moſt my friends, after they had attended 
to what they called nice diſtinctions and minute circum- 
ſtances, could only ſay, that it was a dark affair, and 
they hoped I was not ſo guilty as Was generally believ- 


c Was avoided by my female acquaintance as in- 
famous : if I went abroad, I was pointed out with a 


wy whiſper, and a nod ; and if I ſtayed at home, I ſaw no 


face but my 1 Thoſe, whole levity I had fi- 
lently cenſured by declining to practiſe it, now reyeng- 


ed themſelves of the virtue by which they were con- 


demned, and thanked GOD they had never yet picked 
| up 
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up fellows, though they were not ſo ſqueamiſh as to re- 
fuſe going to a ball. But this was not the worſt ; every _ 

| libertine, whoſe fortune authoriſed the infolence.. Was 
now making me offers of protection in nameleſs ſcrawls, _ 
and feared not to ſollicit me to adultery ; they daredto 
hope I ſhould accept their propoſal by Airecting to AB, 
who declares, like Caprinus, that he is a man of ho- 
ndur, and will not ſcruple to run my huſband through 
the body, who now, inde ed, thought himfelf authorized 
to treat me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at 
the ſame time that his houſe was a i perpetual ſcene 07 | 


lewdneſs and Jebanchery. . 


Reiterated provocation and inſult ſoon became in- 
tolerable: I therefore appli ied to a diſtant relation, who 
Jö far intereſted himſelf in my behalf as to pbtain me a2 
ſeparate maintena mee, wich which I retircd into the 


country, and in this world have x no @ haps | but to perpe- 
tuate my obſcurity. | 


II this obſcurity, however, your paper is Aan 


and I have communicated an adventure to the Adven- = 
turer, not merely to indulge complaint, or gro tif curio- 
ſity, but becauſe I think it confirnis ſome. Prine iples 

which you have before illuſtrated. 


Thoſe who doubt of a future retribution, may reflect, 


that J have been involved in all the miſcries of guilt, 
except the reproach of conſcience and the fear of hell, 
by an attempt which was intended to reclaim another 
from vice, and obtain the reward of my own virtue. 


My example may deter others from venturing to 


the verge of rectitude, and aſſuming the appearance of 


evil. On the other hand, thoſe, who judge of mere 
appearances without charity, may remark, that no con- 


duct was ever condemned with leſs ſhew of injurious 
| ſeverity, nor yet with leſs juitice than mine. Whether 
my narrative will be believed indeed [ cannot deter- 
mine; but where innocence is poſſible, it is dangerous 
to impute guilt, becauſe “ with whatſoever judgment 


„men judge they ſhail be judged 7 a truth, which, if 


it was remembered and believed by all who protels to 


L 


receive it upon Divine Authority, would impoſe 
ſilence upon the cenſorious and extort candour from the 


lelfiſn. And I hope that the ladies, who read my Kory, 
3 e Will 


„ 
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will never bear, but with indignation, that the WY 
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ſtanding of a Libertine is a pledge of reformation ; for 
his life e cannot be known without e nor ſhared : 


| without ruin. 


1. am, 8 1 K. | 
Your A0 ſervant, | 


| DESDEMONA. . 


No. 11 10. v0 December 25, 1783. 


Zaids regner, avidum ad . 

Spiritum, quam Lybiam remotis 
8 Gadibus j Junge; et utergue Zan Es „„ 

=; | | Serviat n_ Hon. 
5 By virtue's ; precepts to controul 
The thirſty cravings of the ſoul, 

Is over wider realms to reign _ 

Dnenvied monarch, than if Spain 

Vou could to diſtant Lon. ꝝ¹⁰ 
, And both 1 the e were W Francis. 


HEN. oc was el a "which of mortal _ 
% men was to be ted neareſt to the 


« „Hops in happineſs ? * he anſwered, © that man, | 


* who is in want of the fewelt things.” 


In this anſwer, Socrates left it to be gueſſed by his 
auditors, whether by the exemption from want which 
was to conſtitute happineſs, he meant amplitude of poſ- 
ſeſſions or contraction of deſire. And, indeed, there 1s 
ſo little difference between them, that Alexander the _ 
great confeſſed the inhabitant of a tub the next man to 
the maſter of the world ; and left a declaration to future 


ages, that if he were not Alexander he ſhould with to be 

Diogenes. . 
Theſe two Waben 3 thaveh thay oefoinbla 

each other in their conſequence, differ widely with re- 


ſpect to the facility with which they may be attained. 
'To make great acquiſitions can er to very few ; 


and 
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and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to many it will 
be incident to labour without reward, and to loſe what 
they already poſſeſs, by endeavours to make it more; 
ſome will always want n and others opportunities 
to accumulate wealth. It is therefore, happy, that 
nature has allowed us a more certain and eaſy road to 
plenty; every man may grow rich by contracting ng 
5 wiſhes, and by a quiet acquieſcence in what has been give! 
him ſupply the abſence of more. 8 
Vet ſo far is almoſt every man from malate he: 
8 nes of the Gods, by any other means than graſp⸗ 
ing at their power; that it ſeems to be the great buſineſs 
of lite to create wants as faſt as dne; are ſatisficd. It has 
been long obſerved by moraliſts, that every man ſquan- 
ders or loſes a great part of that life, of which every 
man knows and deplores the ſhortneſs; and it may be 
remarked with equz] ju ſtneſs, that though every me . ; 
ments his own inſufficiency to his happineſs, and 10 = 
himſelf a neceſſitous and precarious bein inceſſan . 
ſolliciting the aſũſtance of others, and feeling wants which I 
his own art or ſtrength cannot ſupply ; „ vet there is no 
man, who does not, by the ſuperaddition of unnatural 
cares, render kim lr fil ore Qope: dent; who does not 
create an artificial poverty, and ſuffer him ſelf to feel pain 
for the want of that, of which, when it 1s gained, he 
can have no enjoyment. N 
It muſt indecd, be lowed, that as we Joſe part of ur 
time becauſe 1 it Reals away flent and inviſible, and i any : 
an hour is paſſed before we recollect that it is paſt vgs 0 
unnatural defires inſinuate themſelves unoblerved into 
the mind, and we do not perccive that they are gaining 
upon us, till the pain which they eire us auwaken us to © 
notice. No man is ſufficie ntly vigilant to take account | 
of every minute of his lite, or to . vatch e _ 1 Woe not. 
his heart. Much of our time likewiſe is ſacrificed to 
cuſtom ; we trifle, becauſe we ſee others trii'c: in the 
fame manner we catch from example the contagion of 
deſire; we ſee all about us bufied in purinit ef imagi- 
nary good, and begin to buſtle in the ſame chace, leſt 
greater activity ſhould triumph over us. 
It 1s true, that to man, as a member of ſociety, 
1 many things become neccffar „ Which, Perhaps, 


1 
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ftate of nature are ſuperfluous ; ; and that many things, 
not abſolutely neceſſary, are yet ſo uſeful and convenient, 
that they cannot eaſily be ſpared. I will make yet a 
more ample and liberal conceflion. In opulent ſtates and 


regular governments, the temptations to wealth and rank, 
and to the diſtinctions that follow them, are ſuch as no | 


force of underſtanding finds it ealy to reſiſt. 


If, therefore, I law the quiet of life ditturbed only by _ 


3 


endcavours after wealth and honour; by folicitude, 
which the world, whether juſtly or not, confidered as im 


portant; 1 ſhould ſcarccly have had courage to inculcate 
any precepts of moderation and forbearance. He that 
is engaged in a purſuit, in which all mankind profeſs to 


be his rivals, is {upported by the authority of all man- j 
kind in the proſecution of his deſign, and will, therefore, | 


{carcely ſtop to hear the lectures of a ſolitary philoſo- 


pher. Nor am I certain, that the accumulation of ho- 
neſl gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of juſt 


honours always to be repreſſed. Whatever can enable 


--_ the poſſeſſor to confer any benefit upon others, may be 


defired upon virtuous principles; and we ought not too 
raſhly to accuſe any man of intending to confine the i in- 


fluence of his acquiſitions to himſelf. 


But it- ie look round upon mankind, whom Mall we. 


=o find among thoſe that fortune permits to form their own _ 
manners, that i is not tormenting himſelf with a wiſh for 


ſomething, of which all the pleaſure and all the beneſit 


will ceaſe at the moment of attainment;? One man is | 


beggaring his poſterity to build a houſe, which when 


_ finiſhed he never will inhabit ; another is levelling moun- 


tains to open a proſpect, Whi ch, when he has once en- 
Joyed it, he can enjoy no more ; another is painting 


clelings, carving wainſcot, and flling his apartments With 


coſcly furniture, only chat ſome neighbouring houle may 
not be richer or finer than his own. 
That ſplendor and elegance are not defirable” I am 


not ſo abitracted from lite as to inculcate ; but if we en- 


quire clotely into the reaton for which they are eſteem- 
ed, we ſhall find them valued principally as evidences 


of wealth, Nothing, therefore, can ſhew greater de- 
| Pravity of . than to delight in the ſhew 


When 
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when the reality is wanting; or voluntarily to become 
n that ſtrangers may for a time imagine us to be rich. 
But there are yet minuter objects and more whoa 5 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from ſleep 
1 the want of a ſhel! particularly variegated ; who are 
_ waſting their lives, in ſtratagems to obtain a book in a 
language, which they do not underſtand ; who pine with 


envy at the flowers of another man's parterre; who To 
ver like vultures round the owner of a foſſil, in hopes | 


to plunder his cabinet at his death ; and who would not : 5 


much regret to ſee a ſtreet in flames, if a box of medal 


might be ſcattered in the tumult. 
He that imagines me to ſpeak of theſe bas ages in terms 


3 : exaggerated. and hyperbolical, has converſed but little 
with the race of virtuoſos. A flight acquaintance with 


their ſtudies, and a few viſits to their aſſemblies, would | 
inform him, that nothing 1s ſo worthleſs, but that pre- 
7 and caprice can give it value; nor any thing of ſo 
little uſe, but that by indulging an idle competition or 
_ unreaſonable pride, a man may make i it to himſelf one 
of the neceſſaries of life. 5 
Deſires like theſe, I may ſurely, Vous incurring 25 
"the cenſure of moroſeneſs, adviſe every man to repel 
when they invade his mind; or if he admits them, ne- 
ver to allow them any greater influence, than is neceſſary | 
to give petty employments the power of pleaſing, and ; 


3 _ diverſify the day with ſlight amuſements. 


An ardent wiſh, whatever be its object, will always be i 
able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe our- 
ſelves to want, torments us not in proportion to its rcal 
value, but according to the eſtimation by which we have 
rated it in our own minds: in ſome diſeaſes, the patient 
has b:en obſerved to long for food, which ſcarce any ex- 
tremity of hunger would in health have compelled him 
to ſwallow ; but while his organs were thus depraved 
the craving was irrefiſtible, nor could any relt be obtain- 
ed til] it was appealed by compliance. Of the ſame | 
nature are the irregular appetites of the mind; though 
they are often excited by trifies, they are equally di 
quieting with real wants: the Roman, who wept at the 
death of his lamprey, felt the ſame degree of ſorrow that 
extorts tears on other occaſions. 

| NE Ks ward 
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e deſires, of whatever kind, ought to be re- 
preſſed upon yet a higher conſideration ; they mult be 


conſidered as enemies not only to Happineſs but to Vir- 


tue. There are men among thoſe commonly reckoned 


- the learned and the wiſe, who ſpare no ſtratagems to 
remove a competitor to an auction, who will ſink the | 
Price of a rarity at the expence of truth, and whom it is 
not fafe to truſt alone in a library or cabinet. Theſe | 
are faults, which the fraternity ſeem to look upon as 
5 jocular miſchiefs, or to think excuſed by the violence of = 1 
the temptation : but I ſhall always fear that he, who ac- 
_ cuſtoms himſelf to fraud in little things, wants only op- 
portunity to practiſe it in greater; he that has har- 
0 3 himſelf by killing a ſheep,“ ſays Pythagoras, 


will with leſs reluctance ſhed the blood of à man. | 

'To prize every thing according to its real uſe, ought 
to be the aim ofa rational being. There are few things 
which can much conduce to Happineſs, and, therefore, 
| ou things to be ardently deſired. He that looks upon 
= ouſineſs and buſtle of the world, with the philoſ-phy 


2: ag which Socrates {urveyed the fair at Athens, will 
turn away at laſt with his exclamation, * How many 
0 things e are e here which I do not want! 


No. 120. Sata day: December 29, : 753. .; 


- Ultima mer 
Euxpectanda dies homini, dicique Beatus | 
Ante obitum nemo ſupermaque funera debet. Ovip. 


But no frail man, however great or hich, | 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die.  ApD150N. 


HE numerous W of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an univerſal complaint. The 
wiſeſt of men terminated all his experiments in ſearch 
of . by the mournful oonfeſian. that © all! is 
oy vanity 3 1 


ES. 


ww. 
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0 vanity; 3 and the antient patriarch: 1 3 that the 
"ON days of: their pilgrimage Were few and evil.” 


There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more ſuper- 


fluous to accumulate authorities, nor any aſſertion of 
which our own eves will more cafily dijcover, or our 
ſenſations more frequently impreſs the truth, than that 
miſery is the lot of man, that our preſent ſtare is a Kate | 
© of danger and infelicity. : 


When we take the moſt diſtant proſpect of life, har 


3 does | it preſent us but a chaos of unhappineſs, a confaſed 2 

and tumultuous ſcene of labour and conteſt, diſappoint- 
ment and defeat ? If we view paſt ages in the refleQion 
of hiſtory, what do they offer to our meditation but crimes | 


and calamities ? One year is diſtinguiſhed by a famine, 


another by an earthquake; kingdoms are made deſolate, 
ſometimes by wars, and ſometimes by peſtilence; the 
peace of the world is interrupted at one time by the ca 


price of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a cotigtieror; : 


The memory is ſtored only with vic!!! tudes of evil; 195 


the happinefs, ſuch as it is, of one part of mankind,. 


found to ariſe commonly from ſanguins ary ſucceſs, Hom 1 5 
victories which confer upon them the power, not ſo 


much ot improving life by any new enjoyment, as of in 


flicting miſery. on others, and gratifying their own pride 3 


by comparative greatneſs. = 
But by him that examines ; life with a more cloſe at- 


tention, the happinels of the world will be found {iii leſs 


than it appears. In ſome intervals of public proſperity, 
or, to uſe terms more proper, in ſome intermiſſions of 


calamity, a general diffuſion of happineſs may 2 to 


over-ſpread a people; all is triumph : and exultation, 
jollity and plenty ; there are no public fears and 5 0 
and © no complainings in the ſtreets.“ But the condi- 
tion of individuals is very little mended by this general 
calm: pain and malice and diſcontent til] continue their 
havock : the filent depredation goes inccſſantly forward; 
and the grave continues to be fille d by the victims of 
torrow | 
He that enters a gay affemt: ly, and b-holds the chear- 
fulneſs diſplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
ſitting vacant and diſengaged, with no." other” atten, 
tion than to give or to receive pleaſure ; would na- 
| | 
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| Turi imagine, that he had reached at laſt the metro- 85 

polis of felicity, the place jacred to gladneſs of heart from 
- whenee all fear and anxicty were irreverſibly excluded. 


Such, indeed, we may Olten find to be the opinion of 
thole, who from a lower ſtation look up to the pomp and 


gayety which they cannot reach ; but who is there of 


thoſe who frequent theſe luxurious afemblies, that will 
not confeſs his own uneaſineſs, or cannot recount the 
_ vexations and diſtreſſes that prey upon the Ives of his 5 
5 gay companions * | 


The world, in its 4 beſt Kate, is "nothing more hs a 


5 larger aſfembly of beings, combining to counterſcit hap- _ 
i piueſs which they do not feel, employing every art and 


contrivance to embelliſh lite, and to hide their real « con- 


dition from the eyes of one another. 


1 lpecies of bappineſs moſt obvious to the e 5 
vation of others, is that which depends upon the goods 


of fortune; yet even this is often fictitious. There is in 


the world more poverty than is generally imagined; not 
only becauſe many whoſe poſſeſlions are large have de- 
fires {till larger, and many meature their wants by the 
gratifications Which others enjoy; : but great numbers | 
are preticd by real neceſſities which it is their chief am- 


bition to conceal, and are forced to purchaſe the ap- 


prarance of competence and chearfulneſs at the expence 

of many comforts and conveniencies of life. 35 
Many, however are confeſſedly rich, and many more 

are ſuthciently removed from al] danger of real poverty: 


but it has been long ago remarked, that money cannot _ 


purchaſe quiet; the higheſt of mankind can promiſe 
themſclves no exemption from that diſcord or ſuſpicion, 
by which the ſweetneſs of domeſtic retirement is deſtroy- 
ed; and muſt always be even more expoſed, in the ſame 
degree as they are elevated above others, to the trea- 
chery of dependents, the calumny of HOSE © and the 
violence of opponents. 
Affliction is inſeparable from our preſent ſtate; it ad- 
Heres to all the inhabitants of this world in different 
proportions indeed, but with an allotment which 
45 eins very little regulated by our own conduct. It 
has been the boaſt of ſome iwelling moraliſts, that every 
nan's fortune was. in Ws. on power, that gs 


lupplicd 
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5 ſupplied the place of all other divinities, and chat happi- 
neſs is the unfailing conſequence of virtue. But, ſurely, 
the quiver of Omnipotence i is ſtored with arrows, againſt 
which the ſhield of human virtue, however adamantins 
it nas been boaſted, is held up in vain: we do not al- 

ways ſuffer by our crimes; we are not always protected 5 
BY our Innocence. 

A Good Man is by no means "exempt from the dan- 
ger of ſuffering by the crimes of others; even his good- _ 


neſs may raiſe him enemies of implacable malice and _ 


e xeltfels perſcyerance : the Good Man has never been 
Warranted by Heaven from the treachery of friends, 
the diſobedience of children, or the diſhoneſty of a wife; 
he may ſee his cares made uſeleſs by profuſion, his in- 
ſtructions defeated by perverſeneſs, and his kindneſs re- 
jected by ingratitude; he may languiſh under the infa- 
my of falſe accuſations, or perth reproachfully by: an 
unjuſt ſentence. - | 
A Good Man is ſubject, "like other mortals, to all the 
influences of natural evil: his harveſt is not ſpared by 
the tempeſt, nor his cattle by the murrain ; his houſe 
 Aames like others in a conflagration; nor have his ſhips 
| any peculiar power of reliſting hurricanes: his mind, 
þ However elevated, inhabits a body ſubject to innumera- 
„ caſualties, of Which he muſt always ſhare the dangers 


and the pains; he bears about him the ſeeds of diſeaſe, | 


RS and may linger away a great part of his life under the 
Mi tortures of the gout or ſtone; at one time groaning with 
inſufferable anguiſh, at another diflolved in lidleſſnels 


and langour. 

From this general and indifceimiciate aiftriurion of 
. FF miſery, the moraliſts have always derived one of their 

IE % ſtrongeſt moral arguments for a Future State ; for ſince 

5 the common events of the preſent life happen allke to 

2 the good and bad, it fellows from the Juſtice of the Su- 


Preme Being, that there muſt be another ſtate of exiſt- 

„„ If which a juſt retribution ſhall be made, and eve- 
| Ty man ſhall be happy and milcrable according to his 
Works. 

Ihe mileries of life may, perks :, afford ſome proof 
of a future ſtate, compared as w bay? with the Mercy 
as the Julace of GOD. It 15 Curcel to be iniegin- 
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ed, ths Infinite rien would create a being « ca- 


pable of enjoying ſo much more than is here to be en- 
Joyed, and qualified by nature to prolong pain by re- 


membrance and anticipate it by terror, if he was not 
deſigned for ſomething nobler and better than a ſtate, 


in which many of his faculties can ſerve only for his tor- 


ment; in which he is to be importuned by deſires that 
never can be ſatisfied, to feel many evils which he had _ 
no power to avoid, and to fear many which he ſhall 

never feel: there will ſurely come a time, when every 


capacity of happineſs ſhall be filled, and none ſhall de 


; wretched but by his own fault. 


In the mean time, it is by afliction e des he: 


85 heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fix- 

| ed upon a better ſtate. Proſperity, allayed and i imper- 
fect as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, to 

fix the mind upon the preſent ſcene, to produce confi- 


dence and elation, and to make him who enjoys afflu - 


ence and honours forget the hand by which they were 
| beflowed. It is ſeldom that we are otherwiſe, than 5 
_ affliction, awakencd to a ſenſe of our own n imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our acquiſitions can con- 
duce to ſafety or to quiet; and how juſtly we may aſ- 
cribe to the ſuperintendence of a higher Power, thoſe 
5 bleſſings which in the wantonneſs of ſucceſs we conſi- 
der as the attainments of our policy or courage. | 


Nothing confers ſo much ability to reſiſt the tempta- 


tions that perpetually ſurround us, as an habitual conſi- 
deration of the ſhortneſs of life, and the uncertainty of 
thoſe pleaſures that ſollicit our purſuit, and this conſi- 
deration can be inculcared only by affliction. O Death! 


« how bitter is the remembrance of thee, to a man that 
„lives at eaſe in his poſſeſſions.“ If our preſent ſtate 
were one continued ſucceſſion of delights, or one uni- 
form flow of calmneſs and tranquillity, we ſhould never 
willingly think upon its end; death would then ſurely. 
ſarprize us as © a thief in the night;” and our taſk of 
duty would remain unfiniſhed, till © the night came 
„ when no man can work.“ 
While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we may 
conſole ourſelves under its preſſures, by remembering, | 
that they are no particular marks of Divine Diſplea- 
luce; 3 
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ſure; ſince all the diſtreſſes of perſecution have been 

ſuffered by thoſe, « of whom the world was not wor- 

„ thy;” and the Redeemer of Mankind "I was 
« a man of ſorrows and acquainted with . — 


. 
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e virumque ano, 7 22 gui primus ab oris 
ftaliam fats profugus, Lavinaque venit = 
Is Litora. N. e. um ele et Ferris jaftatus et alto; 3 


Vinc. 


Arms, and the man I fing, . forcd 57 fate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore. | 
Long labouts, both by ſea and land he bore, 


13 _ in che doubtful war. „„ Davos. 


1 To the Avvexrorzs, 
A FEW nights ago after T came home from the ta- 


5 vern, I took up the firſt volume of your papers, 
V hich at preſent is depoſited near the elbow chair in 


5 Multa quogue et bell 0 2 


my chamber, and happened to read the fifth number 


which contains the narrative of a Flea. After I fell 
aſleep, I imagined the book Kill to lie open before me, 
and that at the bottom of the page I ſaw not a Flea but Ws 
aà Louſe, who addreſſed me with ſuch ſolemnity of ac- 
cent, that it brought to my mind ſome orations which I 
had formerly heard in faint Stephen's chapel. _ 95 
Sir, ſaid he, it has been remarked by thoſe, who 
have been enriched themſelves from the minds of Know- 
"ledge by deep reſearches and laborious ſtudy, that ſub- 
lunary beings are all mortal, and that life is a ſtate of 
_ Perpetual peril and inquietude: ſuch, indeed, hither- 
to has been my experience; and yet I do not remem- 
Ver that I have Drought calamity 295 myſclf 


by 


- 
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by any uncommon deviations cither from virtue or pru- 
dence. | > 

I was harched | in "the head of a boy about eight years 
old, who was placed under the care of a pariſh nurſe, 
and educated. at the charity ſchool. In this place, as in 
a populous ci I ſoon obtained a ſettlement ; and as 
dur ſtate of = Nee is ſhort, had i in a few months a 

numerous family. This, indeed, was the happieſt pe- n 
riod of my lie; I ſuffered little apprehenſion from the 


comb or the razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, except. _ 


that our country ſhould be overſtocked, and we ſhould _ 
be compelled to wander, like the Barbarians of the North, 
in ſearch of another. But it happened that the lord of 5 
our ſoil, in an evil hour, went with ſome of his compa- 
nions to Highgate. juſt at the top of the hill was a_ 
ſtage and mountebank, where leveral feats of wit and 
humour were pertor med by a gentleman with a gridiron 
upon his back, who affiſted the doctor in his vocation. 


We were preſently | in the midſt of the crowd, and ſoon _ 


after upon the ſtage ; which the boy was perſuaded to 
aſcend, that by a Tudden ſtroke of conjuration, a great 
quantity of gold might be conveyed under his hat. 
Under his ket. Bower er, the dextrous but miſchievous 
8e having imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, 
clapped his hand ſmartly upon it, and ſhewed the aurum 
5 table running down on each fide, to the unſpeakable 


delight of the beholders, but to the grcat diſoppointment . 8 


of the boy and the total ruin of our community. 
It is impoſlible to deſcribe the confuſion and diſtreſs 
which this accident inſtantly produced among us: we 
were at once buried in a quag, intolerably noiſome, and 
inſuperably viſcid: thoſe who had been overturned in its 
paſſage, found it impoſſible to recover their ſituation; 
and the few, Who happening to lic near the borders of 
the ſaffaſion, had with the utmoſt efforts of their ſtrength 
crawled to thoſe parts which it had not reached, labour- 
ed in vain to free themſelves from ſhackles, which every. 
moment became more ſtrong as the e eee which 
formed them grew more hard; and threatened in a ſhort _ 
time totally to deprive them ct all power of motion. I 
was mytelf among this nuinber, and cannot even now 
_recollect my fituation Wiknunt HudGering at m danger. 


In 
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In the mean time the candidate for enchanted gold, who 
in the ſearch of pleaſure had found only dirt and hunger, 
wiearineſs and diſappointment, reflecting that his ſtolen 
holiday was at an end, returned forlorn and diſconſolate 
to his nurſe. The noſe of this good woman was ſoon 
offended by an unſavory ſmell, and it was not long be- 
fore ſhe diſcovered whence it procceded. A few queſ- 
tions, and a good thump on the back, brought the whole 
ſecret to light; and the delinquent, that he might be at 
once purified and puniſhed, was carried to the next pump, 
where his head was held under the fpour till he had re- 
ceived the diſcipline of a pickpocket. He was indeed 
F very near being drowned; but his ſufferings were nothing 
in compariſon of ours. We were overwhelmed with 
| Aa ſecond inundation ; the cataracts, which burſt upon us 
with a noiſe tenfold more dreadful than thunder, iwept. 
us by hundreds before them, and the few that remained 
would not have had ſtrength to keep their hold againſt | 
WM the impetuoſity of the torrent if it had continued a few _ — 
minutes longer. I was ſtill among thoſe that eſcaped; _ 
and a ter we had a little recovered from the fright, we 
found that if we had loſt our friends, we were releaſed 
from the viſcous durance which our own ſtrength could 
never have broken. We were alſo delivered from the 
dread of an emigration and a famine; and taking com- 
fort in theſe reflections, we were enabled to reconcile _ 
ourſelves, without murmuring, to the fate of thoſe who | 
had periſhed. . 
But the ſeries of n ES T have been | 
doomed to ſuffer, without reſpite, was now begun. 
The next day was Hol v Thurſday ; and the ſtupen- 
dous being, who, without labour, carried the ruins of 
| our ſtate in proceſſion to the bounds of his pariſh, _ 
thought fit to break his wand into a cudgel as ſoon as 
he came home. This he was impatient to uſe; and 
in an engagement with an adverſary, who had armed 
himſelf with the like weapon, he received a ſtroke upon 
his head; by which my favourite wite and three chil- 
dren, the whole remains of my family, were cruſhed to 
atoms in a moment. I was myſelf ſo near as to be 
thrown down by the concufſion of the blow; and the 
boy immediately (crarching his head to alleviate the 
mart | | 
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ſmart, was within a hair of deftroying me wh his nail. 


No. 121. 


I was ſo terrified at this accident that I crept down to 


the nape of his neck, where J continued all the reſt of 
the day; and at night, when he retired to eat his cruſt 
of bread in the chimney corner, I concluded that 1 


ſhould at leaſt be ſafe till the morning, and therefore | 


began my repaſt which the dangers and misfortunes of 
the day had prevented. Whether having long faſted my 
bite was more keen than uſual, or whether 1 had made 
my attack in a more ſenſible part, I cannot tell; but 
the boy ſuddenly thruſt up his fingers with ſo much 
ſpeed and dexterity, that he laid hold of me, and aimed 
with all his force to throw me into the fire: 
vage attempt he would certainly have ſucceeded, if I _ 
had not ſtuck between his finger and nail, and fell ſnort. _—_ 
upon ſome linen that was hanging to dry. 


in this ſa- 


The woman, who took in waſhing, was 1 by 2 


” laundreſs of ſome diſtin&ion ; and it happened that 1 
had fallen on the ſhift ſleeve of a celebrated toaſt, who 
frequently made her appearance at court. 


mylelt with great caution in the plaits, and the next 


- right had the honour to accompany her into the draw- 


— 2442 


ing -room, where ſhe was ſurrounded by rival beauties 
from whom ſhe attracted every eye, and ſtood with the 
— utmoſt compoſure of mind and countenance in the 
centre of admiration and deſire. 
came impatient of confinement, and after ſeveral efforts 
made my way out by her tucker, hoping to have paſſed 


"tp tis uation I be: 


on under her handkerchief to her head; but in this hope | 


1 was diſappointed, for handkerchief the had none. 1 


was not, however, willing to go back, and as my ſtation 
was the principal object of the whole circle, I was ſoon 
diſcovered by thoſe who ſtood near. 
with eager attention, and ſometimes turned towards each 
other with very intelligent looks; but of this the lady took 
no notice, as it was the common effect of that profuſion 
of beauty which ſhe had been uſed to pour upon every 


eye: the emotion, however, at length increaſed till ſhe | 


obſerved it, and glancing her eye downward with a ſecret 


exultation, ſhe diſcovered the cauſe: pride inſtantly co- 


ver ed thoſe checks with bluſhes which modeſty had for- 
ſaken ; 


1 td 5 


They gazed at me 1 
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ſaken; and as I was now become ſenfible of my danger, 
I was haſting to retreat. At this inftant a young noble- 

man, who perceived that the lady was become ſenſible 
pl her diſgrace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might 
be deemed an indecorum to approach the place where 

I ſtood with his hand in a public aſſembly, ſtooped down, 
and holding up his hand to his face, directed ſo vio- 
lent a blaſt towards me from his mouth, that I vaniſhned 
before it like an atom in a whirlw ind, ; and the next 
moment found myſelf in the toupee of a battered beau, _ 
whoſe attention was engroſſed by the widow of a rich —_ 

citizen, with whoſe plumb he hoped to 8 his debts | 


and procure a new miſtreſs, 


In this place the hair was ſo thin that it Renee of ” 
forded me ſhelter, except a ſingle row of curls on each 
_ ſice,, where the powder and greaſe were inſuperable ob- 
| Racles to my progrels ; here, however, I continued near 
a week, but it was in every reſpect a dreadful ſituation, 
I lived in perpetual ſolitude and danger, ſecluded from 
my ſpecies, and expoſed to the curſed claws of the 
| valet, who perſecuted me every morning and every 
os night, In the morning, it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that I eſcaped from being kneaded up in a lump of po- 
matum, or ſqueezed to death between the burning for- 
ceps of a criſping iron; and at night, after I had with 
the utmoſt vigilance and dexterity evaded the comb, I 
3 was till liable to be thruſt through the body with a pin. 
I frequently meditated my eſcape, and formed 


many projects to effect it, which I afterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impracticable. I obſerved that 


the valet had a much better head of hair than his matter, 


and that he ſometimes wore the ſame bag; into the bag, 


ttcerefore, one evening, I deſcended with great circum- 


ſpection, and was removed with it; nor was it long 
before my utmoſt expectations were anſwered, for the 
valet tied on my dormitory to kis own hair the very next 
morning, and J gained a new ſettlement. 


But the bag was not the only part of the matter's 
dreſs which was occaſionally appropriated by the ſervant, 
who being ſoon after my exploit detected in wearing a 
laced frock before it had been left off, was turned away 


at a minute's warning, and deſpairing to obtain a cha- 
adler, 
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racer, returned to the occupation in which he had been 15 


bred, and became journey man to a barber in the city, 
who upon ſecing a ſpecimen of his ſkill to dreſs hair 

a-la-mode de-la-cour, was willing to receive him with- 
| out a ſcrupulous examination of his morals. _ 


This change in the fituation of my patron was of -- 


5 5 great advantage to me; for J began to have more com- 
pany and leſs diſturbance. But among other perſons. 
: whom he attended every morning to ſhave; was an elderly 


gentleman of great repute for natural knowledge, a fel- 


mo of many foreign ſocieties, and a profound adept in 


experimental philoſophy. 'T'his gentleman, having con- 
ceived adefign t) repeat Leuenhocck's experiments upon 
the increaſe of our ſpecies, enquired of the proprietor 


of my dwelling if he could help him to a ſubject. The 
man was at firſt ſtartled at the queſtion; but it was no 


ſooner comprehended than he pulled out an ivory comb, 
and produced myſelf and two aſſociates, one of whom 5 


: died ſoon after of the hurt he received. 


The ſage received us with thanks, and very carefully 


conveyed as into his ſtocking, where, though it was not 
a ſituation perſectly agreeable to our nature, we produced 
a numerous progeny, Here, however, I ſuffered new | 

calamity, and was expoſed to new danger. The philo- 


ſopher, whom a ſedentary and recluſe life had rendered 


extremely ſuſceptible of cold, would often fit with his 
ins ſo near the fire, that we were almoſt ſcorched to 
death before we could get round to the calf for ſhelter. 
He was alio ſubject to frequent abſtractions of mind; 
and at theſe times many of us have been miſerably de- 


ſtroyed by his broth or his tca, which he would hold ſo 
much on one ſide that it would run over the veſſel, and 
overflow us with a ſcalding deluge from his knee to his 


ancle: nor was this all; for when he felt the {mart he 


would rub the part with his hand, without reflecting 


upon his nurſery, till he had a 01 great part of thoſe 


that had eſcaped. Still, however, it was my fortune to 


ſurvive for new Par en 


The philoſopher, among other vigearty whoſe curio- 
ſity he was pleaſed to gratify, was ſometimes favoured 
with the company of ladies: for the entertainment of a 
lady It was my misfortune to be one morning taken from 


my 
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my family when I leaſt ſuſpeQted it; and PREY in the 
apparatus of a ſolar microſcope. After ] had contributed 
to their aſtoniſhment and diverſion near an hour, I was _ 
left with the ntmoſt inhumanity and ingratitude to periſh | 
of hunger, immured between the two pieces of ifinglals _ 
_ thro! which I had been exhibited. In this condition I 
remained three days and three nights ; ; and ſhould cer- 
tainly have periſhed in the fourth, if a boy about ſeven | 
years old, who was carelelly left alone in the room, had 
not poked his finger through the bole in which Ls 
F confined, and once more ſet me at liberty. I was, how- 
ever, extremely weak, and the window being open 1 
was blown into the ſtreet, and fell on the uncovered 
perriwig of a doctor of phy fic, who had juſt alighted _ 
to viſit a patient, This was the firit time I had ever 
entered a perriwig, a fituation which I ſcarce leſs de- 
precate than the microſcope: I found it a deſolate wil- 
derneſs, without inhabitants and without bounds. I 
continued to traverſe it with incredible labour, but i 


knew not in what direction, and deſpaired of being ever 


reſtored either to food or reſt. My ſpirits were at length 
exhauſted, my gripe relaxed, and I fell al moſt in a ſtate. 
of inſenſibility irom the verge of the labyrinth in which 
I had been bewildered, into the head of a patient in 
the hoſpit al, over whom, aſter my fall, I could juſt 
perceive the doctor leaning to look at his tongue. 
By the warmth and nouriſhment which this place 
afforded me, I ſoon revived. I rejoiced at mydeliverance, | 
and thought I had nothing to fear but the death of the = 
5 Patients in whole head I had taken ſhelter, _ 
I was, however, ſoon convinced of my mie for 


among other patients in the ſame ward was a child about 
fix years old, who having been put in for a rupture, 


had fallen into the jaundice. For this diſeaſe the nurſe, 
in the abſence of the phyſician, preſcribed a certain num- 
ber of my ſpecies to be adminiſtered alive in a fpoonful 


of milk. AcolleQion was immediately made, and I was 


numbered among the unhappy victims which ignorance. 
and inhumanity had devoted to deſtruction: J was 


immerged in the potion, and ſaw myſelf approach the 
horrid jaws that I expected would rhe next moment 


| cloſe c over me; not t but that, in this areadtul moment, 


I bad 
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| I had ſowe languid hope of paſſing the gulph unhurt, 
and finding a ſettlement at the bottom. My fate, how- | 

ever, was otherwiſe determined : for the child, in a fit 
of frowardneſs and anger, daſhed the ſpoon out of the 

hand of the nurſe; and after incredible fatigue I recover 
ed the ftationt to which I had deſcended from the dottor's = 
WI 9 hs 47 

5 T was Once more C congratubuting nyſelf« on an i leaps &} 

almoſt miraculous, when I was alarmed by the appear- 

ance of a barber, with all the dreadful apparatus of his 
trade. I ſoon found that the perſon whoſe head I had 
| choſen for an aſylum was become delirious, and that the 


hair was by the 2 s order to be removed for LE : 
bliſter. : 


Here my courage nally failed, _ all my 3 


forſook me. It happened, however, that tho I was en- 
tangled in the ſuds, yet I was depoſited unhurt upon the 
operator's ſhaving cloth; from whence, as he was ſhay- 
ing you this night, I gained your ſhoulder, and have this 
moment crawled out from the plaits of your ſtock, 
vhich you have juſt taken off and laid upon this table. . 
Whether this event be fortunate or unfortunate, tine 
only can diſcover: but I ſtill hope to find ſome dwelling, 
where no comb ſhall ever enter, and no nails ſhall ever 
ſcratch : which neither pincers norrazors ſhall approach]; 
where I ſhall paſs the remainder of life in perfect ſecu- Þ|_ 
rity and repoſe, amidft the {miles of ſociety and the pro- 5 
fuſion of plenty. 9 
At this hope o extravagant and ridiculous, a: = 
To with ſuch ſolemnity of diction and manner, I burſt into 
a fit of immoderate laughter that awaked me: but my 


mirth was inſtantly repreſſed by reflecting, that The 


Life of Man is not leſs expoſed to Evil; and that all _ 
his expectations of ſecurity and happineſs in Temporal | 
ung are e chimerical and abſurd. 


Your humble Servant, 
DORMITOR. 
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7 2 & Pala cam patter & ad torques 
Proficit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba, _ 


Si cut cor Jpefuntis tetigifſe querela. Hon K. a 


. Tragedians too lay by their ſtate to grieve: 
Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words: 
Ne that wou'd have ſpectators ſhare his . 
Muſt write not t only well but moving. 


he is painting. Lear ſuddenly thinks himſelf in the 
field; © there's my gauntlet—PFl prove it on a giant:“ 


and that he has ſhot his arrow ſucceſsfully ; © O well | 


« flown barb! ith? clout, i'th' clout, hewgh! give the 
Word.“ He then FECONTENtE the fallehood and cruelty 


of his daughters, and breaks out in ſome pathetic reflec- 
tions on his old age, and on the tempeſt to which he was 


ſo lately expoſed : © Ha! Gonerill, ha! Regan! They 


Bs. Hattered me like a dog, and told me, J had white 
IO . hairs 


| Roscommon. 2 


a ADNESS el eee 925 a dels and cows. 
Mer tinued attention of the mind to a ſingle object, 
Shakeſpeare judiciouſly repreſents the reſignation of 
his crown to daughters ſo cruel and unnatural, as the 
particular idea which has brought on the diſtraction of- : 
Lear, and which perpetually recurs to his imagination, 
and mixes itſelf with all his ramblings. Full of this idea, 
therefore, he breaks out abruptly in the Fourth Act: 
No, they cannot touch me for coining: I am the king 
6 himſelf.“ He believes himſelf to be raifing recruits, 
and cenſures the inability and unſkilfulneſs of ſome of his 
ſoldiers: There's your preſs- money. That fellow _ 
„ handles his bow like a crow keeper: draw me a 
« clothier syard. Look, look, a mouſe! Peace, peace; 
e this piece of toaſted cheeſe will do it.” The art of our 
poet is tranſcendent in thus making a paſſage that even 
1 3 on burleſque, ſtrongly expreſſive of the madneſs 
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In " hairs on my beard ere the black ones were there. To | 
Il} ſay ay, and no, to every thing that I ſaid—ay and no 
lil, ' -. 6 260, + 485 80 good divinity. When the rain came to 


wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; when 
c the thunder would not peace at my bidding; th 1 

| :* found” em, there I ſmelt em out. Go to, they're not 
|| emen of their words; they told me T was every thing: 
LE. tits a lie, I am not ague-proof.” The impotence of 
© royalty to exempt its poſſeſſor, more than the meaneſt | 
I 3 1 ſubject, from lufering natural evils, 1 is here finely hinted = - 

. 


rere??? "Wis 
2. * ww I WHT Cade was - WS, 


His fed and adherent Glo'fter, having been 3 
| 1 lately deprived of fight, enquires if the voice he hears | 
| is not the voice of the king: Lear inſtantly catches t. the a 
1 word, and T5pHcs with great quicknels, 


F A. every inch a king: _ 
When I do ſtare, ſee how the ſubject quakes ! i 

| J pardon that man's life. What was thy cauſe? 
1 1 1 Adultery? no, thou ſhalt not die: die for adultery! 


1 He then makes ſome very fas refleQions on the hypo- 

criſy of lewd and abandoned women, and adds, © Fie, 
5 fle, fie; pah, pah; Give me an ounce of civet, good | 
i! 0 apothecary, to ſweeten my imagination ;” and as 
4 every object leems to be preſent to the eyes of the luna- 
| tic, he thinks he pays for the drug; © there's money 
| . for thee!” Very ſtrong and lively alſo is the i Imagery _ 
Wi in a ſucceeding ſpeech, where he thinks himſelf viewing 1 
| his ſubjects puniſhed by the proper oflicer: „ 


Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 

Why doit thou laſh that whore ? {trip thy own back; 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind = 
For which thou whip her l- 


| 
d This circumſtance leads him to 'refle& on the efficacy of 
i il rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy and 
[ 4 injuſtice; and this fine ſatire is couched in two different 
[| metaphors, that are : carried on with much — and | 
elegance: a 


. Though 


5 i | The advice he then gives him is very affecting: 


This tender complaint of the BTW I of kuman life han 5 
ſo exact a reſemblance with the following 3 of E . 


BY It i is not to be imagined that our author copied from the 


| _ two perſons of genius and ſenſibility mult feel and think 
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Through tetterd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; — 
Robes and furrd gowns hide all. Plate fin with gold, 6 ON 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks ; | 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's firaw doth Pierce 1 a. 


13 Wwe are moved to find that Lear has ſome faint know: 
; ledge of his old and faithful courtier: | 


I thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough ; thy name is Glofler: 


Thou mult be patient; we came crying hither: | 
Thou know'ſt, the irt time that we line] the air, 
We wawle and cry — | 
When we are born, we cry. that we are come 


Io this great ſtage of tools! 


cretius, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing it: 


 Pagitique licum lugubri complet, ut in „%% 
Cui tantum in vita reſiet tranjs, re mulorum. 


Then with diftreſsful cries he fills the room, | 
Too ſure preſages of his future doom. DRYDEN. 


Roman; on ſuch a ſubject it is almoſt impoſſible but that 


alike. Lear drops his moralities and meditates rev gs: 


It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with felt. P11 put't in proof 
And when Pve ſtolen upon theſe Ens. i in-law, 


Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 
The expedient | is well ſuited to the arg der of a lunatic, 


and the frequent repetitions of the word ** kill” forcibly _ 


repreſent his rage, and defire of revenge, and muſt affect 


an intelligent audience at once with pity and terror. At 


this inſtant Cordelia ſends one of her: attendants to 


protect her father from the danger with which ſhe is 


threatened by her fiſters : the wretched king 1s fo accul- 


tomed to miſery, and ſo hopeleſs of ſuccour, that when 
Vor, II. . the 
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the meſſenger of ers to lead him out, he | imagines him- 
ſelf taken captive and mortally wounded: 


— — — — 
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No reſcue? what a priſoner? Iam een. 
The nat'ral fool of fortune: uſe me well, 

You ſhall have ranſom. | Let me have ſurgeons: 
J am cut to th brains. | 


0 Cordelia at length arrives; an n opiate 18 ee £ 
| to the king, to calm the agonies and agitations of his 
mind; and a moſt intereſting interview enſues between 

this daughter that was ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected of diſafſeti- 
on, and the raſh and miſtaken father. Lear during his 

| lumber, has been arraycd in regal apparel, and is brought 

upon the tage in a chair, not recovered from his trance. 
I know not a ſpeech more truly pathetic than that of 
Cordelia when ſhe firſt ſees him : 


Had you not been their father, theſe white Ska 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 


'To be expos'd againſt. the warring winds? 


The dreadfulneſs of that night i is expreſſed by a 5 EA 3 


ſtance of great humanity; for which kind of ſtrokes 
Shakeſpeare i is as eminent as for his Poe 5 
My very enemy's s dog, _ 

Tho' he had bit me, ſhould . food that right” 

| Againſt my fire, And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 

| In mort and muſty itraw P—_— | 


Lear begins to awake; 5 his imagination is ill | 


diſtempered, and his pain cxquiſite: 


You do me wrong to take me out o "th grave. 

| Thou art a foul in bliſs; but J am bound 
Upon a vheel of fire, that mine own tears 
D» ſcald like molten lead- — 


When Cordelia In great afliction aſks him if he 
knows her, he replies. 5 | 


Fan are a fpirit, 1 know; when did you die? 
Tiis reply heighreus her diſtreſs; but his ſenſibility be- 


gianing 10 return, the kneels to hin, and begs his be- 
nediction. 


he 


be- 


—— — — — —IEEIIe—n 


his intellect, which ſeemed to be returning. 


; moſt expreſſive circumſtance: 
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nediction. I hope I have no readers that can peraſe his 
anſwer without tear: 


Pray do not mock me: 
I am a very fooli ſh, fond old man, 
- Fourſcore and upw ard; and to deal plainly, 


I fear J am not in my perfect mind. 
Mlethinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 


Vet I am doubtful : for Pm mainly ignorant, 
What place this is. Do not laugh at me; 


For as Jam a man, I think this e 


To be my child Cordelia. 


The humility, calmneſs and ſdutenef of this ſp eech, 
oppoſed to the former rage and indignation of Lear, is 
finely calculated to excite commiſeration. Struck with 
the remembrance of the injurious ſuſpicion he had che- 


riſhed againſt this favourite and fond daughter, the poor 
old man entreats her“ not to weep,” and tells her that 


aiif ſhe has prepared poiſon for him, he is ready to 
drink it; for I know,” ſays he, © you do not, you 
& cannot love me, after my. cruel uſage of you : your 


& filters have done me much wrong, of which I have 
“ ſome faint remembrance, you have ſome cauſe to 
hate me, they have none.” Being told that he is not 


in France but in his own kingdom, he anſwers haſtily, 


and in connection with that Icading Idea . hich I have 
before inſiſted on, Do not abuſe me” 


« Pray now forget and forgive; I am old, and ſooliſh.“ 
Cordelia is at laſt ſlain: the lamentations of Lear are 
extremely tender and affecting; and this accident is 
ſo ſevere and intolerable, that it again deprives him of 
S 


His laſt ſpeech, as he ſurveys the body, conſiſts of 


ſuch ſimple reflections as nature and ſorrow dictate: . 


Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have lifes. © 
And thou no breath at all? 1 hou'lt come no more; | 
Never, never, never, never, never! 


The heaving and ſwelling of his heart i is ; deſcribed by a a 
Nog r 


-and adds, 


with a meekneſs and contrition that are very pathetic, | 
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Pray you undo this button. Thank you Sir: 

Do you lee this? Look on _ look on her lips, 

Look there, look there— „„ 

I ſhall tranſiently obſerve, in concluſion of theſe re- 
marks, that this drama is chargeable with conſiderable 


imperfections. The plot of Edmund againſt his brother, 
which diſtracts the attention, and deſtroys the unity of 
the fable; the cruel and horrid extin&ion of Glo ſter's To 
eyes, which ought not to be exhibited on the ſtage; the 
utter improbability of Glo'ſter's imagining, though 
blind, that he had leaped down Dover cliff; and ſome 
paſſages that are turgid and full of ſtrained metaphors; "Eh 
are faults which the warmeſt admirers of Shakeſpeare | 
will find it difficult to excuſe. I know not, alſo, whe- 
ther the cruelty of the daughters is not painted with cir- 
cumſtances too ſavage and unnatural; for it is not ſuffi- 


cient to ſay, that this monſtrous barbarity i is founded on 


hiſtorical truth, if we recollect the juſt obſervation of 5 
| Boileau, | | | | 


Le vray peut quelqueſii wetre pas e. 


Some truths may: be too m—_—_ to be believed. 
„5 ES 5 Sous. 


| . ered. | | TM 
 Fronte þetet Laloge maritum. _ Hos. 


The maid whom now vou court in vain, 
Will quickly run in queſt of man. 


HAVE before med. that * to abſtam from 
« the appearance of evil,“ is a precept in that law, 
which has every characteriſtie of Divinity; and I have 
in more than one of theſe papers, endeavoured to en- 
force the practice of it, by an illuftration of its excel - 


lence and 1mportauce. 


Circumſtances have been admitted as ee of. 
bull, 
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guilt, even when death has been the conſequence of" 
conviction: and a conduct by which evil is ſtrongly im- 
plied, is little leſs pernicious than that by which it is ex- 
preſſed. With reſpe& to ſocicty, as far as it can be in- 
fluenced by example, the effect of both is the ſame; for- 
every man encourages the practice of that vice which = 
commits in appearance, though he avoids it in fat: 
and with reſpect to the Individual, as the efteem of the 
world is a motive to virtue only leſs powerful than the 
approbation of conſcience, he, who knows that he is 
already degraded by the imputation of guilt, will find 
himſelf half diſarmed when be] is aflailed by temptation; 
and as he will have leſs to loſe, he will, indeed, be leſs 
_ diſpoſe to reſiſt. Of the ſex, whoſe levity i is moſt like- 
ly to provoke cenſure, it is eminently true, that the loſs 


of character by imprudence frequently induces the loſs 


of virtue: the ladies there efore, ſhouid be proportionad! 7 
circumſpect; as to thoſe, in whom folly is molt 1: kely | 
to terminate in Suilt t ik 18 certainly of mol importance 

to be wiſe. | 

This ſubject has irreſiſtibly btrude iter upon 9 

mind in bc filent hour of meditation, becauſe, as oſten 

as I have reviewed the ſcenes in which I have mixed 

among the buſy and the gay, I have obſerved, that a 

depravity of manners, a lic . ous extravagance of dreſs 

and behaviour, are become almoſt unir erfal ; virtue [ſeems TR 


ambitious of a reſemblance to vice e, as vice glories in the 
deformities which ſhe has been uſcd to hige. | 
A decent timidity and modelt reſerve, have been NY 


W. VS. conſidered as auxili arics to beauty . but an air of 
diſlolute boldneſs is now affected by all who would be 


thought graccful or polite: chaſlity, which uſed to be 


diſcovered in every geſture and every look, is now retir- 


ed to the breaſt, and! is found ouly by thoſe who intend 
its deſtruction as a general when the town is {urrender- 


ed retreats to the citadel, which is always lels capab! e of 
defence When the cut- works are poſſeſle Nl by the enemy. 


There is now little e appparent difference Dec cen the 


virgin and the proſtitute; if they are not otherwiſe 
known, they may ſhare the box and the drawing-rœom 
without diſtinction. The ſame taſhion Which takes away 


the 
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the veil of modeſty, will. neceſſarily concent lewdnefs; 
and honour and ſhame will loſe their influence, becauſe 
they will no longer diſtinguiſh virtue from vice. Ge- 
| neral cuſtom, perhaps, may be thought an effectual ſe-" 
"4 ceurity againſt general cenfure ; but it will not always 
Iull the ſuſpicions of jealouſy; nor can it familiarize any 
3 beauty without deſtroying its influence, or diminiſh the 
pPrerogatives of a huſband wichout * cakenung his attach. 
A = Wment40 , 
I! be exceſs of every mode may be Lined n 
. remarka ble ſingularity; and the ladies, Who ſhould even 
4. dare to be ſingular in the preſent defection of taſte, 
T3 _ would proportionably increaſe their power and ſecure 
JT  _ - their happineſs. - 
1 I know that in the vanity ind: the preſumption of 
youth, it is common to allege the conſciouſneſs of inno- 
cence, as à reaſon for the contempt of cenſure; and a 
licenſe, not only for every freedom, but for every favour 
except the laſt, This confidence can, perhaps, only be 
repreſſed by a ſenſe of danger: and as the perſons whom 
I wiſh to warn, are moſt impatient of declamation, and 
moſt ſuſcepti die of pity, I will addreſs them in a ſtory „ 
and I hope the events will not only illuſtrate but im- 
pos the precept which they contain. 5 
Flavilla, juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth ae 
Was left an orphan to the care of her mother, in ſuch 
cCire amſtances as diſappointed all the hopes which her 
education had encouraged. Her father, who lived in 
great elegance upon the ſalary of a place at court, died 
{uddenly, without having made any proviſion for his 
family, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, Which 
he had purchaſed for his Wife with part of her marriage 
Portion; nor was he poſſeſled of any property, except 
the furniture of a large houſe in one of the new ſquares, 
an cquipage, a few jewels, and ſome plate. | 
The greater part of the furniture and the equipags 
were ſold to pay his debts; the jewels which were not 
of great value, and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, were 
reſerved; and Flavilla removed with her mother into 
lodgings. | 
But notwithſtanding this change in their circumſtances, | 
the) y did not immediate] y lole their rank. They were 


ſtill 
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ſtill viſited by a numerous and polite acouzintance ; ; and 


though ſome gratified their pride by aſſuming an appear- : 
_ ance of pit: y, and rather inſulted than alleviated their 


diſtreſs by the whine of condolance, and a minute com- 


' pariſon of what they had loſt with what they poſſeſſed ; ; 
yet from others they were continually receiving preſents, _ 
which {tl enabled them to live with a genteel irugality ; 


they were ſtill confidered as people of faſhion, and treated 


by thoſe of a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. 


Flavilla thus continued to move in a {ſphere to which 


ſhe had no claim; ſhe was perpetually ſurrounded with 
elegance and ſplendor, which the caprice of others, like 


the rod of an encnanter, could diſſipate in a moment, 
and leave her to regret the loſs of enjoyments, which 
ſhe could neither hope to obtain nor ceaſe to deſire. or 
this, however, Flavilla had no dread, She was remar bn 
ably tall for her age, and Was cele ted not only for 


her beauty but her wit: theſe duale ations ſhe con- 


ſidered, not only as ſecuring Whatever ſhe enf joved by 
the favour of others, but as a pledge of poſletiing ther 


in her own right by an advantageo us marriage. Thus 
the viſion that danced before her, derived ability from 
the very vanity wich it ſtattered; and ſhe had as little 


0 5 chenſion of Giitrel iS, as ditidence of her own. e 
to pleaſe, SED . 5 
There was a bien le levit * in her carriage and 

diſcourſe, which her e Who knew the danger of 

her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, 
and ſometimes with tears, but always Without ſucceſs, | 


Flavilla was ever ready to anſwer, that at ſhe neithe 


did or ſaid any thing cf which ſhe had reaſon to be 
aſhamed ; and there tore did not know W hy ſhe mould 
be reitrained, except in mere courteiy to envy, Which 
It was an honour to provoke, or to Hander which it 
was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion as FlaviiJa Was 


more flattered and careſſed, the influence of her mo- 


ther became leſs; and though he: always treated her 
With reſpect corey a point "of good breedin 95 vet ſhe 
ſecretly delpiſed her maxims And aprlauded hes Owen 


conduct. 


Flavilla at eig aht teen was a celebrated toaſt; + 


among other gay vilitants who frequented her tea- table 


ME Was 
1 
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Was Clodio, a young baronet, who had Juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There were many 


_ particulars in Clodio's behaviour, which encouraged 


Flavilla to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a 


huſband : but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch ap- 


parent pleaſure, and his familiarities with ſo little re- H 
ſerve, that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very genteel propoſal _ 
of another kind: but whatever were the artifices with _ 
which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion and diſdain. Clodio, who, notwithſtanding his 


youth, had long known and often practiſed the arts of 


ſeduction, gave way to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her 7 


feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, 


Hattered her pride by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and 


extravagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated 


his crime, but made nod mention of atonement by 
marriage. This particular, which Flavilla did not 
fail to remark, ought to have determined her to ad- 
mit him no more: but her vanity and her ambition were 
ſtill predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her pro- 
ject, Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits 


were permitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, _ 
and his hopes revived. He had long entertained an 


opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, however, it is 


probable, that his own vanity and her indiſcretion con- 


curred to deceive him; but this opinion, though it 


implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with gene · 


roſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again to at- 


tempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a probability 


of ſucceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved to obtain her 


as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he thought he 


had little more to do, than to convince her that he had 
taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome plauſible ſo- 

phiſtry, and give her ſome time to deliberate upon a 
final determination. With this view he went a ſhort 
journey into the country; having put a letter into her 


hand at parting, in which he acquainted her,“ That 


* he had often reflected, with inexpreſſible regret, up- 
on her reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance ; 
but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection | 
Were 


(0 


enſure but aggravate their miſery to be inſoparab! 
united; that this event was leſs nrobable, 7 5 pro- 
« portion as their cohabitation was voluntery; but that 


. 
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„ were inſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that 
“ where there was no liberty, there could be no APE 
«© pineſs : that he ſhould become indifferent to the en- 
dearments of love, when they could no lon ger be 


diſtinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs of duty: that 
while they were happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, 
it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part yon 4 


10 
« that if his happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only 
] 
v4 


« he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon the 
contingency, as a wife would expect upon his ceath. 

He conjured her not to determine under the influ- 
ence of prejudice and cuſtom: but according to the 
laws of reaſon and nature. After mature delibera- 
tion, ſaid he, remember that the whole value of my 
life depends upon your will. I do not requeſt an 
explicit conſent, with whatever traniport Im izht 
behold the lovely confuſion which it might produc * 
I ſhall attend you in a few days, with che anxicty, 

though not with the guilt of a criminal, who waits 
for the deciſion, of his judge. If my viſit is admit- 
ted, we will never 1 . if it 18 rejected, I Can ic | 
you no more. 5 : 35 


ce 


cc 
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With heedleſs feet on fires 1 vou go, 
That hid in treacherous allies Slow. 


LAVILLA had too much . as 


well as virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this 


' Propoſal. She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
Mould be admitted no more. ut his letter was a 


temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe could not 
refit ; ſhe ſhewed it Arit to her mother, and then to the 
| N 5 | whole 
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Ih whole circle of her female acquaintance, with all the ex- 
| ultarlon of a hero ay OR expoics a vanqu: hed enemy at 
19 . „ the Wheels of nis chariot in a tr iumph; ſlie conſidered i it 
| | I. , e indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproof 01 
11 all who had dated to cenſure the levity of ler conduct, 
[| | and a licence to continue 1t without apole oy or reſtraint. 
1 It ha appened thet Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, was 
n ſeen in one of the boxes at the play houſe by Mercator, Mp 
V 8 gentleman who had juſt returned from his firſt 
8 voyage as by captain of a large ſhip in the Levant trade, 
\{ which had been purchated tor him by his father, whoſe _ 
4.4 5 . enabled him to make a genteel proviſion for five 
14 ©." : 4ODS,. Of vi nom Mercator was the youngeſt, and who ex- 
1 OR cc ted to! nere his eſtate, w hich was perſonal, in equal 
1 Proportions at his death. | 
ma: Niere tor Was cap tin ated x ich her beauty: bs diſcou- 
| i Fn VV DF the lplenaor of her appearance, and the rank 
1 i ner company He as _ geder ather by CUrIc ity 1 5 
| | 1 | 0 10} Gyr Lo enqui: 'E whoſhe Was; 5 and he ki oon gained ſuci > 
n a Knowledge of her circumſtances, as s relieved him from 
dcipair, 5 
| = 218 me ew not how to get admiſſion o her com- 
o dae and had no deſign. upon her virtue, he wrote in 
5 e firſt ardor of his pailion | to her wother.; giving a 
faithful account of his fortune and de pendence, And 
entreating that he might be permitted to viſit Fla- 
villa as a candidate for her affection. The old lady, 
5 after having made ſome enquiries, by which the ac- 
11 count that Mercator had given her was confirmed, 
1 ſent him an invitation and received his firſt viſit alone. 
1 : She told him, that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as 
! TE 1 an eee part. of his own was dependent upon 
his father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to 
KEY endanger the diſappointment of his expectations, by a 
l F | | marriage which would make it more neceſſary that 
1 they ſhould be fulilled ; that he ought, therefore, 
1 to obtain his father's conſent, before any other ſtep was 
taken, leſt he ſhould be embaralled by engagements 
which young perſons almoſt inſenitbly contract, whole 
complacency in each other is continually gaining 
ſtrength by frequent viſits and converſation. To this 
counicl, 0 e aud perplexing, Mercator was 
 helitating 


— ity * 
n 


3 Av Chat to 1 when. Flav Ila came in, an 
accident which he was now only ſollicitous to improve. 
Flavilla, was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon or 
his addiels; ; the frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition 
ſoon made him forget that he was a ſtranger; a conver- 
ſation commenced, during which they became yet more 


her dreſs, the multitude of her admirers, the leyity 07 


WH 


pleaſed with each other; and having thus furmounte: 4 


the difficulty of a firft viſit, he thought no more of The 
old lady, as he belicy ed her auipices were not necciiar 
to his ſucceſs. „ 


y 


His viſits were often ed and he became ev ry 
kour more impatient of delay: he prefled his ſuit with 


that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance, 
and produces the conſent which it ſollicits, At the 


ſame time, indeed, a thought of his father ould inter. 


vene; but being determined to gratify his wiſhes at all 


events, he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerial 


on theſe occaſions, that of two evils, to marry without 
his conſent was leſs, than to m. arry acainſt it; and one 


evening, after the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by 


themſelves, they went out in a kind of 18 olic, Which 
Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence of his paſſion, 


and to which Flavilla had conſented in pI giddinels of | 


her indiſcretion, and were married at May Fair. 


In the firſt interval of recollection after this precipi- 


tate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he onght to be the 
firſt that acquainted his father of the new alliance which 

had been made in his family: but as he had not forti- 
tude enough to do it in per ſon, he ex 80 ed it in the 


belt terms he could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch 
an apology for his conduct as he had been uſed to make 
to himſelf, he requeſted that he might be permitted to 


preſent his wife for the paternal - ber nediction, which 
alone was wanting to complete his felicity. 


The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot bet- 
ter expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe which has been 


contrived to Palliate fal ſe P! rinciples and diffolute man- 
ners, had been a gay man, an d was well acquainted 
With the town. He had Mm keard F! Sn toaſted 
by rakes of * — and had oſten ſeen her at public 


places. Her beauty and her dependence, the gaiety of 


her 
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her conduct, and all the eiumances of her ſituation, 
had concurred to render her character ſuſpected; and 
be was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet leſs charity, 
when ſhe had offended him by marrying his fon, whom 
he conſidered as diſgraced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe _ 
misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he reſolved not to 
alleviate but increaſe : a reſolution, by which fathers, _ 
Who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay 
their own kindnels and wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read 
Merxcator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, who had 
been gulled by the artifices of a trumpet to ſcreen her 
17 from public infamy by fathering her children, and ſe- 
UL cure her from a priſon by appropriating her debts. In 
1  _ an anſwer to his letter, which he only wrote to gratity 
his reſentment, he told him, that © if he had taken 
> Plavilla into keeping, he would have overlooked 
„1 it ; and if ber extravaganccs had diſtreſſed him, he 
FE Would have fatisfied his creditors ; but that his mar- 
T1 * riage was not to be forgiven ; that he ſhould never. 
have another ſhilling of his money 3 and that he was 
1 determined to fee him no more.” Mercator, who 
1 was more provoked by this outrage than grieved at his 
1 | lofs, diſdained to reply; and believing that he had now 
moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be perſuaded to 
| | ſollicit a reconciliation. 
He hired a gcntcel apartment for kis wile of an up 
+ holſterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had taken.” 
and furniſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter- fields, and 1 in 
about two months left her, to make another voyage. 

He had received viſits of congratulations from her 
numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as a 
pledge of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. But 
a remembrance of the gay multitude, which while he 
was at home had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he was 
abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, indced, no parti- 
calar cauſe of jcalouſy; but his anxiety aroſe merely from 
a ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, and 
the impoibbility of his tuperintending her conduct. 5 

In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter 
round the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone ſo 
long; the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed 
man diminiſned, the genticmen attended with yet great- 
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E aficuity, and ſhe continued to encourage their civi⸗ 
lities by the ſame indiſcreet familiarity: ſhe was one 


night at the maſquerade, and another at the opera; ſome- 
times ata rout, and ſometimes rambling with a party 


of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions from town; ſhe came 
home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes in the morn- 


4 


ing, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral nights together. 


This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation 
and uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the 
| houſe. At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no 
better than a woman of pleaſure; and that the perſon | 


who had hired the lodging for her as his wife, and had 


__ diſappeared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, had been 


employed to impole upon them, by concealing her cha- 


\ rafter, in order to 0 btain fuck. accommodation for her 


— 8 ſhe could not ſo caſily have procured if it had been 
known: but as theſe ſuſpicions made them watchful 


and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many ladies 


by whom ſhe was viſited were of 800d character and 


faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a 


wife Was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill endangered their 


credit and ſubſiſtence; hints were often dropped by the 
| . neighbours to the diſadvantage of her character; and 
an elderly maiden lady, who lodged i in the ſecond floor, 


had given warning; the family was diſturbed at all hours 


in the night, and the door was crowded. all day with 


meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 
portunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant 
and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt difidence and 


9 


V9 dung lady, that her huſhand was abroad, and ſhe kept 


given; and hoped to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had 
taken, as ſhe might be rained by thole {landers which 
could have no influen ce upon the great, and which, 
„ therefore, they were not ſollicitous to avoid.“ This 
WE however ambiguous, and however gentle, Was 
ally underſtood, and Hercely reſented, Plavilla, 


—.— of 5 er virtue, and parent of controul, would 


caution. She told Flavilla, © that ſhe was a fine 


a great deal of company, and that the w 31 was cen- 
„ ſorious: ſhe withed that leſs occaſion for ſcandal was 


have deſpiſed the counſel « of a p — it had im.” 


pited 
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pl lied an n impeachment of her conduct; betas” a Nen 
o much her inferior, therefore, ſhe was under no re- 


ſtraint; ſhe anſwered with a mixture of contempt and 
| indignation, that“ thoſe only who did not know her, 
would dare to take any liberty with her character; 

and warned her to propagate no ſcandalous report 
cat her peril.” Flavilla immediately roſe from her 
ſeat, and the woman departed without reply, though 


ſhe was ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger, and from 


that moment ſhe determined when Mercator returned 85 
to give him warning. . | 
Mercator's voyage was proſperous ; 1 Aer an 


abſence of about ten months he came back. The Wo- 
man, to whom her huſband left the whole management 


ol the lodgings, and who perſiſted in her purpoſe, ſoon 


found an opportunity to put it in execution, Merca- 
tor, as his part of the contract had been punctually 
fulfilled, thought ke had ſome cauſe to be offended, and 


inſiſted to know her reaſons for compelling him to leave 


her houſe. . Theſe his hoftets, who w "a indeed a friend- 
ly woman, Was very unwilling. to give; and as he 


perceived that the. evaded: his uettlon, he became 
more ſollicitous to obtain an 55 er. Alter much heſi- 
tation, Which perhaps had a Worſe effet than any tale 
_ which malice could have invented, ſhe told him, that 


„% Madam kept a great deal of company, and often ſtaid 


out very late; that he had always been uſed to quiet 
and regula! rity; and was determined to Jett her apart- 
ment to {ome perion in a more Private tation.“ 

At this account Mercator change a countenance; 


ce 


cc 


for he inferred from it juit as much more than truth, as 


he believed it to be leis. Aitcr forme moments of ſuſ- 
penſe, he conjured her to conceal nothing from him, 
with an emotion which convinced her that ſhe had al- 
3 faid too much. She then aſſured him, that © he 
* had no reaſon to be alarmed; for that the had no ex- 


2 ception to kis lady, but theſe gaieties which her ſta- 


tion and tathion ſufficiently authorized.“ Mer 
cator's ſuſpicions, however, were not vholly re- 
moved; and he began to think he had found a con- 
fidante whom it Would be his intereſt to truſt: he, 


therefore, in the folly ot bis jealouly, confelled, that 


«he 
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© he had foine doubts concerning his wiſe, which i it 
was of the utmolt importance to bis honour and his 
peace to reſolve: he intreated that he might conti- 
nue in the apartment another year; that as he ſhould 
again leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would 
lutker no incident, which might confirm either his 
hopes or his fears, to eſcape her notice in his ab- 
fence; and that at his return ſhe would give him 
ſuch an account as would at leaſt deliver him from 
the torment of ſuſpenſe, and determine bis future 
endet.. 
There is no Pphiltry: more 3 than: that by 
which we jullify a buſy and ſcrupulous enquiry after 
ſecrets, which to diſcover is to be wretched without 
hope of redreſs; and no ſervice to which others are ſo 
_ealily engaged as to afliſt in the ſearch. To commu- 
nicate tu{piclons of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially, 
to a huſband, 1s, by a ſtrapge mixture of folly and ma- 
liginty, dcemed not only an act of jultice but of friend- 
hip; though it is too late to prevent an evil, Which, 
whatever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretche dneſs only 
in proportion as it 45 a It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the general kindneſs of Mercator's confi- 
dante Was on this occaſion overborne; ſhe was !latter- 
_ed by the truſt that had been placed in her, and.the_ 
power with which ſhe was inveſted; ſhe conſented to 
Mercator's propoſal; a 1ad promited, that ſhe would | 
with the utmoſt fide lity cxecute her commithon. 
Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from. 
his wife; Sy indeed, in. her preſence they were for- 
gotten, Her manner of liſe he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve; but being well acquainted with her temper, 
in which great fwweetneſs was blended with a high 
: \pirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort 
ſtay by altercation, chiding and tears: but when her 
mind was melted into _rengerncl; at his departure, he 
Giafoed her in an extaſy of fondneſs to his boſon, and 
intreated her to behave with relerve and circ vroſpettion ; 
becauſe,“ ſaid he, I know that my father keeps a 
- nee eye upon your con duct, which mey, there- 
| * fore, confirm or remove his atple.ure, ind. cither 
5 intcrcept or beſtow ſuch an increate of my fortune as 
„ Will 


cc 
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„will prevent the pangs of ſeparation which muſt other- 
„ wile ſo often return, and in a ſhort time unite us to 
part no more. ”P To this caution ſhe had then no - 

Kit power to reply; and they parted with mutual proteſts. 
|: 1 5 tions of unalterable love. 5 . 


| +: No. 5 8 : nl. January I 5» 17 54. 


1 — - Uxorem, 2 ducis? B 
F | [8 Die 9 27 75 hon, guibus exagitare colubris „„ 


q A ober man, like thee, to change his life? 
FT HH What Tory could polieſs thee with aw wife; Dax DEN. 


\LAVIL . A, ſoon after the. was chu left in a . L 
kind of idowhaod: a ſecond time, found herſelf 
Ma child, and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months 
after Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, ſhe. 
| happened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being 
+ immccintely taken ill, was brought to bed before the next 
morning. The child, though its birth had been pre- 
cipitated more than a month, was not remarkably ſmall, | 
nor had any infirmity w hich endangered his life. 
It was now neccflary, that the vigils of whiſt and 
-the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a while, be 
| ſuſpended ; and in this interval of languor and retire- 
ment Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She often 
reflected upon Mercator's caution when they laſt. 
parted, which made an indclble impreſſion upon her 
mind, though it had produced no alteration in her con- 
duct: notwithſtanding the manner in which it was ex- 
_ preſſed, and the reaſon upon which it was ſounded, ſhe 
began to fear that it might have been ſecretly prompted 
by jealouſy. 'The birth, therefore, of her firſt child 
in his abſence, at a time when, if it had been pre- 
mature, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an 
accident which greatly alarmed her: but there Was 
yet another, for Which it was ſtill leſs in her power 
to account, and which, thereſore, alarmed her ſtil] more. 


It 
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It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received 


from a lady who fat next her at an opera, and whom 
ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced a converſation, 
which fo much delighted her that ſhe gave her a preſ- 
ſing invitation to viſit her : this invitation was accepted, 


and in a few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla was not 
lets pleaſed at the ſccond interview, than ſhe had been 


at the firſt; and without making any other Enquiry con- 


| cerning the lady than w hire ſhe liy ed, took his firſt op- 


portunity to wait on her. The apartment in which ſhe | 


was received was the ground floor of an elegant houſe, 
at a ſmall diſtance from St. James's. It happened that 
Flavilla was placed near the window ; and a party of the 
| horſe guards riding through the ſtree t, ſhe expected to 


ſee ſome of the royal family, and h laflily threw up the 
ſaſh. A gentleman who was paſfing by at the ſame in- 
ſtant, turned about at the noiſe of the window, and 


| Flavills no ſooner ſaw his face than ſhe knew hin to be 


the father of Mercator. After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at 


her, and then glancing his eyes at the lady whom ſhe 
was viſiting, he affected a contemptuous ſncer and went 


on. Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome confuſi- 


on, by the ſudden and unexpected ſight of a perſon, _ 
whom ſhe knew conſidered her as the diſgrace of his fa- 


mily and the ruin of his child, now changed counte- 


nance, and haſtily retired to another part of the room: 


She was touched both with grief and anger at this ſilent 


inſult, of which, however, ſhe did not then ſul ſpect the 
e -Ft:26, indeed, probable, that the father of Mer- 
cator would no where have looked upon her Wl ith com- 


Pplacency ; but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he re- 


collected that ſhe was the favourite miltreſs of an old 


courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he kept 


her in great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a 


proſtitute to many others. It happened that Flavilla, 


ſoon after this accident, diſcovered the character of her 


new acquaintance and never remembered by whom ſne 


had been ſeen in her — without the utmoſt re- | 


gret and apprehenſion. 


She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with 


more circumſpection. In the mean time her little boy, 
BY 8 e | whom 
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whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could no lon- 
ger be known by his appearance, that he had heen born 
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too ſoon. His mother frequently gazed at him till her 


eyes overflowed with tears; and though her pleaſures 


© 


| were. now become domeſtic, yet ſhe. ſeared leſt that 


which had produc ed ſhould det troy t them. After much 
deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would conceal the 


_ child's age from its father; believing it prudent to pre- — 


vent a ſuſpicion, Which, however ill founded, it might 


be difficult to remove, as her juſtification would depend 

_ wholly upon the teſtimony of her dependents; and her 
mother's and her own would neceſſarily become doubt- 

ful, when everv one would have reaſon to conclude, 


that it would ſtill have been the ſame ſuppoſing the con- Þ 
trary to have been true. 1 


Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, 3 her little 5 


boy was fix months old, when Mercator returned. Se 
recelved him with joy, indeed; but it was mixed with a 
viſible confuſion; their meeting was more tender, but 
on her part it was leſs chearful ; ſhe ſmiled with inex- 
preläble complaceney, but at the ſame time the tears 
guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an uni- 
verſal tremor. Mercator caught the infection; and 


careſſed firſt his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an ex- 


ceſs of fondneſs and delight that before he had never e, 
Preſſed. The fight of the child made him more than 
ever wiſh a reconciliation with his father ; and having 
heard at his firit landing, that he was dangerouſly ill, he 
determined to go immediately and attempt to ſee him, 
Promiſing that he would return to ſapper. He had in 
the midi of his careſſes, more than once enquired the 
age of his fon, but the queition was evaded ; of which, 


hoe er, he took no notice, nor did it * any. ul 
picion. 


He was now  baſting to enquire. after his father; but 


as he pailed through the hall, he was officiouſly laid 


hold of by his landlady . He was not much diſpoſed, 


to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; but per- 
ceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething to com- 
mäͤnicate, which was at leaft in her own opinion of 


Importance, he ſuffered her to take him into her par- 
lour. She Immediately ſhut the door, and reminded 


him, 


lt EL. 4. 20, 


ting down among them the will was read. He ſeemed 
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| him, that the had undertaken an office with B | 


. which he had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done 


nothing in it to which he had not bound her by a pro- 
miſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to communicate her 


_ diſcoveries ; but that he was a worthy gentleman, and, 
indeed, ought to know them. She then told him,“ that 
*. he child was born within leſs than eight months af. 

ter his laſt return from abroad; that it was ſaid to 


© have come before its time, but that ] having preſſed to 


wy « ſee i it, ſhe was refuſed,” This, indeed, was true, and 
5 confirmed the good woman in ber ſuſpicion ; for Fla vil- 
ha, who had ſtill reſented the freedom w bich ſhe had 
taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a great diſ- 
tance; and the ſervants, to gratify the miſtreſs, treated a 
her with the utmoſt infolence and contempt. Tg 
At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now re- 
collected, that his queſtion concerning the chiid's birth, 
had been evaded ; and concluded, that he had been. | 


ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a trumpet and 


a baſtard, who had, robbed him of his patrimony, his ho- 
nour and his peace. He ſtarted up with the furious 
wildneſs of ſadden phrenzy ; but ſhe with great difh- 
culty prevailed upon him, not to leave the room. He 
ſat down and remained ſome time motionleſs, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in cach 
8 In proportion as he believed his wife to be guill-⸗ 


„his tenderneſs for his father revived ; and he reſolved, 
1 Fog yet greater zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe of 1mme- 
diately attempting a Tevonciliation. | 
In this. ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to the 


houſe ; where he learned that his father had died early 


in the morning, and that his relations were then aſ- 


embed to read his will. Fulvius a brother of Mer- 


ator's motker, with whom he had always been a fa- 
5 happening to paſs from one room to another, 


heard his voice. He accoſted him with great e | 


of friendſhip ; and, ſoothing him with expreſſions of © 


'candalance.-and. YO inſiſted to introduce him to 
the company. Mercator tacitly conſented: he ms 


received at leatt with civility by his brothers, and fit- 


to. 
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to liſten: like the reſt; but was, indeed; muſing over 
the ſtory which he had juſt heard, and Joſt ; in the fpecu- 


lation of his own wretchedneſs. He waked as from a 


dream, when the voice of the perſon who had been read. 
ing was ſuſpended; and finding that he could no longer 
contain himſelf, he ſtarted up and would have left THe: 1 
e 5 ZE: 
O the will which "ot "Wy read before 855 25 Lew - oy 
nothing: but his uncle believing that he was moved 
with grief and reſentment at the manner in which he had 
been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt only of a ſhilling, 


took him into another room; ; and to apologize for his 


_ father's unkindneſs, told him, te the reſentment which _ 
he expreſſed at his marriage, was every day increaſed | 
by the conduct of his wife, whoſe character was now - 
become notorioully infamous ; for that ſhe had been 
ſeen at the lodgings of a known n with whom 
ſne appeared to be well acquainted.” This account 
threw Mercator into another agony ; for which he was, 
| however, at length recovered by his uncle, who, as the 
only expedient by which he could retrieve his misfor- 
tune and footh his diſtreſs, propoſed that he ſhould no 
more return to his lodgings but go home with him; 
and that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his 
wife, as could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept a 


ſeparate maintainance, allume another name, and trou- _ - 
ble him no more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his _ 


affliction, conſented to chis 5 pen tal, and 1 Went away 
together. | 
Me reator, in the mean time, was expected by 

Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience. She had 
put her little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room 
in which they had becn uſed to up by themſelves, and 
which ſhe had ſhut up in his abſence; ſhe counted the 
moments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage 
and every ſtep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready; 
her impatience was increaſed ; terror was at length 
mingled” with regret, and her fondneſs was only buſted 
to afllict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe accuſed, ſhe 
apologized, and ſhe \ We In the height of theſe ea- 
ger expectations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe received a 


billet 


to write, in which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt 


terms with abuſing his conndence and diſhonouring his | 
bed ; © of this,” he ſaid, “he had now obtained ſufficient 
2; © proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he Was deter- 


„ mined to ice her no more.” 


'Fo thoſe, whoſe hearts Nane not already acquainted = 
| them with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the 
ſight of this billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would be 
not only ineffectual but abſurd. Having paſſed the night _ 

without fleep, and the next day without food, diſap- 
pointed in every attempt to diſcover What was become 
of Mercator, and doubting if ſhe ſhould have found him, 
whether it would be poſſible to convince him of her in- 


nocence ; the violent agitation of her mind produced 


a ſlow fever, which, before ſhe confidercd it as a diſeaſe, 
ſhe communicated to the child while ſhe cheriſhed it at 
her boſom, and wept over it as an orphan whoſe lite lhe. 


was ſuſtaining with her own. 


After Mercator had been abſent about ten ho his 
uncle, having perſuaded him to accompany ſome friends _ 
to a country ſeat at the diſtance of near ſixty miles, 
went to his lodgings in order to diſcharge the rent, and 
try what terms he could make with Flay illa, whom he 


hoped to intimidate with threats of a proſecution and 


divorce; but when he came, he found that Flavilla was 
ſinking faſt under her diſcaſe, and that the child was 
dead already. The woman of the houſe, into whoſe 
hands ſhe had juſt put her repeating watch and ſome other 
_ ornaments as a ſecurity for her rent, was ſo touched with 


her diſtreſs, and fo firmly perſuaded of her innocence by 


the manner in which fhc addreſfed her, and the calm ſo- 


lemnity with which ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had 


been traduced, that as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's 


| buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, and intreated, 


that if he knew where Mercator was to be found, he 


would urge him to return, that if pothble the life of Fla- 


villa might be preſerved, and the happineſs of both be 
reſtored by her juſtification. Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſ- 


pected appearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the 
: cauſc that had produced mem, would not diſcover his 
| nephew ; 
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| be ; but after much entreaty and expoſtulations at 
laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
letter. The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained this 
| promiſe, ran up and communicated it to Flavilla ; who, 
when ſhe had recovered from the ſurprize and tumult 
which it occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in 
about half an hour, after many efforts and many inter- 
vals, wrote a ſhort billet, which was ſealed and Por: into 
the hands of Fulvius. — 
Fulvius immediately incloſed as lifpatched it by the 1 
poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion ſo doubtful and lch 1 
importance, he would no farther interpoſe. Mercator, 
who the moment he caſt his eye upon the letter knew 
both the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a few moments 
in ſuſpenſe, at lenge tore IM open, and read thete 
words : = 
„Such kas been my folly, that, perhaps, I mould not 
s be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but thoſe 
in which I write. I do not, therefore, but for your 
“ ſake, wiſh them other than they are. The dear in- 
_« fant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lies dead at my 
| . fide, a victim to my indiſcretion and your reſentment. 
1 „ I éam ſcarce able to guide my pen. But I moſt ear- 
K neſtly entreat to ſee you, that you may at leaſt have 
c the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my innocence with 
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Þ! the laſt figh, and ſeal our reconciliation on my lips 
0 7 [ While they are yet ſenfible of the impreſſion.” 

1 | Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs have af- 
11 fected than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive in a 


moment, and reflected with unutterable anguiſh upon 
the raſhneſs of his reſentment. At the thought of his 
diſtance from London, he ſtarted as if he had felt a dag- 
ger in his heart: he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, with 
a look that expreſſed at once an accuſation of himſelf 
and a petition for her; and then ruſhing out of the 
| houſe, without taking leave of any, or ordering a ſer— 
vant to attend him, he took poſt horſes at a neighbour- 
ing inn, and in Jeſs chan fix hours was in Leiceſter- 
fields. But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived too 
late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her eyes 
could behold him no more. Grief and diſappoint- 
ment, remorſe. and deſpair now totally ſubverted his 
reaſon. 
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FRY "On It became neceſſary to remove him by force 

from the body; and after a confinement of two years in 

a mad-houle, he died. 5 

May every lady, on whoſe memory. a ſhall 
| Lord theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of Fla- 
villa; for, perhaps, it is in the power of no man in 

Mercator” 8 eireumſtances, to be leſs jealous than Merca- | 
| tor. e 5 | 


4 PPT . 
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— diele a nec Aegir arenas 
| ot. caneret paul, merſi we we hoc  pulvere + verum. 
| | Lucax. 


OCanſt thou bales the vaſt 3 1 155 
Was &er to Syrts and. Libyan {ſands e - N 
That he would chuſe this waſte, this barren ground, 

Jo teach the thin inhabitants around, „ 
; And leave his truth 1 in wilds and deſarts drown'd : 2 „ 


\HE R E ke 4 prevailed 2mong that part of 
mankind that addict their minds to Ipeculation, | 
b propenſity to talk much of the delights of retirement; 
and ſome moſt pleaſing compoſitions produced | in every 
age, contain deſcriptions of the Peace and happincts of a 
country lite. ; 
I know not whether thoſe who thus ambitiouſly rc re- 
peat the praiſes of ſolitude, have always conſidered, how 
much they depreciate mankind by declaring, that what- 


ever is excellent or deſirable is to be obtained by depart. 
ing from them; that the aſſiſtance which we may derive 
from on? another, is not equivalent to the evils which we 


have to fear; that the kindneſs of a few is overbalanced 
by the malice of many; and that the protection of 
ſociety is too dearly purchaſed, by encountering its dan- 
gers and enduring its oppreſſions. 

Theſe ſpecious repreſentations of ſolitary happineſs, 
however opprobrious to human nature, have ſo far 


ſpread 
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ſpread chal influence over the world, that mol every 71 
man delights his imagination with the hopes of obtain- 
ſome time an opportunity of retreat. 

who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content them- 
ſelves with believing, that another year will tranſport 
them to rural tranquility, and die while they talk of do- 
ing what if they had lived longer they would never have 
done. But many likewiſe there are, either of greater re- 
ſeolution or more credulity, Who in earneſt try the ſtate 
which they have been taught to think thus ſecure from 
cares and dangers; and retire to privacy, either that they 
may 1mprove their happineſs, increaſe their e 
or exalt their virtue. = 
The greater part of the 3 of 1 as of all —— 
| other claſſes of mankind, have no higher or remoter view, 
than the preſent gratification of their paſſions. = 
| ſome, haughty and impetuous, fly from ſociety only be- 
. cauſe they cannot bear to repay to others the regard 
which themſelves exact; and think no Rate of life eligi- 
ble, but that which places them out of the reach of cen- 
ſure or controul, and affords them opportunities of living _ 
in a perpetual compliance with their own inclinations, 
without the neceſſity of regulating their actions oy any : 
other mæa's convenience or opinion. 


"No. 126, 1 


Many indeed, 


Of theſe, 


There are others of minds more delicate 8 tender, 1 


g afl offended by every deviation from rectitude, ſoon 
dilguſted by ignorance or impertinence, and always ex- | 
petting from the converſation of mankind, more ele- 
gance, purity and truth than the mingled maſs of life 
will eaſily afford. 
 grolineſs, falſhood and brutality ; and hope to find in 
* private habitations at leaſt a negative felicity, and ex- 


Such men are in haſte to retire from 


emption from the ſhocke nd perturbations with which 


public ſcenes are continual: y diſtreſſing them. 


To neither of theſe votaries will ſolitude afford har 


content, which ſhe has been taught ſo laviſhly to pro- 


miſe. The man of arrogance will quickly diſcover, 


that bp eſcaping from his opponents he has loſt his flat- _ 
terers, that greatneis is nothing where it is not ſeen, 


and power nothing where it cannot be felt: and he, 
whoſe faculties are employed in too cloſe an obſervation 


of failings and defects, will find his condition very little 


mended | 


— 
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mended by transferring his attention from others t to him- 


ſelf; he will probably ſoon come back in queſt of new _ 
objects, and be glad to keep his captiouſneſs employed 
on any character rather than his own. _ | 


Others are ſeduced into ſolitude merely by the au- 


| thority of great names, and expect to find thole charms 
in tranquillity which have allured ſtateſmen and con- 
querors to the ſhades : theſe likewiſe are apt to wonder 
at their diſappointment, from want of confidering, that 
thoſe whom they aſpire to imitate carried with them to 
their country ſeats minds full fraught with ſubjects of 
reflection, the conſciouſneſs of great merit, the memory 
of illuſtrious actions, the knowledge of important 
events, and the ſeeds of mighty deſigns to be ripened 
by future meditation. Solitude was to ſuch men a re- 
leaſe from fatigue, and an opportunity of uſefulneſs. 
But what can retirement confer upon him, who having 
done nothing can receive no ſupport from his own im- 
Portance, who having known nothing can find no en- 
tertainment in reviewing the paſt, and who intendin 'S : 
nothing can form no hopes from proſpeRs of the future: 
he can, ſurely, take no wiſer courſe, than that of loſing | | 
| himſelf again in the croud, and ing the vacuities ot 
his mind with the news of the day. : 


Others conſider ſolitude as the parent of philoſo- : 


phy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
With ſcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when he 
conferred with Egeria. Theſe men have not always 
reaſon to repent. Some ſtudies require a continued pro- 
ſecution of the ſame train of thought, ſuch as is often 
| Interrupted by the petty avocations of common liſe: 


ſometimes, likewiſe, it is neceſſary, that a multiplicity 


of objects be at once preſent to the mind; and every 
thing, therefore, mutt be kept at a diſtance, which may 
perplex the memory, or diſlipate the attention. 


But though learning may be conferred by ſolitude, 


its application mult be attained by general converſe. 
He has learned to no purpoſe, that is not able to teach; 
and he will always teach unſucceſsfully, who cannot re- 


commend his ſentiments by his diction or addreſs. 
Even the acquiſition of knowledge 1s often much 


facilitated by the advantages of lociety . he that never 
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compares his notions with thoſe of others, tle ac 


quieſces in his firit thoughts, and very ſeldom diſcovers 
the objections which may be raiſed againſt his opinions, 


he, therefore, often thinks ] himſelf in poſſeſſion of truth, 
when he is only fondling an error long fince exploded. 


D 
He that has ncither COMPAnions nor rivals in his ſtudies, 


wil alvays applaud his own progreſs, and think highly 


of his pe rlormances, becauſe he knows that no others 
have equailed or excelled him. And Jam afraid it may 
be added, that the ſtudent who withdraws himſelf from 


the world, Will ſoon f. el the ardour extinguiſhed which 


praiſe or emulation had enkindled, and take the ady an- 


tage of ſecrcey to ſleep rather than labour. 
There remains yet another ſet of reclules, whoſe 1 in- 
tention intitles them to higher reſpe&, and whoſe mo- 


| tive 's deſerve a more ſerious conſideration. Theſe retire 


from the world, not merely to baſk in eaſe or gratity 
curiofity ; but that being diſengaged from common cares, 
they may employ more time in the duties of religion; 
that they may regulate their actions with ſtricter vigi-⸗ 


lance, and purity their thoughts oy more frequent me- 
= citation, 


To men thus eite above the miſts of mortali: v, „ 
am far from preſuming myſelf qualified to give direc- = 
tions, On him that appcars “ to paſs through things 


= temporary,” with no other care than “ not to loſe. 


„ finally the things eternal,” I look with ſuch venerati- 
on as inclines me to approve his conduct i in the whole, 

without a minute examination of its parts; yet I could 
never forbcar to wiſh, that while vice is every day 


multiplying {educements, and ſtalking forth with more 


hardened citrontery, virtue would not withdraw the in- 


ſluence of her preſence, or forbear to aſſert her natural 


dignity by open and undaunted perſeverance in the 
right, Piety practiſcd in ſolitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the deſart, may give its fragrance to the 


winds of heaven, and delight thoſe unbodicd ſpirits that 


ſurvey the . of God and the actions of men: but 
it beſtows no affiſtance upon earthly beings, and however 
free from taints of impurity, yet wants the ſacred 2 
dor of bencficence. 


F ©, © 
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Dar MAKER, ww ho, though ke gave us ſuch varieties 


: of temper and ſuch difference of powers yet deſigned u: 
all for happineſs, undoubtedly intended, that we ſhould 
obtain that happineſs by different means. Some are 


unable to reſiſt the temptations of importunity, or the 


 Impetuoſity of their own paſſions incited by the force of | 
_ preſent temptations : of theſe it is undoubtedly the duty, 
to fly from enemies which they cannot conquer, and to 


Way 


cultivate, in the calm of ſolitude, that virtue which is 


too tender to endure the tempeſts of public life. But 
there are others, whoſe paſſions grow more ſtrong and 


irregular in privacy; and who cannot maintain an uni- 
form tenor of virtue, but by expoſing their manners to 

the public eye, and aſſiſting the admonitions of conſei- 
_ ence with the fear of infamy : for ſuch it is dangerous to 


exclude all witneſſes of their conduct, till they have 


formed ſtrong habits of virtue, and we akened their paſſi- 
ons by frequent victories. But there is a higher order of 
men ſo inſpirited with ardour, and ſo fortified with re- 
ſolution, that the world pailes before them without in- 
| fluence or regard: theſe ought to conſider themſelves as 
appointed the guardians of mankind : they are placed 
in an evil world, to exhibit public examples of good 
life; and may be faid, when they withdraw to ſolitude, _ 
to deſert the ſtation which Providence aſſigned them. 
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= Veteres ita miratar, laudatgue ! — 
'The wits of old he praiſes and admires, 


« F is very remarkable,” ſays Addiſon, « that not- 


withſtanding we fall ſhort at preſent of the anti- 
% ents, in poetry, painting, oratory, hiſtory, archi- 
tecture, and all the 3 arts and ſciences which 
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depend more upon genius than experience; We ex- 
* ceed them as much in doggerel, humour, burleſq ac, 
and all the trivial arts of ridicule.” As this fine ob⸗ 
TS Rap ſtands at preſent only in the form of a gene- 
ral aſſertion, it delerves I think to be examined by . 
deduction of particulars and confirmed by an alicgation 
of examples, which may furniſh an agrecable enter 
tainment to thoſe who have ability and incliuation 1 
remark the revolutions of human wit. | .” 
That Taſſo, Arioſto, and Camoens, the "thine 
moſt celebrated of modern Epic Poets, are infinitely 
excelled in propiicty of deſign, of ſentiment and Byte: 
by Homer and Virgil, it would be ſerious trifling to at- 
£ tempt to prove: but Milton, perhaps, will not ſo 

eaſily reſign his claim to equality, if not to ſuperiority. 


Let it, however, be remembered, that if Milton N 


enabled to diſpute the prize wich. the great champions 
of antiquity, it is intirely owing to the ſublime con- 
ceptions he has copied from The Book of GOD. 
Theſe, therefore, muſt be taken away before we begin 
to make a juſt eſtimate of his genius; and from What 
remains, it cannot, | preſume, be 1aid, with candor 
and impartiality, that he has excelled Homer, in the 
ſublimity and variety of his thoughts, or the firength | 
and majeſty of his diction. _ 25 
Shake ſpeare, Corncille, and Racine, are the only 
modern writers of Tragedy, that we can venture to 
oppoſe to Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 1 
firit is an author ſo uncommon and excentric, that we 
can ſcarcely try him by dramatic rules. In ſtrokes 
nature and character, he yields not to the Greeks: 
all other circumſtances that conſtitute the excellence of : 
the drama, he is vaſt! y inferior. Of the three moderns, 
the molt faultleſs is the tender and cxact Racine: but he 
was cver ready to acknowledge, that his capital beau- 
ties were borrowed from his favourite Euripides; Which, 
indeed, cannot eſcape the obſervation of thoſe who 
Tread with attention his Phadra and Andromache. The 
pompous and truly Roman ſentiments of Corneille, are 
chiefly drawn from Lucan and Tacitus; the former of 
Whats” by a Wanze perverſion of taſte, he is known 
to 
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to love. preferred to Virgil. His diction is not fo 
pure and mellifluous, his characters not ſo various and 
juſt, nor his plots ſo regular, ſo intereſting and ſimple, 
as thoſe of his pathetic rival. It is by this ſimplicity | 
of fable alone, when every ingle act, and ſcene, and 
| ſpeech, and ſentiment, and word, concur to accelerate 
the intended event, that the Greek tragedies kept the 
attention of the audience immoveably fixed upon one 
principal object, which muſt be neceſſarily leſſened, and 
the ends of the drama defeated, by the mazes and i in- 
tricacies of modern plots. 


The allertion of Addiſon with reſpekt to the rt 


particular; regarding the higher kinds of poetry, will 
remain unqueſtionably true, till nature in ſome diſtant 
age, for in the preſent enervated with luxury ſhe ſeems 
incapable of ſuch an effort, ſhall produce ſome tran- 
ſcendent genius, of power o LOO: the Iliad and t. the 


dipus. 


The ſuperiority of the antient arcilts in "Painting, ; 


is not perhaps ſo clearly maniteft, They were igno- 
rant, it will be faid, of light, of ſhade, and perſpec- 
tive; and they had not the uſe of oil colours, which. 
are happily calculated to blend and unite without 
| harſhneſs and diſcordance, to give a boldnels and relief 
to the figures, and to form thoſe middle Teints | 
- which render every well wrought piece a cloſer reſem- 
blance of nature. Judges of the trueſt taſte do, how- 
ever, place the merit of colouring far below that of 


juſtneſs of deſign, and force of ex pres Ton. In theſe 
two higheſt and molt important excellencies, the an- 


tient painters were eminently ſkilled, if we truſt the 
teſtimonies of Pliny, Quintilian, = Lucian : and 
ve are obliged to credit them, if we would form to 


O 
ourſelves any idea of theſe RT at all; for there is 


not one Grecian picture remaining; and the Romans, 
ſome few of whoſe works have deſcended to this age 


could never boaſt of a Parrhaſius or Apelles, a i 
Timanthes, or Protogenes, of Whoſe performances, 
the two accompliſhed critics abovementioned ſpeak 
in terms of rapture and admiration. _'The ſtatues 
that have eſcaped the ravages of time, as the Her. 


cules and Laocoon, for initance, are Rill a ſtronger 


demon- 


r (( 


* — Wy 
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demonſtration of the power of the Grecian artiſts in 
expreſſing the paſſions; for what was executed in mar- 
ble, we have preſumptive evidence to think, might alſo 
have been executed in colours. 
valuable painter of Italy, after copying the head of 
the Venus in the Medicean collection three hundred 
times, generouſly confeſſed, that he could not arrive at 
half the grace and perfection of his model. 
my opinion freely on a very diſputable point, I muſt F 
own that if the moderns approach the antients in any of 
the arts here in queſtion, they approach them neareſt in 
The Art of Painting. The human mind can with 


« Laſt Judgment' 


: with Demoſthenes and Tully. 
indeed, that may be admired for their perſpicuity, purity, | 
and elegance; but can produce none that abound in a 
ſublime which whirls away the auditor like a mighty tor- _ 
rent, and pierces the inmoſt receſſes of his heart like a 
flaſh of lightning ; which irreſiſtibly and inſtantaneouſly 


5 pulpit, or at the 
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Carlo Marat, the laſt 


But to ſpeak 


difficulty conceive any thing more exalted, than © The 


* of Michael Angelo, and © The 


1 Transfiguration“ of Raphael. What can be more 


animated than Raphael's “ Paul preaching at Athens?” 
What more tender and delicate than Mary 
child Jeſus, in his famous“ Holy Family?“ What 
more graceful than © The Aurora” of Guido? 
more deeply moving than x The Maſſacre of the Inno- 
Nu cents,” by Le Brun? 


What 


But no modern Orator can a to enter As lifts 
We have diſcourſes, 


convinces, without leaving him leiſure to weigh the mo- 
tives of conviction. 


jiemblance to the Greek or Romas orator; for in En- 
gland we have Been particularly unfortunate in our at- 
tempts to be eloquent, whether in parliament, in the 

12 If it be urged, that the nature 


of modern politics and laws excludes the pathetic and 
the ſublime, and confines the {peaker to a cold argumen- 
tative method, and a dull detail of proof and dry mat- 

ters 


holding the 0 


the ſermons of Bourdaloue, 
the funeral orations of Boſſuct, particularly that on 
the death of Henrietta, and the pleadings of Pelliſ- 
ſon for his diſgraced patron Fouquet, are the only 
pieces of eloquence I can recolle&, that bear any re- 
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ters of fact; yet, ſurely, the Religion of the W 4. 
| bounds in topics ſo incomparably noble and exalted, 33 
might kindle the flames of genuine oratory in the moſt 
frigid and barren genius: much more might this ſucceſs 
be reaſonably expected from ſuch genuiſes as Britain can 
_ enumerate ; yet no piece of this tort, worthy applauſe 0 


or notice, has ever yet appeared. 


The few, even among profeſſed ſcholars, chat are able 


to read tlie ancient Hiſtorians in their inimitable originals, 
are ſtartled at the paradox of Bolingbroke, who boldly 
prefers Guicciardini to Thucidydes; that is, the moſt 


verboſe and tedious to the moſt comprehenſiy „e and con- 
tle of writers, and a collector of Frcs th Diigo Ws 


himſelf an eye-witncſs and a principal actor in the im- 
portant ſtory he relates. And, indeed, it may well be 


| preiamed, that the antient hiſtories exceed the modern 


trom this ſingle conſideration, that the latter are com- 


_ monly compiled by recluſe le holars, unpractilcd | in 5 
ſineſs, war and politics ; Wil the former are many 01. 


them written by miniſters, commanders, and princes 
themſelves. We have, indeed, a few fim y Memoirs 


| particularly ina neighbouring nation, Written by per- 
Ions deeply intereſted in the tranſaction they deſeribe; E- 


but theſe I imagine will not be compared to © The re- 


treat of the ten thouſk na” which Xe hop on Uimſelf 5 
conducted and related, nor to The Gal lie Wer of 
Cxeſar; ner The precious. fragments 27 of Pal: bius, N 


Which our modern Tepee and miniſters wou d 


be diſcredited by diligently Peruſing, and making them 


the models of their conduct as well as of their ſtyle; 
Are the reflections of Machiavel ſo Mute and re ned 
as thoſe of Tacitus? are the portraits of Thuanus 10 


ſtrong and exprefive as thoſe of Salluit and Plutarch? 
Are the narrations of Davila ſo lively 219 ani imatcd, or 


do his ſentiments breathe ſuch a love of liberty and vir- 
tue, as thoſe of Livy and Herodotus ? 


The ſupreme excellence of the ancient Architec- 


ture, the laſt Particular to be touched, I ſhall not en- 
large upon; becauſe it has never once been called in 
Weitkan and becauſe it is abundantly teſtiſied by the 


9 N awful 
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awful ruins of amphitheatres, n arches and : 

columns, that are the daily objects of veneration though | 

not of imitation. This art, it is obſervable, has never 
been improved in latter ages in one ſingle inſtance; but 
every juſt and legitimate edifice is ſtill formed according 3 
to the five old eſtabliſned orders, to which human wit 
has never been able to add a ſixth. of equal iy N | 
and ſtrength. , 

_ „ Den; . e are the n af the Antients eſpe- 
mn cially of the Greeks, over the Moderns. They may 
Perhaps, be not unjuſtly aſcribed to a genial climate, hat 
gave ſuch a happy temperament of body as was moſt 

proper to produce the fine ſenſations; to a language molt _ 

harmonious, copious and forcible ; to the public en- 
couragements and honours beſtowed on the cultivators 
of literature; to the emulation excited among the gene- 
rous youth, by exhibitions of their performances at the 
ſolemn games; to an inattention to the arts of lucre and 
commerce, which engroſs and debaſe the minds of the 
 moderns ; and above all, to an exemption from the ne- 
_ ceflity of overloading. their natural faculties with learn- 
ing and languages, to which we in theſe latter times are 
_ obliged to qualify ourſelves for writers if we en * to be 
_ Ha. — | 5 
It is ſaid by Voltaire, with his uſual livelineſs, « We = 
_ F * ſhall never again behold the time, when a Duke de la 
* Rochefoucault might go from the converſation of a 
« Paſcal or Arnauld, to the theatre of Corneille.“ This 
1 reflection may be morejuſtly applied to the antients, and 
= it may with much greater truth be ſaid;“ The age 

* ws « will never again return, when a N after walk - 
ing with Plato in a portico built by Phidias, and paint- * 

„ ed by Apelles, might repair to hear a Penang . 

“ Demoithenes, or a tragedy of Sophoecles.“ K 

J ſhall next examine the other part of Addiſon's aſſer- 

tion, that the moderns cxcel the antients in all the arts 

ol Ridicule, and all Hen. che realons of this lUppoled « "> 
cellence. | 
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Ie friſrnſim, B10 dextrorſum alit; ; wnus utrique e 
Error, jed variis illudit Pa tibas. CO Ho 5 


When! in a wood we leave the certain way, 
One error fools us, tho' we various ſtr „ 
Some to the lett, and ſome tot other fide. - F RANCIS. 5 


Ti 18 common among all Luke claſſes af manki ind, to . 
1 charge each other with trifling away life: every man 
looks on the occupation or amuſement of his neigh bour, 
as ſomething below the dignity of our cakes and un- 
worthy of the attention of a rational being. 3 
A man who conſiders the paucity of the wants of na- 
ture, and who, being acquainted with the various means 
by which all manual OCCuparions are now facilitated, ob- 
ſerves what numbers are ſupported by the labour of a 
few, would, indeed, bc inclined to wonder, how the mul- 
titudes who are exempted from the neceſſity of working 
either for themſelves or others, find buſineſs to fill up 
the vacuities of life. The greater part of mankind, _ 
neither card the fleece, dig the mine, fell the woods, nor 
gather in the harveſt ; they neither tend herds, nor build 
houſes ; in what then are they employed? 
This is certainly a queſtion, which a diſtant proſpect | 
"af the world will not enable us to anſwer, We find all 
ranks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous confu- 
Hon, with haſte in their motions and eagerneis in their 


looks; but what they have to purſue or avoid, a moig _ 


minute obſervation muſt inform us. 

When we analyze the croud into individ gals, it ſoon 
app? ears that the paſſions and imaginations of men will 
not caſily ſuffer them to be idle; we ſee things coveted 
merely becauſe they are rare, and purſucd becauſe they 
are fugitive ; we fee men conſpire to fix an arbitrary va- 
| lue on that which is worthleſs in itſelf, and then contend 
for the poſſeſſion. One is a collector 51 foſuls, of which 


he knows no 2 other ule chan to ſhew them; and when 
05: ae 
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hae has ſtocked his on repoſitory, grieves that the ſtones 3 
which he had left behind him ſhould be picked up by 
another. The floriſt nurſes a tulip, and repines that 
his rival's beds enjoy the ſame ſhowers and ſun ſhine 
with his own. This man is hurrying to a concert, only 
left others ſhould have heard the new muſician before 
him; another burſts from his company to the play, be- 
cauſe he lancies himſelf the patron of an actreſs; ſome 
: ſpend the morning in conſultations with the taylor, and 
ſome in directions to their cook; ſome are forming par- 
ties for cards, and ſome laying wagers at a horſe race. 
It cannot, I think be denied, that ſome of theſe lives 
. paſſed | in trifles; in cceupations, by which the buſy 
neither benefit themſelves nor others, and by which no 
man could be long engaged, who ſeriouſly conſidered | 
what he was doing, or had knowledge enough to com- 
Pare what he is, with what he might be made. How-_ 
ever, 28 people Who have the ſame inclination generally 
dock together, every trifler is kept in countenance by the 
font of others as unprofitably active as himſelf ; by Kind- 
ling the heat of competition, he in time thinks himſelf 
important, and by having his mind intenſely engaged he | 
is ſecured from wearineſs of himſelf, 5 
Some degree of ſelf approbation is always tte . | 
of diligence ; ; and I cannot, therefore, but conſider the 


| laborious cultivation of petty pleaſures, as a more happy 1 


and more virtuous diſpoſition, than that univerſal con- 
tempt and haughty negligence, which is ſometimes aſſa- 
ciated with powerful faculties, but is often aſſumed by 
indolence when it difowns its name, and aſpires to the 
appellation of greatnefs of mind. 5 
It has been long obſerved, that drollery and ridicule | 


is the molt caſy kind of wit: let it be added, that con- 


tempt and arrogance is the eaticſt philoſophy, To find 
ſome objection to every thing, and to diſſolve in perpe- 
tual laxineſs under pretence "that occaſions are wanting 
to call forth activity, to laugh at thoſe who are ridicu- 
loufly buſy without ſetting an example of more rational 
induſtry, is no leſs in the power of the meaneſt than of 
the higheſt intellects. | | 
Our preieat ſtate has plac ced us at once in ſuch dif- 
ferent relations, that every human employment, which 
| FEE 15 
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3 


is nota viſible and immediate act of goodneſs, will be in 


ſome reſpect or other ſubject to contempt : but | It 1s true, 
likewiſe, that almoſt every act, which is not directly 


vicious, is in ſome reſpect beneficial and laudable. I 

On often,” ſays Bruyere, © obſerve from my window, two | 
-:; : 4 einge of- erect form and amiable countenance, en- 
„ dowed with the powers of reaſon, able to clothe their 


cc 


© together, or in other terms in poliſhing. marble.” 


If lions could paint,” ſays the fable, © in the room of 


© thoſe pictures which exhibit men in vanquiſting lions, 
Wwe ſhould ſee lions feeding upon men.“ If the ſtone⸗ 


cutter could have written like Bray ere, * hat would he | 


have replied ? 


I look up,“ ſays he, “ every "day fro. my ſhop, 
upon a man whom the idlers, who ſtand till to gaze 
upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and philoſo- 
„ pher. LI often perceive his face clouded with care, 
and am told that his taper is ſometimes burning at 
midnight. The ſight of a man who works ſo much 
e Harder than myſelf, excited my curioſity. I heard 
no ſound of tools in his apartment, and, therefore, 
could not imagine what he was doing; but Was told 


at laſt, that he was writing deſcriptions of mankind, 


„ who when he had deſcribed them would live juſt as 
they had lived before; that he fat up whole nights 


to change a lentence, becauſe the ſound of a letter 


e was too often repeated; that he was often diſquicted 


„ with doubts, about the propriety of a word which 
« every body underſtood ; that he would heſitate be- 
„ tween two expreſſions equally proper, till he could 


© not fix his choice but by conſulting his friends; that 
c he will run from one end of Paris to the other, for 


„an opportunity of reading a period to a nice car; 
that if a ſingle line is heard with coldnels and ins 
« tion, he returns home dejected and diſconſolate; "nd 


that by all this care and labour, he hopes only t m ke | 
i 9 little book, which at laſt will teach no uſctul art, 


„ and which none who has it not will perceive 1 


*« to want. I have often wondered for what end ſuch 


% being 


0 thoughts! in language, and convey their notions to each 
. other. They riſe early in the morning, and are every 
N employed till ſun-ſet! in rubbing two ſmooth en | 


4 In: arte N - | 


1 
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© being as this was ſent into the world; ; and ſhould be 


TS, « olad to {ee thoſe who ive thus fooliſhly, ſeized by an 
order of the government, and obliged to labour at ſome : 
e uſeful] occupation?! i, 
Thus, by a partial and foiprrſeat repreſeritation;. mr 
every thing be made equally ridiculous. He that gazed 
_ with contempt on human beings rubbing {tones together, 
might have prolonged the ſame amuſement by walking 
through the city, and ſeeing others with looks of impor- 
_ tance heaping one brick upon another; or by rambling 
into the country, where he might obſerve other creatures 
of the ſame kind driving a piece of ſharp iron into the 


_ clay,or, in the language of men leſs e plough- — © 


: ing the field. 
As it is thus caſy by a detail an minute circumſtances 
to make every thing little, ſo it is not difficult by an ag- 
gregation of effects to mike every thing great. The 


Pollſher of marble may be forming ornaments for the 
| palaces o virtue and the ſchools of iclence ; ; or providing 
tables, on which the actions of heroes and the diſcoveries | 


of ſages ſhall be recorded, for the incitement and in- 
ſtruction of future generations. The maſon is exer- 
f ciſigg one of the principal arts by which reaſoning be- 
ings are diſtinguiſhed from the brute, the art to which. 
| life owes much of its ſalety and all its convenience, by 
which we are ſecured from the inclemency of the ſea- 


ſons, and fortificd againit the ravages of hoſtility ; and 


the rloughman is changing the face of nature, düffuſing 


plenty and happineſs over kingdoms, and compelling the 
a earth to give tood to her inhabitants, = N 


Grcatneſs and littlenels are terms merely compara- 
tive; and we err in cur cltimation of things, becauſe _ 
we mealure them by ſome wrong Randard. The trifler 
| propoſes to himſelf only to equal or excel ſome other 
trifler, and is happy or miſerable as he ſucceeds or miſ- 
carries: the man of ſedentary defire and unactive 


ambition, fits comparing his power with his wiſhes z 


and makes his inability to perform things impoſfible, an 
excuſ2 to himſelf for perferming nothing. Man can 
only form a juſt eſtimate of his own actions, by mak- 
ing his power the teſt of his performance, by compar- 
ing What he docs with What he can do. Whoever. 


cadily 
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| ſteadily perſeveres in the exertion of all his faculties, 
does What! is great with reſpect to himſelf; and what 
will not be deſpiſed by Him, who has given to all 
created beings their different abilities: he faithfully _ 
performs the taſk of lite, within whatever limits his 
labours may be confined, or how Won ſoever 7 ey: a 1 
be forgotten. = 
Me can conceive. fo ach; more ; than 'y we can accom- | 
pliſh, that whoever tries his own actions by his ima- 
gination, may appear deſpicable in his own eyes. He 
that deſpiſes tor its littleneſs any thing really uſeful, has 
no pretenſions to applaud the grandeur of his concepti- 
ons; ſince nothing but narrowneſs of mind hinders him 
from ſeeing, that by purſuing the ſame principles every 55 
thing limited will appear contemptible, 
te that neglects the care of his family, while his 
benev olence expands itſelf in ſcheming the happineſs 
of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal reaſon ſit 
on a throne dreaming of univerſal empire, and of the 
diffuſion of bleflings all over the globe: yet even this 
globe is little, compared with the ſyſtem of matter 
within our view; and that ſyſtem barely ſomething 
more than non-entity, compared with the boundleſs re- 
gions of ſpace, to which neither eye nor e can : 


extend. 


From conceptions, therefore, of what we might 
. have been, and from wiſhes to be what we are not, 
- conceptions that we know to be fooliſh, and wiſhes 
which we feel to be vain, we mult neeelſarily deſcend 
to the conſideration of what we are. We have Powe ers 
very ſcanty in their utmoſt extent, but which in diffe- 
rent men are differently proportioned. Suttably to 
fe powers we have duties preicribed, which we muſt 
neither decline for the take of aclighting ourlclves with 
. 'r amuſements, nor overlook in idle contemplati- 
on of greater excellence or more exten ive comprchenſion. 
In order to the right conduct of our lives, we muſt 
remember, that we arc not born to pleaſe ourſelves, 
He that fludies ſimply his own ſatisfaction, will always 
find the proper bulincſs of his ſtation too hard or too 
_ eaſy for him. But if we bear continually in mind, 
our relation to the Father of Being, by whom 
| 5 | WS 
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we are placed i in the world, and who has allotted us 


the part which we are to bear in the general ſyſtem of 
life, we ſhall be eaſily perſuaded to re ſign our own in- 


clinations to Unerring Wiſdom, and do the work 
decreed for us with chearfulneſs and diligence. 


* 
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01 hope, | or fear, the! e emes my muſe employ. 
| To the ApvexTURER, 
| 8 x R. 8 Bub Dee: 29. ns 
EONARDO DA el one of the moſt ac- | 
compliſhed maſters in the art of painting, was 
accuſtomed to delineate inſtantly in his pocket book 
every face, in which he diſcovered any ſingularity of 
air or feature. By this method he obtained a vaſt col- 
lection of various countenances; and eſcaped that bar- . 
ren uniformity and reſemblance, ſo viſible in the gene- 
| rality of hiſtory pieces, that the ſpectator is apt to ima- 
gine all the figures are of one family. 


As a moraliſt ſhould imitate this practice, and ſketch 
characters from the life, at the inſtant in which they 


ſtrike him; J amuſed myſelf yeſterday in the pump - 


room, by contemplating the different conditions and 
5 . of the perſons who were moving before me, 
and particularly the various motives that influenced them 
to croud to this 852 | 
Aphoridiſius, a young FT REST of 8 hopes 
and large property, fell into a courſe of early debau- 
chery at Weſtminſter ſchool, and at the age of ſixteen 
privately kept an abandoned woman of the town, to 
whoſe lodgings he ſtole 1 in the intervals of ſchool- hours, 
and 
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and who ſoon communicated to him a diſeaſe of pecu- 
| liar power to poiſon the ſprings of lite, and prevent 
the maturity of manhood. His body 1s 5 and 
emaciated, his cheek yellow and bloodleſs, his hand 
palſied, and his mind gloomy and def cdted⸗ It being 
thought, however, abſolutely e for the welfare : 
of his family that he ſhould marry, he has been berroth- 
ed in this dreadful condition, to a lady hie beauty 
and vivacity are in their meridian ; ard lis pl 3 
have ordered him to theſe ſalutary waters to ir if it 
| poſſible for him to recover a little health before the mar 
riage is celebrated. Can we wonder at the dim iniſned 
race of half formed animals that crawl about our 
ſtreets in the ſhape of men, when matches ſo unequal | 
and fo unnatural are not only permitted, but enjoined as 
Aa teſt of filial duty, and the condition of parental favour; 


 Invalidique patrum refer ant jejunia ati. VIX. 


From the faint embrace 
Unmaniy ſons ariſe, a puny race! 


Inertio is a plump and healthy old barks: a "I 

nior fellow of a rich ſociety in one of our univerſities, 
whoſe chief buſineſs in life is to ride before dinner for a 
good appetite, and aſter it for a good digeſtion. Not 


OO only his ſituation but his taſte has determined him to 


continue in a ftate of celibacy z © for,” ſays he,“ at 
„ preſent I can afford to drink port and keep a couple 
e of geldings; but if I ſhould raſhly incumber myſelf 
« with madam and her brats, I muſt deſcend to walk 
on foot and drink ale.” He was much alarmed at 
mitting his regular annual fit of the gout, and, on that 
account, having walted for it with impatience 3 un- 
eaſineſs a month longer than the expected time, he hur- 
rift to this city in hopes of acquiring it by the effi- 
cacy of the waters, I found him yeſterday extreme ely 
dejected, and on my entering his chamber, “ Lite,” 
ſaid he, „ is full of vexations and diſappointments : 
„„hat a dreadiul accident!” I imagined that ſome 
ſele& friend, ſome brother of his choice was dezd, 
or that the college treaſury was burnt: but he imme-. 
diately undeceived me by adding“ I was preſented 
200 Wich the neſt, the fatteſt collar of brawn, and ex. 


* pected 
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cc 8 it at dinner this day; but the y carrier 
has conveyed it to a wrong place fifty miles off, and 
before 1 can receive it, it will be abolutely . unfit tor | 
> a” => 


Here likewiſe is the hed: and ingenious Fee 


0 Crito is a genius of a ſuperior order, who hath long 
inſtructed and entertained his country, by many incom- 
| _ parable works of literature and morality; and who in 


a Grecian commonwealth would have had a ſtatue erect- 


| <1 to him, and have been maintained at the public "> EI 
pence; but in this kingdom has with great difficulty _ 
gained a precarious competence, by inceſſant labour 
and application. Theſe uninterrupted and unrewarded 
ſtudies, have at length impaired his health, and under- 
mined a conſtitution naturally vigorous and happy: 
and as Crito has never been able to lay up a ſum ſuf- 
\ ficient to procure him the aſſiſtance which the debility 
of ſickneſs and age require, he was obliged to inſure _ 
| his life, and borrow at exorbitant intereſt a few pounds 
to enable him to perform this journey to Bath, Which 
alone could reftore his health and ſpirits; and now, as 
his money and credit are exhauſted, he will be com- 
pelled to abandon this place, when his cure is only half 
effected; and mult retire to languiſh in a little lodging 
in London, while his readers and admirers content 
themſelves with lamenting his diſtreſs, and won ering 
how it comes to paſs that nothing has been done for a 
man of ſuch dif inguiſhed abilities and integrity. 


Doctor Pamper is poſleſſed of three large lk 


aſtical preferments: his motive for coming hither is 


ſomewhat fingular, it is, becauic his pariſhes cannot 


furniſh him with a ſet of perſons that are equa] to him 


in the knowledge of whiſt; he is, therefore, neceſſitated 


every ſeaſon to frequent this place, where alone he can 


meet with gameſters that are worth contending with. 
Spumoſius, who is one of the livelieſt of free- 


thinkers, had not been three months at the 'Femple 


before he became irrefiſtibly enamoured of the beauty 7 
of virtue. He always carried a Shafteſbury in his 


pocket, and uſed to read and explain the ſtriking paſ- 
fſages to large circles at the coffee houſe; he was 
el 1 chat for purity and per{piculty/ elegance 


of 


A 
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. of ſtyle . force of reaſoning, the "Charatierile 


tics were incomparable, and were models equally _ 


proper for regulating our taſte and our morals. He 
_ diſcovered a delicate artificial connection in theſe diſ- 


courſes, which to vulgar eyes appear to be looſe and 


incoherent rhapſodies; nay be clcarly perceived, that 


cach treatiſe depended on the foregoing, and all toge- 
ther compoſed one uniform whole, and the nobleſt y- 


ſtem of truth and virtue that had been imparted to man- 
kind. He quarrelled jirreconcileably with his deareſt 
friend, who. happened to hint, that the ſtyle was af- 
ſeed and unharmonious, the metaphors far-fetched 
and violent, and frequently coarſe and illiberal, the ar- 
guments inconcluſive and unfair, the raillery frigid and 
inſipid, and totally different from the Attic irony of 
Socrates, which the author preſumed to propoſe for 

his pattern. Spumoſius always diſdained to practiſe 
virtue on the mean and mercenary motives of reward 
and puniſhment; and was convinced, that ſo excellent 
a creature as man might be kept in order by the ſilken 

cords of delicacy and decorum. He, therefore, fre- 
quently ſneered at the prieſtly nations of heaven and 
hell, as fit only to be entertained by vulgar and ſordid 
mi inds. But being lately attacked by a ſevere diſtem- 
per, he betrayed fears that were not compatible with 
the boldneſs of his former profeſſions; and terrified _ 
at the approach of death, has had recourſe to various. 


remedies, and is at laſt arrived here, as full of doubt as 


of diſeaſe, but feeling more acute pains in his mind than 
can poſſibly be inf. &cd on his body. 

Mr. Gull was latcly a ſoap- boiler at Cheſter, but 

Z having accumulated a vaſt fortune by trade, he is now 

reſolved to be polite, and enjoy his money with taſte, 
He has brought his numerous family of aukward girls 
- hither, only becauie he has heard that people of faſhion 
do at this time of the year generally take a trip to Bath. 
And for the ſame reaſon he intends in the ſpring to 
make a journey to Paris, and will, I dare ſay, com- 
mence virtuoſo on his return, and be a profeſſed judge 

of dreſs, pictures, and furniture. 

I muſt not forget to inform you that we have the 
eompany of Captain Gariſh, a wit and a ELD 

TR | whe 


in number; and forme of them 
e been intruſted with their Cn 1 muſt diſcloſe no 


„ more, To tell you the truth, I have given them a 
« 


Ad e ADTENTURLK. os 
who pretend he is perfectly acquainted with the beſt 


writers of the age, and whoſe opinion on every new 
work is deemed deciſive in the Pump-room. The 
prefaces of Dryden, and the French critics, are the 
ſources from which his immenſe literature is derived, 
Duacier's Plutarch has enabled him to talk familiarly , 
of the moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans, and 
5 Bayle's Dictionary finiſhed him for a ſcholar. Some 


times he vouchſafes to think the Adventurer toler- 


able; but he generally exclaims, “ How grave and 
- os 


ſententious! Good Heavens! what more Greek! 


e This circumſirnce will ruin the. credit of the paper. 


60 


* am intimate with all the authors of it; they are ten 


But as I have 


few eſlays myſelf, which 1 have written tor my a- 
« muſement upon guard. =” | 


If theſe portraits, which are ahh e from : 


5 the lite, ſhould amuſe you, I may perhaps take an op- 


e of ding to the collection. 


2 I am, : 
on” Mr. ApveNTURER, Yours, 


PHILOMIDES. 


COACOOOX COCK COKTORIONCOI CONGO 
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Vi nen «ff hodie, cras minus aptus erit. MART. 


The man will ſurely fail who dares delay, 
ne; loſe to-morrow that has loſt to- 23 


T was Gaid 55 Raleigh, when fol of his FOIL a 
lamented his conhnement under a ſentence of death, 

v hich he knew not how ſoon he might ſuffer,“ that 
« the world itſelf was only a larger priſon, out of which 
“ ſome were every day ſelected for execution.“ 3 hat 
| 5 DE there 


They will not take my advice, for you muſt know 1 
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there is a time when every man is ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
this awful truth, I do not doubt; and, perhaps, a haſty 
ſpeculatiſt would conclude, that its influence would be 
ſtronger in proportion as it more frequently occurred: 
but upon every mind that is become familiar with cala- 
mity, Calamity loſes its force; and miſery grows leſs on- 
ly by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who > have lon ig ful- 
; ered loſe their ſenſibility. „ 

e, who lies down at night in . vigour and 
| het Ath of five and twenty, ſhould riſe in the morning 
with the infirmities of four-ſcore, it is not improbable. 
that he would fink under a ſenſe of his condition ; = re 
gret of enjoyments which could never return, would pre- 
clude all that remained; and the laſt mournful effects 
of decay would be haſtened and aggravated by anticipa- 
tion. But thoſe who have been enfeebled by degrees, 
who have been ſhaken ten years by the palſey, or crip- 


pled by the gout, frequently totter about upon their 


_ crutches with an air of waggiſh jocularity, are always 

ready to entertain their company with a jeſt, meet their 

acquaintance with a toothleſs grin, and are the firſt to 
toaſt a young beauty when they can ſcarce lift the glaſs 
to their lips. Even criminals, who knew that in the 
morning they were to die, have often ſlept in the night; 


though very few of thoſe who have been committed for 


0 capital offence, which they knew would be eaſily 
proved, have ſlept the firſt night after they were con- 


fined. Danger fo ſudden and ſo imminent, alarms, 


confounds and terrifies; but after a time, ſtupor ſupplies | 
the want of fortitude ; and as the evil approaches, it is 
in effect leſs terrible, except in the moment when it ar- 


rlves; and then, indeed, it is common to lament that 


inſenſibility, which before perhaps was voluntarily in- 
creaſed by drunkenneſs or dillipation, by Ry intem- 
perance or tumultuous company. 
There is ſome reaſon 0 believe, that this“ power 
ok the world to come,” as it is expreſſed in the ſubli- 
mity of Eaſtern metaphor, is generally felt at the ſame 
age. The dread of death has ſeldom been found to in- 
trude upon the chearfulneſs, ſimplicity and innocence of 
children; they gaze at a funcral proceſſion with as 
much vacant curioſity as at any other ſhow, and ſee the 

world 
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world change before them without the leaſt ſenſe of their 


own ſhare in the viciſſitude. In youth, when all the 
appetites are ſtrong, and every gratification is heightened 
by novelty, the mind reſiſts mournful impreſſions with a 
Ekind of elaſtic power, by which the ſignature that is for- 
ced upon it is imme giately effaced: when this tumult 
firſt ſubſides, while the attachment to life is yet ſtrong, 
and the mind begins to look forward, and concert mea- 
ſures by which thoſe. enjoyments may be ſecured which 
it is ſollicitous to keep, or others obtained to atone for 
the diſappointments that are paſt, then death ftarts up 
like a ſpectre in all his terrors, the blood is chilled at bis 
appearance, he is perceived to approach with a conſtant 
and irreſiſtible Pace, retreat is e and reſiſtance 


is vain. 
The terror and anguiſh which this image EDT TOY 


1 whenever it firſt ruthes upon the mind, are always com- 


plicated wiih a ſenſe of guilt and remorſe ; and gene- 
rally produce ſome haſty and zealous purpoſes of more 


uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of ſomething 
that may ſecure us, nt only from the worm that never 
dies and the fire that is not quenched, but from total 


. mortality, and admit e to the regions beyond che 
grave. | 


This purpoſe ! is Kid wholly: relinquiſhed, though 


it is not always executed with vigour and perſeverance; 
the reflection which produced it often recurs, but it 
ſtill recurs with leſs force; defire of immediate plea- 


ſure becomes predominant; appetite is no longer re- 
ſtrained ; and either all attempts to ſecure future happi- 


neſs are deferred © to a more convenient ſeaſon,” or 
ſome expedients are ſought to render ſenſuality and vir- 

tue compatible, and to obtain every object of hope 
without leſſening the treaſures of poſſeſſion. Thus 


vice naturally becomes the diſciple of infidelity ; and 
the wretch who dares not aſpire to the heroic virtue of 
a Chriſtian, liſtens with eagerneſs to every objection 
againſt the authority of that law by which he is con- 
demned, and labours in vain to eſtabliſh another that 


will acquit him: he forms many arguments to juſtify 


natural defires ; he learns at length to impoſe upon 
himſelf, and alfents to * which yet in his heart 
ke 
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he does not t believe; 3 he thinks himſelf vince that 
virtue mult. be happindds, and then dreams that happi- 
neis is virtue. 
Theſe frauds, though they would hive been impoſ- 
| fible in the hour of convidtion and terror, are yet prac- 
tiſed with great <aſe when it is paſt, and contribute very 
much to prevent its return. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſi- 
ble, that it ſhould return with the ſame torce, becauſe 
the power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſted in the firſt 
_ onſet. Some incidents, however, there are, which re- 
new the terror; and they ſeldom fail to renew the pur- 
poſe: upon the death of a friend, a parent, or a wite, 
the comforts and the confidence of lophiſtry are at an 
end; the moment that ſuſpends the influence of temp- 
ration, reſtores the power of conſcience, and at once rec- 
- tines: the underſtanding. He, who has been labouring 
to explain away thoſe duties which he had not fortitude 
to practiſe, then ſees the vanity of the attempt ; he re- 
grets the time that is paſt, and reſolves to improve that 
which remains: but if the firit purpoſe of reformation | 
has been ineffectual, the ſecond is ſeldom executed; as 
the ſenſe of danger by which it is produced i is not ſo 
ſtrong, the motive 1s leſs; and as the power of appetite _ 
is increaſed by habitual gratification, the oppoſition is 
more; the new conviction wears off; the duties ares 
again neglected as unneceſſary Which are found to be 
unpleaſant; the lethargy of the ſoul returns, and as the 
danger increaſes ſhe becomes leſs ſuſceptible of fear. 
Thus the dreadful condition of him © who looks - 
* back after having put his hand to the plough,” may 
be reſolved into natural cauſes; and it may be affirmed, 
upon mere philoſophical principles, that there is a call 
which is repeated no more, and an apoltacy from which 
it is xtremely difficult to return. 
Let thoſe who ſtill delay that which yet they believe 
to be of eternal moment, remember, that their mo- 
_ tives to effect it will ſtill grow weaker, and the difficul- 
ty of the work perpetually increaſe z to negle& it now, 
therefore, is a pledge that will be neglected for ever: 
and if they are rouzed by this thought, let them 1n- 
anti improve its influence; for even this __ 
| - WHEN 
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when it returns, will return with leſs power, and though 


it ſhould rouze them now will perhaps rouze them no 
more. But let them not confide in ſuch virtue as can be 


Prästited without a ſtruggle, and which interdicts the 
gratification of no paſſion but malice; nor adopt princi- 


ples which could never be believed at the only time 


when they could be uſeful ; like arguments which men 
ſometimes form when they llumber, and the moment 
: they awake diſcover to be abſurd. 


Let thoſe who in the anguiſh of an kent * 


have regretted the paſt, and reſolved to redeem it in the 


future, perſiſt invariably to do whatever they then wiſh- 


ed to have done. Let this be eſtabliſhed as a conſtant 


rule of action, and oppoſed to all the cavils of ſophiſtry 
and ſenſe; for this wiſh will inevitably return when it 


muſt for ever be ineffectual, at that awful moment, 
when “ the ſhadow of death ſhall be ſtretched over 

c them, and that night commence in which no man 

66 can Work.“ OE _ 
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"Dow po” 'quid meftris de mori hes. 1 5 e 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. 
| . Juv. 


0 NEN E L L E, in his panegyric on Sir Iaac 


Newton, cloſes a long enumeration of that great 


| philoſopher s virtues and attainments, with an obſerva- 


tion, that “ he was not diſtinguiſhed from other men, Y 


© by any ſingularity either natural or affected.“ 


It is an eminent inſtance of Newton's ſuperiority 


to the reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate 
knowledge from thoſe weakneſſes by which knowledge 


is generally diſgraced ; that he was able to excel in 
ſcience and wiſdom, without Purchaſing them by the 
neglect 
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neglect of little chings; ; and that he ſtood alone, 3 
becauſe he had left the reſt of mankind behind _— not | 
becauſe he deviated from the beaten track. 
| Whoever, after the example of . latarch, ſhould com- 
pare the lives of illuſtrious men, might fer this part of 
Newton's character to view with great advantage, by 


poppoſing it to that or Bacon, perhaps the only man of 


later ages, who has any pretentions to Ane with him 


the palm of genius or ſcience. 


Bacon, after he had added to a long awd careful . 
| templation of almoſt every other objc eck of knowledge a 
curious inſpection into common life, and after having tur- 
veyed nature as a philoſopher, had examined © men's 


” „ bufineſs and boſoms“ as a ſtateſman; yet failed ſo much 


in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that in the moſt lu- 
crative polt to which a great and W ealthy kingdom could 
advance him, he felt all the miſeries of diſtreisful pover- 
ty, and committed all the crimes to which poverty in- 
cites. Such were at once his negligence and rapacity, 
that, as it is ſaid, he would gain by unworthy practices 
that money, which, when ſo acquired, his ſervants might 
ſteal from one end of the table, while he lat Kudious 
and abſtracted at the other. 7; - 8 
As ſcarcely any man has reached the excellence; very 
few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon: but almoſt all 
the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any participation of his 
knowledge, feel likewiſe ſome contagion of his defects; 
and obſtruct the veneration which learning would pro- 
cure, by follies greater or leſs to which only learning 
could betray them. 
It has been formerly remarked by the Guardian, that 
the world puniſhes with too great ſeverity the error of 
thoſe, who imagine that the ignorance of little things 
may be compenſated by the knowledge of great ; for 10 8 
it is, that as more can detect petty failings than can di- 
tinguiſh or eſteem great qualifications, and as mankind | 
is in general more caſily diſpoſed to cenſure than to ad- 
miration, contempt is often incurred by flight miſtakes, 
which real virtue or uſefulneſs cannot counterhalance. 
Let ſuch miſtakes and inadvertencies, it is not eaſy 
for a man deeply immerſed in ſtudy to avoid; no man 
can become qualified for the common intereourſes of lite, 


by 
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by private meditation; the manners of the world are not N 
a regular ſyſtem, planned by philoſophers upon ſettled 
principles, in which | every cauſe has a congruous effect, 
and one part has a Juſt reference to another. Of the 
_ faſhions prevalent in every country, a few have ariſen, | 
perhaps, from particular temperatures of the climate, a 
few more from the conſtitution of the government; but 
the greater part have grown up by chance, been ſtartd 
by caprice, been contrived by affectation, or borrowed 1 
: without any juſt motives of choice from other countries. 
Of all theſe, the ſavage that hunts his prey upon ts 
mountains, and the ſage that ſpeculates in his cloſet, muſt | 
_ neceſſarily live in equal ignorance ; yet by the obſerva- 
tion of theſe trifles it is, that the ranks of mankind are 
kept in order, that the addreſs of one to another is regu- 
lated, and the general buſineſs of the world carried on 
„ ie facility and method. = 
=: Theſe things, therefore, hk ſmall i in F | 
| ] become great by their frequency; and he very much 
miſtakes his own intereſt, Who, to the unavoidable un- 
| ſkilfulnelſs of abſtraction and retirement, adds a volun- 
tary neglect of common forms, and increaſes the diſad- 
vantages of a ſtudious courſe of life by an arrogant con- 
tempt of thoſe practices, by which others acer to 
ain favour and multiply friendſhips. ; 
A real and interior diſdain of faſhion and ceremony, | 
is, indeed, not very often to be found: much the grea- _ 
ter part of thoſe who pretend to laugh at foppery and |} 
4 formality, ſecretly wiſh to have poſſeſſed thoſe qualifica- 7 
1 tions which they pretend to deſpiſe ; and becauſe they 
1 find it difficult to waſh away the tincture which they 
18 have ſo deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden themſelves 
in a ſullen approbation of their own colour. Neutrality | 
is a ſtate, into which the buſy paſſions of man cannot 
eaſily ſubſide; and he who is in danger of the pangs of 
envy, 1s generally forced to recreate his imagination with 
an effort of contempt. | 
Some, however, may be fannd; who, ſupported by 
the conſciouſneſs of great abilities and elevated by a 
long courſe of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily con- 
ſign themſelves to iingularity, affect to croſs the roads 
of life becauſe they know that they ſhall not be juſtled, 
| and 3 
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and indulge a boundleſs eratification of wil il becauſe they 
perceive that they ſhall be quictly obeyed. Men of this 
kind are generally known by the name of JHumouriite, 
an appellation by which he that has obtained it, and can. 
be contented to keep i it, is ſet free at once from the 
ſhackles of faſhion ; and can go in or out, fir or ſtand, be 
talkative or ſilent, gloomy or merry, advance abſurdities ; 
or oppoſe demonſtration, without any other reprehenſi- 
on from mankind, than that it is his. way, that he is an 
7 odd fellow, and muſt be let alone. | 
This ſeems to many, an caly paſſport 3 the | 
| various factions of mankind; and thoſe on whom it is 
beſtowed, appear too frequently to conſider the patience 
with which their caprices are ſuffered, as an undoubted 
evidence of their own importance, of a genius to Which 
ſubmiſſion is univerſally paid, and whole. irregularitics : 
are only conſidered as conſequences of its vigour. Theſe 
peculiarities, however, are aiways found to ſpot a cha- 
racter though they may not totally obſcure it; and he 
_who expects from mankind, that they ſhould give up 
_ eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compliance with his ſingle will, 
and exacts that deference which he Goes not Pau, may 


| be endured, but can never be approved 


55 Singularity ! is, I think, in its own nature unive verlallx 
and invariably ciſpleating : in whatever reſpe& a man 


differs from others, he muſt be conſidered by them as 


either worſe or better. By being better, it is well known 


that a man gains admiration oftner than love, fince all 


Approbation of his practice muſt neceſſarily condemu 
him that gives it; and though a man often pleaſes by 
1n{ertority, there are few who deſire to give fuch Plea 
ſure. Vet the truth is, that ſingularity is almoſt always 
regarded as a brand of ſlight reproach ; and where it is 
allociated with acknowlcg: «> merit, ſerves as an abate- 
ment or an allay of encell ce, by which weak eyes are 
reconciled to its luſtre, and by which though kindnets 
is not gained, at Icalt envy is averted. . . 
But let no man be in haſte to conclude his own me- 
rit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or jultify fin- 
gularity: it is as hazardous for a moderate underſtand- 
ing to uſurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a common 
form to play over the airs of unconteſted beauty. The 
Vor. II. 5 ON pride 
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pride of men wil not patiently endure to ſee one, hat 
underſtanding or attainments are but level with their own, 


break the rules by which they have conſented to be 
bound, or forſake the direction Which they ſub miſſively 
follow. All violation of eſtabliſhed practice, iniplies in 
its own nature a rejection of the common opinion, A 


defiance of common cenſure, and an appeal from general 


laws to private judgment: he, therciore, who differs 
from others without apparent advantage, ought not to 
be anerv if his arrogance 1s puniſhed with ridicule ; „ 
thoſe, whoſe example he ſuperciliouſly overlooks, point 
hm out to deriſion, and hoot him back again into the 


common road. 3 
The pride b is often ned; in little 1 


Where right and wrong are indeterminable, and where, 
therefore, vanity is without excuſe. But there are oc- 
cCaſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. To 


be pious among infidels, to be diſintereſted in a time of 
general venality, to lead a life of virtue and reaſon in the 


midſt of ſenſualiſts, is a proof of a mind intent on nobler 
things than the praiſe or blame of men, of a ſoul fixed in 


the contemplation of the highcit good and erde to the 
tvranny of cuſtom or example. 


In moral and religious queſtions only, a wiſe man will 


hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe theſe duties 
are conſtant and immutable, and depend not on the no- 


tions of men, but the commands of Heaven: yet even of 
theſe, the external mode is to be in ſome meaſure regu - 
lated by the prevailing taſte of the age in which welive: 
tor h2 1s certainly no friend to virtue, who neglects to 


ee it any lawful attraction, or e. it to diſpleaſe tge 
cye or alienate the affections for want of innocent com- | 


pliance With faſhionable decorations. 


It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nob 
ſon, that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, and 


ſplendid in his dreſs. He knew, that the eminence of his . 
character drew many eyes upon him; and he was careful 
not to drive the young or the gay away from religion, by 


repreſenting it as an enemy to any difiinction or enjoy - 
ment, in Which human nature may innocently delight. 
In this cenſare of fingularity, I have, therefore, no 


intention to lubject reaſon or conicience to cuſtom and 


example. 


Ty — 


1 * D 


© becauſe by compliance only he can pleaſe, and by plea- 
ſing only he can become uſeful: but as the end is hot to 
be loſt for the ſake of the means, we arc not to give up 
virtue to complaiſance; for the Fo” of complaiſance i Oh: 
ly to gain the kindneſs of our Fellow beings, whoſe kind 
neſs is deſirable only as inſtrumental totappinels, and 1 5 : 
* en muſt be always loſt Jas departing from virtue. 
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: example. 10 comply with the notions and liters of 
' mankind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſoclal being; 


9 ; 


000 eee oec. e ve erte oed cep omen 
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| ——Diiv n thro? the palpable obſcure. 


f A ARAZAN, the merckantof Bagdar, was eminent 
4 throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and wealth: 


Bis origin was obſcure, as that of the ſpar k which by the 
colliſion of tee] and adamant is ſtruck out of darkneſs ; 


and the patient labour of perſevering diligence alone had 
made him rich. It was remembered, that when he was 
indigent he was thought to be generous ; and he was 


ſtill acknowledged to be inexorably juſt. But whether, 
In hisdealings with men, he diſcovered a perfidy which 
tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or whether in pro- 
portion as he accumulated wealth he diſcovered his own _ 
importance to increaſe, Carazan prized it more as he 


uſed it leſs: he gradually loſt the inclination to do good, 
as he acquired the power; and as the hand of time ſcat- 


tered ſnow upon his head, che wee Influence extend- 


ed to his boſom. | 
But though the door of Carazan was never 3 | 


by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear led 


him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of 


prayer ; he performed all the rites of devotion with the 
moſt ſcrupulous punQuality, and had thrice paid his 
vows at he temple. of the Prophet. That devotion 


3 | which 


* Ca SS nadir te.” 
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which alles from The Love of GOD, and neceſſari- 
ly includes The Love of Man, as it connects gratitude 
with beneficenes, and exalts that which was moral to. 
divine, confers new dignity upon go0onels, and is the 
object not only of affection but reverence. On the con- 
trary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, w hether | it be thought 
to avert the puniſhment which every one wiſhes to be 
inflicted, or to inſure it by the complication of hypocri- 
ſy with guilr, never fails to excite indignation and ab- 
. horrence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his 


door, and turning round with a look. of circumſpective . 


ſulpicion procceded to the moſque, was followed by 
every eye with filent malignity ; the poor ſuſpended _ 
their ſupplication when he paſſed by; and though he 


was known by every man, yet no man ſaluted him. 


Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch was 


the character which he had acquired, when notice was 
given by proclamation, that he was removed to a mag- 
nificent building in the centre of the city, that his table 
ſhould be ſpread for the public, and that the ſtranger 
| ſhould be welcome to his bed. The multitude ſoon 
ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him 
5 dinrübuting bread to the hungry and apparel to the na- 


ked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and his check glow- 


ing with delight. Every one gazed with aſtoniſhment _ 
=” the prodigy ; and the murmur of innumerable voices | 

inereaſing like the ſound of approaching thunder, Cara- - 
zan beckoned with his hand: attention ſuſpended the 


tumult in a moment, and he thus gratified the curioſity 
which had procured him audience. 
ro Him who touches the mountains and they ſmoke; 


The Almighty and The Moſt Merciful, be everlait- 


ing honour! He has ordained ſleep to a the miniſter 


of inſtruction, and his vitions have reproved me in the 
night. As I was ſitting alone in my Haram, with my 


lamp burning before me, computing the product of 
my merchandize and exulting in the increale of m 


| * caltk, I fell into a dee fecp, and the hand of Him who 


dwells in the third heaven was upon me. I beheld the 


Angel of death coming forward like a whirlwind, and he 


ſuote me belore I could depreciate the blow. At the 
tame 


e 
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ſame moment I felt myſelf lifted from the ground, and 
tranſported with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the regions 

of air. The earth was contracted to an atom beneath; 
and the ſtars lowed round me with a luſtre that obſcur- : 
ed the ſun. The gate of Paradiſe was now in ſight; _ 


and | was intercepted. by a ſudden brightneſs which no 
human eye could behoid : the irrevocable ſentence was 


now. to be pronounced; my day of probation Was palt; 


and from the evil of my life nothing could be taken 
away, nor could any thing be added to the good. When | 
1 refleẽ tcd that my lot for eternity was caſt, which n 


all the powers of nature enuld reverſe, my confidence to- 


- £4 iy forſook ine; and while I ſtood crembling: ind filent, | 
covered with confuſton and chilled with horror, I Was 
thus addreſfed by the radiance that famed | before me. 


© Carazan, t thy worſhip has not been accepted, be- 
cauſe it was not prompted by Love of God; neither 


can thy righteouſneſs be re: warde d, becauſe it was not 


« produced by Love of Man : for th 1y own fake only, 
e haſt thou rendered to every man his due; and thou 


" haft approached the ALMIGHTY only for thyſelf. 
Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude, nor round 
„ thee with kindneſs. Around thee, thou haſt, indeed, 


„ beheld vice and folly + but if vice and folly could 


Juſtify thy parſimony, would they not condemn the 


bounty of Heaven ! If not upon the fooliſh and the 
e vicious, where ſhall: the un diffuſe its light, or the 
„ clouds diſtill their dew ? where ſhall the lips of the 


60 ſpring breath frag W 85 or the hand of autumn diffuſe 


ee plenty? Re member, Caravan, that thou haſt mur 
„ compathon from thine heart, and graſped thy treaſures 
„With a hand of iron: thou haſt lived for thy ſelf; 
6“ and, therefore, henceforth for ever thou ſhalt ſub- 
“ ſiſt alone. From the light of heaven, and from the 


« ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou be driven; ſoli- 


* tude ſhall protract the lingering hours of.cternity, and 


& darkneſs aggravate the h-rrors of deſpair. At this 


moment L was driven by ſome {ecret and irrcfiftible 


power through the glowing {yiccm of creation, and 
baſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. As I ap- 


Tacks the verge of nature, I perceived the ſhadows 


of total and boundlcls Vacu lity cecpen belore me. ©. 


a. | drcadfal 
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dreadful region of feternal lence, ſolitude, and darkneſs! 


Unutterable horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this 


_ exclamation burſt from me with all the vehemence of 
defire: O] that I had been doomed for ever to the 


«c 


common receptacle of impenitence and guilt! there 
ſociety would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, 
“ and the rage of fire could not have excluded the com- 


cc 


Tort of light. Or if J had been condemned to reſide 


* on a comet, that would return but once in a thouſand 
46 


years to the regions of light and life; the hope of 
© theſe periods, however diſtant, would chear me in the 


„ dreary interval of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſ- 
“ fitude would divide eternity into time.“ While this 
thought paſſed over my mind, I loſt fight of the remoteſt 
ſtar, and the laſt climmering of light w. as quenched in 
utter darkneſs. The agonies of deſpair every moment 
increaſed, as every moment augmented my diſtance from 
the laſt habitable world, I reflected with intolerable _ 
- anguiſh, that when ten thouſand thouſand years had 
carried me beyond the reach of all but that Power who 
fills infinitude, I ſhould ſtill look forward into an im- 
menſe abyſs of darkneſs, through which I ſhould Kill. 
drive without ſuccour and without ſociety, farther and 
_ farther till, for ever and for ever. I then ſtretched out 
my hands toward the regions of exiſtence, with an emo 
tion that awaked me. Thus have I been taught to 
eſti mate ſociety, like every other blcfling, by its loſs. 
My heart is warmed to libcrality ; and I am zealous to 


communicate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe from 
whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one wretch, 
whom in the pride of proſper! ty I would have ſpurned : 


from my door, would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which 
I was condemned, "IR been more highly prized, than 


the gold of Af iric, or the gems of Golconda. | 
At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became 


ſuddenly filent, and looked upward in an extacy of gra- 


titude and dev otion, The multitude were ſtruck at once 


with the precept and example; and the Caliph, to whom 


the event was related, that he might be liberal beyond 


the power of gold, commanded it to be recorded for ts 


benefit of Boner. N 
0. 133. 
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At noſtri proavti PI autinas & nuureros 7 5 
 Laudavere ſales; nimiun patienter utrumnue, 
© dicam ſtultè, mirati; ff mods ego & vos 
Seimuss ina irbe aum lepido Jeponere die. Hon. 
« And vet our ſizes with joy could Plautus hear; 35 
„ Gay were his jeſts, his numbers charm'd ther ear. 
- Let me not ſay 00 laviſhly they prais'd; 
But ſure their; judgment was fall cheaply please * 
II vou or I Wich taſte are ha; ly rd 
5 'To know ea clownith from a court 
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* 11 E fond nes I have fo "REI maniſeſte df: r 
the andlents, has not ſo far blinded my judg- 
15 ment, as to render me unable to diſcern or unwilling to 
5 acknowle daz or ſuperiority of the moderns, in pieces 
of Humour and Keidicule. I ſhall therefore confirm th 


general aſſertion of Addiſon, part of which hath al- 


ready been examined. 


Comedy, Satire, and Nane deine the: 1 


chief branches of ridicule, it is neccilary for us to com- 


Pare together the molt admired performances of che 


antients and moderns in thele three kinds of writing, to 


qual lity us ſuſtly to cenſure or e. 2mmend, as the Deau'lcs 7 


or hleiniſhes ot cach party may dcle ve. 
As Ariſtophanes wrote to pleaſe the 3 at 
a time when the ge e of the Athenians was 


boundleſs, bis pleaſantries are coarſe aud unpolite, his 


characters extravagantly forced and diſtorted with un— 
natural deformit ty like the mon{lrous Ceartcaturas of Cate 
lot. IIe is full of the groſleſt obſce1 ity, indecency 
and inurbanity; ; and as tlie populace always delight to 
hear their lupe For abufed And milrepreſente m—_ he le Nr 
ters the BY" calumnies on the wifeſt and worthicit 
perſonages of his country. His ſtyle 18 nnequal, occaſi- 
aha by a frequent introduction oi parodies on S2phocte 
- "171 
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and Euripides. It is, however, certain, that he a- 
bounds in artful alluſions to the ſtate of Athens at 
the time when he wrote; and, perhaps, he is more va- 
| luable, conſidered as a political fatirilt, than a writer r of 
| comedy. | 5 | 
Plautus has adulterated a PTY vein T2 genuine wit 
and humour, with a mixture of the baſeſt buffoonry. 
No writer ſeems to have been born with a moſt forcible 
or more fertile genius for com edy. He has drawn ſome 
characters with incomparable ſpirit ; we are indebted to 
him for the firſt good miſer, and for that worn-out cha- 
racter among the Romans, a boaſtful Thraſo. But his 
love degenerates into leu dneſs: and his jeſts are inſuß- 
portably low and illiberal, and fit only for © the dregs b 
of Romulus“ to uſe and to hear ; he has furniſhed ex- 
amples of every ſpecies of true and falſe wit, even down 
to a quibble and a pun. Plautus lived in an age, 
when the Romans were but juſt omerging into polite- 
neſs: and J cannot forbear chinking, that if he had been 
reſerved for the age of Auguttus, he would have pro- 
duced more perfect plays, than even the bows, wor! 1 
ple of Menander. 
 Delicacy, ſweetneſs, ind correftneſs, are the cha- 
racteriſtics of Terence, His polite images are all re- 
preſented in the moſt clear and perſpicuous expreſſion; 
but his characters are too gene ral and uniform, nor are 
they marked with thoſe dilcriminating peculiarities that 
diſtinguich one man from ancther: there is a tedious and 
diſputing ſameneſs of incidents in his plots, which, as 
hath been obſerved in a former paper, are too compli- 
cated and intricate. It may be added, that he ſuper- | 
Y abounds in ſoliloguies; and that nothing can be more 
[inartifcial or improper, than thc manner in which he 
__ hath introduced them. 
1 To theſe three celebrated antients 1 venture to oppoſe 
| ſingly the matchleſs Molicre, as the molt confum- 
| mate mater of comedy that former or jater. ages have D | 
produced, He was not content with painting obvious 
and common characters, but ſet himtelt cloſely to ex- | 
amine the numbeorteſs varietics of human nature: he 
ſoon dilcoy cred every difference, however minute; and 


I | | | | by 
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by a proper management could make it br ng Ris 
| Portraits, therefore, though they appear to be we, are 
yet diſcovered to be juſt. Ihe Tartuffe FF he Mi- 
antrope are the moſt ſingular, and yet, perhaps 
the moſt proper and perfect ch. aracters that comedy can 
repreſent; and his Miſer excels that of any other na- 
tion. He ſeems to have hit upon the true nature of — 
comedy; which is, to exhibit one ſingular and un fa- 7 
miliar character, by ſuch a ſeries of incicents ay may 5 
beſt contribute to ſhew its lingulanties,” -AlE the cir- - 
Cumſtances in the Miſantrope, tend to maniicſt the 
_ peeviſh and captious diſguſt of the hero all the cir- 
cumſtances in the Tartuffe, are calculated to flow 
the treachery of an accomplithed by pocrite. I ain 
ſorry no Engliſh writer of comedy can be produced as a 
rival to Molicre ; although it mult be confeffed the 13 op = oo 
ſtaff and Moroſe are indeed two admirable chara 
excellently ſupported and diſplayed; for Shake ape Al _ 
has contrived all the incidents to illuſtrate the glut- 
tony, lewdneſs, cowardice and boaſtfulneſs of the fat 
old knight; and Johnſon has with equal art diſplayed. 
the oddity of a whimſic al ET who could endure 
no kind of noile. | 
Will it be deemed a paradox to ert that Con — 
greve's dramatic perſons have no ſtriking and natural | 
characteriſtic? His Fondlewife and Forefight % 
but faint portraits of common characters, and Ben is 1 
a forced and unnatural caricatura. His plays appear 
not to be legitimate comedies, but ſtrings of repartces 
and allies of wit, the mott poignant and polite indeed, 
but unnatural and ill placed. The trite and trivial cha- Þ 
racer of a fop hath ſtrangely engrofied the Eng mY 
ſage, and given an laitpid familiarity to our beft come 
pieces: originals can never be wanting in {uch a. king⸗ 
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dom as this, where each man follows his natural in- . 
clinations and propeniities, it our writers Wo ma really: 

| Sinead nature, and endeavour to open th GILES | 3 

| "tumour which have been ſo long and 40 ut unt 1 
ab neglected. | | e | 
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it we proceed to confider the Satiriſts of, anti⸗ 
quity, 1 fhall not ſeruple to prefer Boilxau an Pope 
to Horace and Juvenal; the arrows Of W Tar 
P 
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of the epope 
Fulneis Which 411 1dtires del 7 red merely ! In ti C poet | E's 
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cule are more ſharp, in proportion as t! ey are more 


poliſhed. That reformers ſhould RT in obſcenit es, 


as iz the caſe of the two Roman poets, is ſure] y an im- 
propriety of the molt extraordinary inch the ccurtly 


Horace ello omeilines links into mean and farcical 


abuſe, as in the firit lines of the ſeventh {ſatire of the 


- firit book; but Boilean and Pope have given to their 
Satire 3 Ceſtus of Venus: their Adicate j 18 concealed 7 


and oblique ; that of the Romans direct and open. 


The tenth fatire of Boileau on women, is more bit 
ter and more decent and elegant, than the fixth of Ju- 
venal on the lame ſubject; and Pope's epiſtle to Mrs. 
- Blount far excells them both, in the” artlulneſs and de- 
licacy with which it ee femile foibles. 1 


may add that the imitations cf Horace by Pope, and 
of Juvenal by John! Ms are preferable to their originals, 


in th -ppofitenels of their examples, and in the poig- 
nancy of their ridicule. Above. all, the Lutrin, the 
| Rape of the Lock, the Diſperiary, and the Dunciad, 
cannot be parallel. 4 by any. works. that the wittieſt of 


the antients can boalt of: tor by afiumi ing the form of 
45 they have 200 ulred a dignity and grace- | 
1 


Cen perlon In oft; want, Ds with which the ſatiriſts of 
an any were wholly unacquainted: ſor the Batracho- 
muomachia of Homer cannot be conſidered as the N 


: gel of theſe admirable pieces. 


Lucian is the græateſt maſter of Burleſ ue amopg 
| 9 


the antients: but the travels of Gulliver, 5 


deed evidently copied from his True Hiſtory, do 
f evidently excel it. Lucian Jets out with informing 
his readers that he is in jeſt, and intends to ridicule 
ome of the incredible ſtories in Cteſias and Hero- 
Cotus : this introduction ſurely enfeebles his ſatire and 


detcats his purpoſe. The true hiſtory conſiſts only of 


the molt w ild, monſtrous and miraculous: per: ſons and 
cidents: Gulliver has a conceal meanirg, ard 


is dwarfs and giants convey tacit! iy ſome moral or 


poiical inſtruction. The Charon, or the Proſpect 


mouomenres) one of the dialogues of Lucian, has 


likewle given occaſion to that e French ſatire, 
chtitled, Le Diable Boireux, U n he Lame 
(6 Devil 3 
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$ 
. Devil 5 * which has highly 1mpre Sed on its Original 
| by a greater varlety of characters ard de ripti ons. 5 . 
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be drawn between Lucian ard Cen antes, 5 antiort 
Vill ill appearto diſadvantage : the burletqueot Luci 


Ty remarks, and i Intereſting adventures. 80 11 parallel 


an principally con ſilts in making his gods and phil ſo- 


— 
4 


phers ſpeak and act like the meanett of the people; that 


. of Cervantes ariſes from the f. „leinn and important air 


with which the molt 1 idle a; nd rid dculous' A tions are re. 
lated ; > and 5 theref: Ire, much more ſtrik ing and ph ICis: 


: ble. Ix a WOor: d, Don ES Hh and! 118 cop E 40 bra 


the Splendid Shilling, the Adventures of Gi Blas, the 


Tale of a Tub, and the Rehcatrſal, are pieces >f humour 
which antiquity cannot cqual, muchleſs- excel. „ 
_  Theophraſtus muſt y ield to La Pruperc [ ter his BBs 
mate knowledge of human nature; and. tic Ache lens 
never produced a writer whoſe humour was { e: equiſite 
as that of Addiſon, or who ever delineated and fupport- 


ed a character v ith ſo much nature and true plea; try 
as that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It ought, indeed, | 
to be remembe ered, that cvery ſpecie es of wit, Written 


in diſtant times and in dead langua ages appears Vit ch 
many diſadvantages to preſent readers, from their igno- 
rance of the manners and cufloms alluded d 10. and N 


poſed ; but the groſſneſs, the rudeneſs, and inde! Cay of 
the antients will, notwitnit: inding 2, ſuſficiently phcag, 


_ even from the ſent iments of ſuch critics as Cicero and 
Quintilian, who mention corporal defects and deformi- 
ties as proper objects of raillery. 
lf it be now aſked, to what can we aſcribe tht: 
bene of the moderns in all the ſpecies of Ki- 
_dicule? I anſwer; to the Improv ied ſtate of conver! '- 
tion. The great geniui: es of Greece and Rome were 
formed during the times of a republican government : 
and though it be certain, as Longinus allcrts, that 
Democracies are the nurſeries of true ſublimity: vet 
monarchies and courts are more productive of palite⸗ 
neſs. The arts of civility, and the 3 eche dies of con- 


veriation, as they unite men more clojcly. and bring 
them more frequently ns multiply opportunt- 
ties of oblerving thole inc ics and abiurditics of 


behaviour, 
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los os which Ridicule is founded. The anti- 
ents had more Liberty _ Werken che moderns 
have more Luxury and Lat Sher. 55 
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LY Virtutibus 22 % Oe Eo 
Res — 8 domt. e 1 AL. 
Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie | FO 
Hung d in the depth of heiplets paverty | Davpes. 


To the Avent URER. 
J I. R, | | 1 | 
S I was informed by your bookſeller, upon ho 
| A J called a few days ago to make a ſmall purchaſe 
tor my daughter, that your v hate work would be com- 
£ prized 1 in one Rae and forty papers, J can no longer 
dclay to lend you the account of her life, which 1 gave. 
you ſome reaſon to CXPC ect When 1 lated: my own *. 
„ is ACCOU: ” e gave in that dreadful night, the remem- 
brance of which il] freezes me with horror; the night 
in which I had hired her as a proſtitute, and could not 
have been deterred from inceſt, but by an event ſo ex- 


- traordinary that 1 it was alm oft miraculo ns, 1 have, in--: 


_ deed, frequently attempted to relate a ftory which I can 


never forget, but I was always diffatisfied with ys own... 


expreſlions ; ; nor could Jever produce in writing, a nar- 
rative which appeared cqual to the effect tha it it ww wrought 
upon my mind when I heard it. I have therefore, pre- 
vailed upon the dear injured girl, to relate it in her own. 
words, which I ſha) falthfull) tränſeribe. — 
The firſt ſituation that I remember was in a 8 
where, I ſuppoſe, I had been placed by the pariſh oh | 
cers with a woman Who kept a rele dairy. My nurie 
was obliged to be oſten abroad, and 1 vas 9 — left to 
the care of a girl, who was juſt old enough to Jug me 
about in her arms, and who, like other petty creatures 
in oflice, knew nat how to ſhew her authority but by 
the abuſe of it. Such was. my drcad of her power and 
e e ee vole niment, 
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years old, had learnt ſo far to ſurmount the ſenſe of 


pain and ſuppreſs my paſſions, that I have been pinched 
black and blue without wincing, and patiently ſuffered 


Do Hor to impute to me many trivial miſchiefs which her 


own perverſeneſs and careleſſneſs had produced. 


, @ +73 fituation, however, was not without its ad- 
| vantage; for inſtead of a hard cruſt and ſmall beer, 
which would probably have been the principal part of | 
my ſubſiſtence if I had been placed with a perſon in 
the ſame rank but of a different employment, I had al- 
ways plenty of milk; which, though ir had been ſkim- 
med for cream was not ſour, and which indeed was 
wholeſome food; upon which I throve very faſt, and 
Vas taken notice of by every body, for the kreſhnef: of 


my looks and the clearneſs of my ſkin. 


Almoſt as ſoon as I could ſpeak. plain, I was 
ſent to the pariſh ſchool to learn to read; and 


thought myſelf as fine in my blue gown a and badge, as 


a court beauty in a birth night ſuit. The miſtreſs of 
the ſchool] was the widow of a clergyman, whom 1 
have often heard her mention with tears, though he 


had been long dead when] firſt came under her tuition, 


and left her in ſuch circumſtances as made her ſollicit 
an em pl. ovment, of which before ſhe would have dread- 


ed the labour, and ſcorned the meanneſs. She had 
been very genteely educated, and had acquired a ge- 


neral knowledge of literature after her marriage; this 
communication of which enlivened their hours of re- 


tirement, and afforded ſuch a ſubject of converſation, 


as added to every other enjoy ment the Bealee be- 
neficence and gratitude. | 

\? 
| 2 


ere was ſomething in her manner, which won 


my aftection and commanded my reverence. I found 
"dex a perion very different from my nurſe; and I 
| 


arched ber looks with ſuch ardeur and- arrerr on tHat 


E * 48 Imeétlies able, yang as as Do os anticipate. 


her commands. It was na An that the OM; »01d love the 
virtue which ſhe had produced, nor Was it 199 313971 TOs 
! „ 14 


that mne ſhould Ward it. I perceived with inexpr 
ble dclisht, that 12 treat ed me with peculiar tende er 


Ci : 


32 25 5 
reſentment; that I ſuffered almoſt whatever he inflict- i 
ed, without complaint; and when I was ſcarcely four 
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neſs; and when I Was about eight years o. 1d, ſhe offered 
to take my education wholly upon herſelf, without put 
ting the pariſh to any farther charge for my mainte- 
napce. Her offer was readily accepted, my nurſe wass 
diſcharged, and I was taken home to my miſtreſs, Who 


Called me her little maid, a name which I was ambiti- 


cus to deſerve becaule he did not like a tyrant exact 


my obedience as a flave, but like a parent invited me 


= to the duty of a child. As our family conſiſted only 


5 f my miſtreſs and myſelf, except ſomctimes a chare- 
woman, we were always alone in the intervals of bu- _ 
ſineſs; and the good matron amuſed herſelf by inſtruct- 
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ing me, not only in reading, writing, and the firſt rules 
of arithmetic, but! in various kinds of needlework; and 
what was yet of more moment, in the principles of vir- 
tue and religion, which in her life appeared to be ſo 
amiable that I wanted neither example nor motive. She 
gave me alſo ſome general notions of the decorum prac- 
tiſed among perions of a higher claſs; and I was thus 
_ acquainted, while I was yet a child and in an obicure 
ſtation, with ſome rudiments of good breeding. 

| Before 1 was fifteen, I began to afſiſt my "berefac- ; 
treſsin here mployment, and by ſome plain-work which 
ſhe had procured. me I furniſied myſelf with decent 
| Fanden By an inſchſtble and ſpontaneous imitation | 

her manner, I had acquired uch a carriage, as gain- 
ed me more reſpect in a yard wide ſtuff, than is often 
paid by ſtrangers to an upper ſervant in a rich filk. 

Such was now the mp "It 5 and innocence of my 
life, the UA Bad ſcarce axwiſlluni: itisficd; and I often re- 
flected upon my oben happineſs with a ſenſe of grati- 
tude that inere sed it, But alas! this felicity Was 
ſcarce ſooner enjoyed ban loſt: the good matron, Who 
Was in the mot endearing ſenle my Parent and my 
friend, was ſcized with. a lever,” which in a few di VS 


put an end to her life, and left n elone in the world 
| Bout 2 alllance or protection, toned with grief 
and diibacted with anxicty. The wor! * indeed, Was 


before me; bu tl trembled to enter it alone. I knew 
no art by which I could ſubfiſt wytcli; and I was un- 
willing to be condemned to a ate. of ſervitude, in 
which no ſuch art could be learned, I, therefore, ap- 
| | „ plied 
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plied again to the officers of the pariſh, who, as a teſti- 
mony of reſpect to my patronels, copdei ene till to 


confider me as their charge, and with the uſual ſum 


bound me apprentice to a mantua maker; . hoſe bufi- 


1447 | 


neſs, of which, indeed, ſhe had but little, was amone 


perſons that were ſomething bclow the middle claſs, * 

and who, as I verily believe, had applied to the church- 
wardens for an apprentice, only that ſhe might ſilence 

e number of petty duns, and obtain new credit with 


the money that is given ; as ; A conſideration for acer 
. cloaths. 


The dwelling of my new e was two back 
Om in a dirty ſtreet near the Seven Dials. She re- 
ceived me, however, with great appearance of kind- 


neſs; we breakfaſted, dined, and ſupped together; and 


though I could not but regret the alteration of my 


condition, yet I ee myſelf with reflecting, that 


in a few years I ſhould be miſtreſs of a trade by which 
1 might become independent, and Ive in a manner 


more agreeab le to my inclinations. But my indentures 
were no ſooner figned, than I ſuffered a new change of 
fortune. The firit ſtep my mifſtreſs took Was to turn 
_ away her maid, a poor ſlave who was covered only 
With raps and dirt, and whoſe ill qualities J foo]; lay : 
tliouglit were the only cauſe of her Ill treatment. 1 
was nov. competled to light fires, go of errands, waſh 


linen, and dreſs victuals, and in ſhort do ev ery: kind 


of houtold drudgery, and to fit up half the night, 


that the talk of he mming and running {Cams Vi Nick had 
been aligned me might be periormed. 
Though I iutiered all this without murmur of 


complaint, vet Þ became penſive and n SILLS the 


tears would Olten Heal fi. ently irom My eyes — my 
mind was foinctimes ſo abſtr. Qed | in the con remplation 


of my own milery, That I did not hear what was ſaid 


to me. But my tfenitbility produced reſentment in- 


Aead. of. Pit, 24 my melanie drew upon me the re- 


| proach of {ullenneis; 1 was tern ied at lor ſpoiling my 


Work with ſaivetive £2 Knew. not why, and threat tened 


that I ould not be long without cauſe; a menace 
which was generally executed the moment it was utter- 
ed; my arms and neck continually bore the marks of 
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foundation of my hope. 


 fit-on the 


| Dey Li 12 * hol 
dle, 
We 
«#.thoald de ec ripped to fer up for myſelf. 
„ might have Exp 1W2Cte d, 
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the 1 11 and J was in every reſpect treated wich the 
moſt brutal unkindneſs. | 


In the mean time, however, I avalied plat io. 


learn the buſineſs as my laſt reſource, and the only _ 

My diligence and affiduity 

atoned for the want of inſtruction; and it might have 
been truly ſaid, that 1 ſtole the knowledge which my | 


As Thad a taſte 5 


miſtreſs had engaged to communicate. 


for dreſs, I recommended myſelf to the beſt cuſtomers, 
and frequently corrected a fault of which they com- 
plained, and which my miſtreſs was not able to diſco- 
e 
though it encouraged my hope of the future, yet it 
made the preſent leſs tolerable. 
with yet more inhumanity; and my ſutferings were ſo 
great, that I frequently meditated an eſcape, though J 


The countenance and courteſy which this gained, 


My tyrant treated me 


knew not whither to go; and though I foreſaw that 


the moment I became a fugitive, I ſhould forfeit all my 


interelt, juſtify every complaint, and incur a dligracs- 
which I could never obliterate. _ 

I had now groaned under the moſt onal oppreſſion 
ſomething more than four years ; the cloaths which had 


been the purchaſe of mv own money I had worn out; 
and my miſtreſs thought it her intereſt not to furniſh | 
me with any better than would juſt ſerve me to go out 


on her errands, and follow her with a bundle. But as 


ſo mach of wy time was pait, I thought it highly bear 
ſonable, 
more decent appcarance, that I ſhould attend the cuſ- 


and indeed neceliary, that I ſhould make a 
tomers, take their orders and their mcaſure, or at leaſt 
work. After much premeditation, and ma- 
ny attempts, I at length ſurmounted my fears, and in 
TITS terns and manner as I thought leaſt likely to give 
offence, I intreated that I might have ſuch eloaths as 
would aaſwer the purpole, and propoſed to work ſo 
many hours extraordinary y as would produce the mo- 
14 colt, But this requett, however mo- 
only with reproaches and inſult. 
to be a gentlewoman; yes, I 
This ſhe 
for taking a beggar from the 
e that the KNEW how to mortl- 


£4 iy 


was 


L Wanted, forigot! u, 


anſ W Pre 2Q 


pariſli; but i ihould It 
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« fy my. ibs, and diſappcint my cunning.” I was 
at once gricved and angered at this treatment; and I 
believe, for the firſt time, exprelled myſelf with ſome 


indignation and reſentment. My retentment, how-. 


ever, ſhe treated with deriſion and contempt, as an im- 


potent attempt to throw off her authority; and de- 
claring that ſhe would ſoon ſhew me who was miſtreſs, : 


the ſtruck me ſo violent a blow that I fell from my 


chair. Whether ſhe was frighted at my fall, or whe-. 


ther ſhe ſuſpected J ſhould alarm the- houſe, ſhe did not 


repeat her blow, but contented herſelf with reviling 
: the poverty and retchedneſs which ihe Jaboured o 


| l 


I burſt into tears cf n and re! ſentment, and 
made no ep but from this moment my hatred _ 
became irreconcileable, and I ſecretly determined at all 
events to eſcape from a ſlavery, which I accuſed he | 


00 having alrcady endured too 0 long. 
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—Latet anguis in berbd. EL 1 5 Vis - 


Beneath the gra conceal'd a ; ſerpent lies. RY, 


1 2 Sag: that the next morning I was ſent with 
ſome work. as far as Chelſea. It was about the 


middle of May. Upon me who had long toiled in the 


ſmoke and darkneſs of London, and had ſeen the ſun 


ſhine only upon a chimney or a wall, the freſhneſs of 


the air, the  verdure of the fields, and the ſong of the 


birds had the power of enchantment. I could not for- 
bear lingering in my walk; and every moment of de- 


lay made me lets willing to return; not indeed by in 

creaſing my enjoyment, but my fear: T was tenacious 
of the preſent, becauſe J dreaded the future; and in- 
creaſed the evil which I approached at every ſtep, by 
a vain attempt to retain and poſſeſs that which at eve- 
ry ſtep I was leaving behind, I found, that 12 to 
| FFF . 00k 
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look forward with hope, was not to look round with 
_ pleaſure ; and yet I ſtill loitered away the hours which 
I could not enjoy, and returned in a ſtate of- anxious 
irreſolution, ſtill taking the way home becauſe I Knew 
not where elſe to go, but {till neglecting the ſpeed 
Which alone could make home leſs dreadful. My tor- 
ment increaſed, as my walk became ſhorter; and when 
1 bad retamed. as far as the lower end of the Mall in 
ſaint Jamer's park, I was quite overwhelmed with re- 
gret and deſpair, and fitting dow n on one of the bench- 
es T burſt into tears. i 
As my mind was wholly owed in my own n dif- 
. and my apron held to my eyes, it was ſome 
time before I diſcovercd an clderly lady who had fate 
down by me. The moment 1! few her, ſuch is the 
force of habit all thoughts of my own wretchedneis 
gave way to a ſenſe of indecorum; and as ſhe appeared 8 
by her dreſs to be a perſon in whoſe company it was 
preſumption in me to fit, J ſtarted up in great confuſi- 
on, and would have leſt the ſcat. This, however, ſne 
would not ſuffer; but taking hold of my gown, and 
goently drawing me back, addreſſed me with an accent 
of tenderneſs, and ſoothed me with pity before ſne 
knew my diftreſs. It was fo lang fince I had heard 
the voice of kindneſs, that my heart melted as ſhe 
_ ſpoke, with gratitude and joy. | Teold her all my ſtory ; 
to which ſhe liſtened with great atts -ntion, and often 
gazed ſtedfailly in my. face. When my narrative was 
ended, ſhe told ine, that the manner in which I had 
„ relat d it, was alone ſufficient to convince her that it 
Was true; that there was an air of fimplicity and fin- 
cerity about me, which had prejit diced her in my fa- 
vour as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me: and. that, therefore, ſhe _ 
was determined to take me home; that I ſhould live 
with her till ſhe had eſtabliſhed me in my bulinels, 
which ſhe could caſily do by recommendiyg me to her 
acquaintance; and that in the mean time ſhe would 
take care to prevent my miltre from being troubleſome. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the tranſport that I felt 
at this unexpected dcliverance. I was utterly unac- 
quainted with the artifices of thoſe, Who are hackney- 
ed in the ways of vice; and the remembrance of the 


Gilg 
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diſintereſted kindneſs of my firſt friend by whom I had 


been brought up, came freſh into my mind: I, there- 
fore, indulged the hope of having found ſuch another 

without ſcruple; and uttering {ome incoherent expreſit-= _ 

ons of gratitude, which was too great to be formed in- 


to compliment, I accept ed the offer, and followed my 


conductreſs home. The houſe was ſuch as I had never 
entcred before ; the rooms were ſpac ous, and the fur- 
niture elegant. I looked round with wonder; and. 
bluſhing with a ſore of my own meanneſls, would have 


| followed the ſervant who. opened the door into the 


kitchen, but her miſtreſs e ted me. She ſaw my 
confuſion, and encouraging e with a. Keule took me up 
ſtairs into a kind of crelling room, where ſhe immedi- 
ately turniſhed me with cican ſhoes and ſtockings, : a Cap, 
hankerchief, ruffles, and apron, and a nignt-gown of gen- 


teel Iriſh tus, which had not been much worn, though 
it was ſpotted and ſtained in many places : they be- 


: longed, ſhe ſaid, to her couſin, a young lady, for whom 


_ ſhe had undertaken to provide; and inſiſted upon my 
putting them on, that I might fit down with her family 


at dinner; “ for,” ſaid ſhe, “ have no acquaintance, _ 
« to whom I could recom. mend a Mantua. maker: that * 


kept in my kitchen.“ 


I perceived that ſhe watched me with 1 185 attention , 
while I was dreiling, and fected to be greatly delighted 
With the alteration in my appearance when I had done. 
] ſee,” faid ſhe, © that you was made for a gentle- 

« woman, and a gentlewoman you {hail be, Gr it hall 
& be your own fault.“ I could only court 'y in aniwer 
to this complimeat ; but notwithſtanding. the appear- 


ance of 9 and modeſty in the bluſh which ] felt 


burn upon my cheek, yet my heart lecretly exulted in a 


proud confidence that it was true. When I caine down 
Rairs, I was introduced by my patroneis, who had told 
me that her name was Wellwood, to the you ang lady her 
couſin and [DICE others,; to whom, on after we were 


ſeated, ſhe related mY ſtory, intermixing much invedti-e 


| againft my miftreſs and much fir tery to me, with 
neither of winch, 11 the truth be confcllca, | was much 


diſpleaſed. 


Alter dinner, as 1 undertt >0d that company was 


expected, 
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- expected, I entreated leave to retire, and was fhewed 4 
up ſtairs into a ſmall chamber very neatly furniſhed, 
Which I was defired to conſider as my own. As the 
company ſtaid till it was very late, I drank tea and ſup- 
ped alone, © one of the ſervants being ordered t o attend 
me. | 5 
The next morning, W hen Icame own fare to break. . 
8 hl. Mrs. Wellwood preſented me with a. piece of 
printed cotton ſufficient for a tack and coat, and about 
ttwelve yards of ſlight ſilk for a night- -gown, Which, ſlie 
ſaid, I ſhould make up myſelf as a ſpecimen of my Neill. 
I attempted to excuſe myſelf from accepting this bene 
faction, with much hefitation and confuſion ; but I was 
: commanded with a kind frown, and in a peremptory 
done, to be ſilent? I was. told, that, when buſineſs 
| came in, I ſhould pay all my debts ; ; that, in the mean 
time, I ſhould be ſollicitous only to ſet up; and that a 
change of genteel appare] might be conlidered as my 
ſtock in trade, ſince without it my buſineſs could neither e 
be procured nor tranſacted. „ 
To work, therefore, I went; my cloaths were 
made and worn; many encomlums were lavi hed up- 
on my dexterity and my perſon; and thus I was en- | 
| tangled in the ſnare that had been laid for me , Detpre L 
diſcovered my danger. I had contracted debts which | 
it was impoilible I ſhould pay; the power of the law 
could now be applied to effect the purpoſes of guilt ; 
and my. creditor could urge me to her purpoſe, both by 15 
_ hope and leer: | 
ES 5 been now near a month in my new a 4 
and great care had hitherto been taken, to conceal whit- 
ever might ſhock my modeſty, or acquaint me with the 
danger of my ſituation. Some incidents, however, 
notwithſtanding this caution, had fallen under my no- 
tice, that mis ght well have ne me; but as thoſe 
who are w aking f from a plealing dream, ſhut their eyes 
againſt the light, and enccavour to prolong the delu- 
fion by ſlumbe N again, 1 checked my {uipicions the 
moment they role, as if danger that was not khown 
would not exiſt; without conlidering, that enquiry a- | 
lone could confirm the good, and enahle me to eicape 
the evil. 
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The houſe was often filled with company, which di- 


_ vided into ſeparate rooms; the viſits were frequently 
continued till midnight, and ſometimes till morning; 1 
had, however, always deſired leave to retire, which had 
 Kitherts been permitte ed, though not without reluctance; | 
but at length I was pre ged to make tea, with an impor- 
tunity that I could not reſiſt. The company was very. 
gay, and ſome familiarities paſſed between the gentlemen 
and ladies which threw me into confuſion and covered 
me with bluſhes ; vet I was ſtill zealous to impoſe upon 
myſelf, and, theretore, was contented with the ſuppo- 


- fition, that they were liberties allowed among perſons 
of faſhion, many of whoſe polite levities I had heard 
deſcribed and cenſured by the dear monitor of my youth, 


to whom I owed all my virtue and my knowledge. * 
could not however, reſſect without ſollicitude and anxi- 
ety, that fince the firſt week of my arrival I had heard 
no more of my buſineſs. I had, indeed, frequently 
ventured to mention it; and Rill hoped, that when my 
patroneſs had procured me a little ſet of cuſtomers 
among her friends, I thould be permitted to venture into 
a room of my own : for I could not think of carrying 


it on where it would degrade my bene factreſs, of whom 
it could not without an affront be ſaid, that ſhe let 
£ lodgings to a mantua- maker; nor could I without inde- 


corum distribute directions where I was to be found, 
till T had removed to another houſe. But whenever 1 


introduced this ſubject of converſation, I was either rail- 
lied for my gravity, or gently reproached with pride as 


1mpaticnt of obliga tion. Sometimes I was told with an 


air of merriment, that my buſineſs ſhould be pleaſure ; 


and ſometimes I was entertained with amorous ſtories, 
and excited by licentious and flattering deſcriptions, to a 

reliſh of luxurious idleneſs and expenſive amuſements. 
In ſhort my ſuſpicions gradually increaſed ; and my fears 


grew ſtronger, till my dream was at an end, and I could 


ſlumber no more. The terror that ſeized me, When 


I could no longer doubt into what hands J had fallen, 
is not to be expreſſed, nor, indeed, could it be con- 
cealed ; the effect which it produced in my aſpect and 
behaviour, afforded the wretch who attempted to {ſeduce 
me, no profpect. of ſucceſs ; ; and as ſhe deſpaired of 

| exciting 
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exciting me by the love of pleaſure to voluntary guilt, 
ſhe determined to effect her purpoſe by furprize, and 
drive me into her toils by Gelperaty tion. fo 
It was not leſs my misfortune than reproach thatT did 
not immediately quit a place, in which L knew myſelf 
devoted to deſtruction. This, indeed, Mrs. Well: wood 
was very afliduous to prevent: Ihe morning after 
I had diſcovered her purpoſe, the talk about my buſineſs 
was renewed ; and as ſoon as we had brœakfaſted, ſhe 
took me out with her in a hackney coach, under pre- 


; tence of procuring me a lodging ; but ſhe had ill ome wy, 


plauſible objection againſt all that we ſaw. Thus ſhe 
_ contrived to buſy my mind, and keep me with her the 
greateſt part of the day; at thr ce we returned to din- 
ner, and paſſed the afternoon without company. 1 


drank tea with the family; and in the evening, being 


uncommonly drowſy, I went to bed near two Acurg 5 
ſooner: than uſual. . 
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. — talia Keds * 1 
1 emperet a lacrymis. vnc. 


55 Who can hear this tale without a tear! 


0 ihe 1 PIR of this niche i was not conſci- 
ous ; but what they had been, the circumſtances 
of the morning left me no room to doubt. I diſcover- 
ed with aſtoniſhment, indignation and deſpair, which 
for a time ſuſpended ail my faculties, that I had ſuffered 
irreparable injury in a kate of inſenſibility; not ſo much 
to gratify the wretch by whom I had been abuſed, as 
that I might with leſs ſcruple admit another, and by 
reflecting that it was inpotible to recover what I had 
loſt, become careleſs of all that remained. Many arti- 
ices were uſed to ſooth me; and when theſe were ſound 
to be ineffectual; attempts were made to intimidate me 
with menaces. I KNOW not C: MY what paſſed in the | 
5 | * Len 
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| firſt fury of my diſtraction, but at length it quite S 
havited me. In the evening, being calm through meer 


languor and debility, and no precaution having been 
taken” to detain me becauſe I was not thought able 


<> 


to 
eicape, I found. means to Real down ſtalrs an d get into 


the ſtreet without being mifled. Wretched a: ; I weas, I 


* 485 


| 2 ſome emotions of joy when T firſt found myſelf 


t lüberty; though it was no better than the liberty of 


an exile in a _defart, where, having eſcaped from the 
dungeon and the w heel, he mult yet without a miracle 
be deſtroyed by ſavages or hunger. It was not long 


indeed, before J reflected, that [ knew no houſe that 
would receive me, and that I had no money in my poc- 


| ket. I had not, however, the leaſt inclination . to: 80 
: back. . ſometimes thought of returning to my os 


miſtreſs, the mantua-maker ; but the moment I began 


to anticipate the malicious inference ſhe would draw 
from my abſence and appearance, and her triumph in 
the mourniul neceſſity that urged me to return, I de- 


termined rather to ſuſler any other evil that could be- 
tall me. 


| ther they went. It is not caſy to conceive the anguiſh, 


with Which I reflected upon my condition, and per- 
haps it would ſcarcely have been thought poflible, that 


a perſon who was not a fugitive from juſtice, nor an ene- 
my to labour, could be thus deſtitute even of the little 
that is eſſential to life, and in danger of periſhing for want 
in the midſt of a populous city, abounding with accom- 
modations for every rank ſrom the peer to the beggar. 
Such, however, was my lot. I found myſelf compelled 
by neceſſity to paſs the night in the ſtreet, without hope 
col paſſing the next in any other place, or, indeed of pro- 
curing food to ſupport me till it arrived. I had now 


faſted the whole day; my languor increated every 


moment I was weny and fainting; my face was 
covered 


Thus deſtitute ad forlorn, feeble and -iſpitited: 1 — 
continued to creep along till the ſhops were all ſhut, and 
the deſerted {treets became filent. The buſy crowds 
which had almoſt borne me before them, were now diſ- 
ſipated; and every one was retired home, except a few 
95 wretched outcaſts like myſelf, who were either huddled 
together in a corner, or liroling about not knowing whi- 
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covered with a cold ſweat, and my legs trembled un⸗ 


der me; but I did not dare to fit down, or to walk 


twice along the ſame ſtreet, leſt I ſhould have been 
| ſeized by the watch, or inſulted by ſome voluntary 
vagabond in the rage or wantonneſs of drunkenneſs | 
or luſt, I knew not, indeed, well how to vary my 
| gined that, upon the whole, I ſhould. 
be more ſafe in the city, than among the brothels 
in the Strand, or in the ſtreets which being leſs fre- 
quented are leſs carefully watched: for though I ſcarce 
ventured to conſider the law as my friend, yet I Was 
more afraid of thoſe who ſhould attempt to break the 


peace, than thoſe who were appointed to keep it. 1 


went forward, therefore, as well as I was able, and 
_ paſſed through faint Paul's church yard as the clock 
| ſtruck one: but ſuch was my misfortune, that the ca- 
| lamity which I dreaded overtook me in the very place 
to which I had fled to avoid it. Juſt as J was crofling 
at the corner into Cheapſide, I was laid hold on by a 
man not meanly dreſſed, who would have hurried me 
down towards the Old Change. T know not what he 
aid, but I ſtrove to diſengage myſelf from him with- 


> out making any reply: my ſtruggles, indeed were 


weak; and the man ſtill keeping his hold, and per- 


| haps miſtaking the feebleneſs of my reſiſtance for ſome _ 


| Inclination to comply, proceeded to ſome indecencies, 
for which I ſtruck him with the ſudden force that was 
ſupplied by rage and indignation ; but my whole 
ſtrength was exhauſted in the blow, which the brute 
inſtantly returned, and repeated till I fell. Inſtinct is 
ſtill ready in defence of life, however wretched; and 
though the moment before I had wiſhed to die, yet in 
this diſtreſs I ſpontancouſly cried out for help. My 
voice was heard by a watchman, who immediately ran 
towards me, and finding me upon the ground, lifted up 
his lantern, and examined me with an attention, which 
made me reflect with great confuſion upon the diſorder | 
of my dreſs, which before had not cnce occurred to my 
thoughts: my hair hung looſely about my ſhoulders, 
my ſtays were but half laced, and ie reſt of my cloaths 
were careleſly thrown on in the tumult and diſtraction 

of mind, which prevented my attending to trivial cir- 
cumſtances 
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eumſtances when I made my eſcape from Wenn dock — 
My general appearance, and the condition in which 1 

was found, convinced the watchman that I was a ſtrol- 
ing proſtitute; ; and finding that I was not able to riſe 


Without aſſiſtance, he alſo concluded that I was drunk; 
he, therefore, ſet down his lantern, and calling his com- 


rade to aſſiſt him, they liſted me up. As my voice was 


faltering, my looks wild, and my w hole frame ſo feeble | 
that ] tottered as I ſtood, the man was confirmed in his 


B opinion; and ſeeing my face bloody, and my eyes 


| ſwelled, he told me with a ſneer, that to ſecure me from 
farther ill treatment, he would provide a lodging for ine 


till the morning; and accordingly they dragged me be- 
tween them to the Compter, without any regard to wy - 


entreaties or diftreſs. 

Il paſſed the night in agonies, upon which even 
now 1 ſhudder to look back; and in the morning 
was carried before a magiſtrate. T he watchman gave 


an account of his having found me very drunk, crying | 


out murder, and breeding a riot in the fireer at one 
_ e'clock in the morning : © I was ſcarcely yet ſober,” 


he ſaid, © as his worſhip might ſee, and had been 
N pretty handſomely beaten; but he ſuppoſed it was 


e for an unſucceſsful attempt to pick a pocket, at which 
] muſt have been very dexterous inches, to have ſuc- 
„ ceeded in that condition? _ | 
This account, however injurious, | was greatly con- 
firmed by my appearance: I was almoſt covered with 
kennel dirt, my face was diſcoloured, my ſpeech was 
inarticulate, and I was ſo oppreſled with faintneſs and 


terror that I could not ſtand without a ſupport. The 


magiſtrate, however, with great kindneſs, called upon 
me to make my defence, which I attempted by relat- 
ing the truth : but the ſtory was told with ſo much he- 
fitation, and was in itſelf ſo wild and improbable, fo 
like the inartificial tales that are haſtily formed as an 


apology for detected guilt, that it could not be believed; 


and J was told, that except I could ſupport my charac- 
ter by ſome credible witneſs, I ſhould be committed ta 
Bridewell. 
I é was thunderſtruck at this menace ; and had form- | 
ed ideas ſo dreadfu of the place to which I was to 


Vor. II. * be 
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be ſent, that my dungeon at the mantua-maker's, be- 
came a palace i in the compariſon ; and to return thither, 
with whatever diſadvantages, was now the utmoſt object 
of my hope. J, therefore deſired that my miſtreſs 1 ht | 
be ſent for, and flattered myſelf that ſhe would at leaf = 
take me out of a houſe of correction, Ui it Were only tor 5 
the pleaſure of tormenting me herſelf. „ 2 
In about two hours the meſſenger ad and with | . 
him my tyrant, who eyed me with ſuch malicious plea- 
ſure that my hopes failed me the moment I ſaw her, and 
lalmoſt repented that ſhe was come. She was, I believe, _ 
glad of an opportunity effectually to prevent my obtain- _ 
ing any part of her buſineſs, which ſhe had ſome reaſon 
to fear; and, therefore, told the juſtice who examined 
her, that ſhe had taken me a beggar from the parith 
« four years ago, and taught me her trade; but that ! 
had been always ſullen, miſchievous, and idle; that 
eit was more than a month ſince I had clandeſtinely 
left her ſervice, in decent and modeſt apparel fitting 
* my condition; and that ſhe would leave his worſhip 
to judge, whether I came honeſtly by the taudry rags 
which I had on my back.“ IT his account how- 
| ever correſpondent with my own, ſerved only to con- 
Wl! flirm thoſe facts which condemned me : it appeared in- 
_ | FRED conteſtibly, that J had deſerted my ſervice, and had 
| been debauched in a brothel, where I had been fur- 
FE niſned with cloaths and continued more than a month. 
1 Ihat I had been ignorant of my ſituation, proſtituted 
f uUuithout my conſent, and at laſt had eſcaped to avoid 
"= further injury, appeared to be fiftitious circumſtances, 
is invented to palliate my offence : the perſon whom I had 
aaccuſed lived in another county; and it was neceſſary 
ﬀ for the preſent to bring the matter to a ſhort iſſue : my 
1 miſtreſs, therefore, was aſked, whether ſhe would re- 
Ih cclve me again, upon my promiſe of gocd behaviour; 
bi and upon her peremptory refuſal, my mittimus was 
muaade out, and I was committed to hard labour. The 
_— _ clerk, however, was ordered to take a memorandum of 
Wei! a my charge againſt Wellwood, and I was told FAN en- 
1 quiry ſhould be inade about her. 
14 After 1 had been confincd about a War a note 
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Was brought me without date or name, in which: I was 
told, “ that my malice againſt thoſe who would have 
been my benefactors was diſappointed ; ; that if I would 
K return to them, my diſcharge ſhould be procured and 
I ſhould ſtill be kindly received; but that if I per- 
 « filted in my ingratitude, it ſhould not be unrevenged.” 
5 F rom this note I conjectured, that Welwood had found 
means to ſtop an enquiry into her conduct, which ſhe had 
diſcovered to have been begun upon my information, 
and had thus learnt where I was to be found: I there 
fore returned no anſwer, but that I was contented with 
my ſituation, and prepared to utter W natever Frori; 


8; 


: dence ſhould appoint. 


During my confinement I was not 1 with 
great ſeverity; ; and at the next court, as no particu- 
lar crime was alledged againſt me, I was ordered to 
be diſcharged. As my character was now irretrieva- 
pPluy loft, as 1 had no friend who would afford me ſhel- 
ter, nor any buſineſs to which I could apply, I had 


no proſpect but again to wander about the ſtreets, 


without lodging and without food. 1, therefore, in- 
treated, that the officers of the pariſh to which I be- 
longed, might be ordered to receive me into the 
work-houſe, till they could get me a ſervice, or find 
me ſome employment by which my labour would pro- 
cure me a ſubſiſtence. This requeſt, ſo reaſonable and 
ſo uncommon, was much commended, and immediate- | 


tH granted ; but as I was going out at the gate with 


my pals in my hand, I was met by a bailiff with 
an emillary of Wellwood's, and arreſted for a debt 


of twenty pounds. As it was no more in my power 


to procure bail, than to pay the money, I was imme 


diately dragged to Newgate. It was ſoon known 
that I had not a farthing in my pocket, and that no 


money either for fees or accommodations could be ex- 
pected; I was, therefore, turned over to a place called 


the common fide, among the molt wretched and ya 
moſt profligate of human beings. In Bridewell, 
deed, my aſſociates were wicked; but they were over- 
: awed by the preſence of their taſkmaſter, and reſtrain- 


ed from licentiouſneſs by perpetual labour: but my 
ears were now violated every moment by oaths, exe- 
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crations and obſcenity ; the converſation of mother 
Welwood, her inmates and her gueſts, was chaſte and 
„ holy t chat of the inhabitants of this place ; and 
in compariſon. with their lite, that to which 1 had 
been ſollicited was innocent. Thus I began infenf! iy. 
to think of mere incontinence without horror ; and, in- 
| deed became leſs ſenſible of more complicated enor- 


mities, in proportion as they became familiar. My 
Wretchedneſs, however, was not alleviated, though my 


virtue became leſs. I was without Bonds and with- 


out money; and the miſery of confinement in a noi- 
ſome dungeon, was aggravated by hunger and thirſt, 
and cold and nakedneſs. In this hour of trial, I was 
again aſſailed by the wretch, who had produced it on- 
Iy to facilitate her ſucceſs. And let not thoſe, before 
_ whom the path of virtue has been ſtrewed with flowers, 
and every thorn removed by proſperity, too ſeverely | 
| cenſure me, to whom it was a barren and a rugged 
road in which I had long toiled with labour and an- 
guiſh, if at laſt, when I was benighted in a ſtorm, 1 
_ at the firlt light, and haſted to the neareſt ſhel- 


: let me not be too ſeverely cenſured, if I now 
ted liberty and eaſe and plenty, upon the only 


terms on which they could be obtained. I conſented, _ 
with whatever reluctance and compunction, to return, 
and compleat my ruin in the place where it was begun. 
The action of debt was immediately withdrawn, my fees 
paid, and I was once more removed to my lodging near 
Covent Garden. In a ſhort time I recovered my health 
and beauty; I was. again dreſſed and adorned at the 
expence of my tyrant ; whoſe power increaſed in pro- 


portion to my debt: the terms of proſtitution were pre- 


 ſeribed to me; and out of the money which was the 
price, not only of my body but my ſoul, I ſcarce re- 
ceived more than I could have earned by weeding in 
a field. The will of my creditor was my law, from 
Which I knew not how to appeal. My flavery was 


moſt deplorable, and my employment moſt odious : 
for the principles of virtue and religion, which had 


been implanted in my youth, however they had been 


choaked by weeds, could never be plucked up by the 


root; nor did 1 ever admit a diſhonourable viſit, but 
my 
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my heart ſunk, my lips quivered, ue my knees ſmote 115 


each other. 
From this dreadful ſituation I am at length Slow. 


5 a: But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to Him, 
who alone can bring good out of evil, I defire it 
may be remembered, that my deviation to ill was na- 


_ tural, my recovery almoſt miraculous, My firſt ſtep to 


vice, was the deſertion of my ſervice ; and of this, 
all my guilt and miſery were the conſequence. Let 


none, therefore, quit the poſt that is alligned them by 


Providence, or venture out of the ſtrait way; the bye 
Path, though it may invite them by its verdure, will 
inevitably lead them to a precipice; nor can it with- 


out folly and preſumption, be pronounced of any, that 


their firſt deviation from rectitude will produce leſs evil | 


| than mine. 


Such, Mr. Ae 18 che ftory of my child, = 
end ſuch are her reflections upon it: to which I can 
only add, that he who abandons his offspring, or cor- 
rupts them by his example, perpetrates greater evil 
than a murderer, in e as e is of more 


value than life. 
| 1 am, 8 1 N. 


Vour ramble ſervant, 


AGAMUS, 


No. I 37. ve. February 26, 1754. 


7. y inks. . | prrn. 
What hare I been r | 


8 man is a — — very * furniſhed with 

the power of preſcience, he can provide for the 
future only by conſidering the paſt; and as futurity 
is all in which he has any real intereſt, he ought very 
diligently to uſe the only means by which he can be 
enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the cx- 
3 Ferment; 
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periments which he has hitherto made upon life, that 
he may gain wiſdom from his miſtakes and caution from 
his miſcarriages. WD 
Though I do not ſo n . to the N 7 
of Pythagoras, as to practiſe every night this ſolemn re- 
collection, yet 1 am not fo loſt in diſlipation as wholly | 
to omit it; nor can I forbear ſometimes to enquire of 
myſelf, in what employments my life has paſſed away. 
Much of my time has ſunk into nothing, and left no 
trace by which it can be diſtinguiſhed | and of this 1 
now only know, that it was once in my 3 and 
might once have been improved. 
Of other parts of life memory can \ give ſome account : 
at ſome hours I have been gay, and at others ſerious z 

I have ſometimes mingled in converſation, and ſome- Y 


times meditated in ſolitude ; one day has been ſpent in : 


conſulting the antient ſages, and another in writing o 
Adventurers. : 

At the concluſion of my dei it is ulüsl to 
5 compute the loſs and profit. As I ſhall ſoon ceaſe to 
write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to con- 
ſider, what has been the conſequence of my labours ; 
and whether I am to reckon the hours laid out in theſe 
- compoſitions, as applied to a good and laudable purpote, 
or ſuffered to fume away in uſcleſs evaporations. — 

That I have intended well, I have the atteſtation of 
my own heart; but good intentions may be fruftrated, 
when they are executed without ſuitable {kill, or directed 
to an end unattainable in itſelf, 

Some there are, who leave writers very little room for 
ſelf congratulation; ſome who affirm, that books have 


no influence upon the public, that no age was ever made 


better by its authors, and that to call upon mankind to 
correct their manners, is, like Xerxes, to ſcourge the | 
wind or ſhackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to ſupport by unfailing 


experience. This world is full of fraud and corrup- 


tion, rapine and malignity ; interelt is the ruling mo- 
tive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring to in- 
creaſe his own ſtores of happineſs -by perpetual accu- 
mulation, without reflecting ypon the numbers whom 
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his ſuperfluity condemns to want: in this tate of things 
a book of morality is publiſhed, in which charity and 


benevolence are ftrongly enforced ; and it is proved 
bey ond oppoſition, that men are happy 1 in proportion 
as they are virtuous, and rich as they are liberal. The 
book is applauded, and the author is preferred; he 
imagines his applauſe deſerved, and receives leſs plea- 


jure from the acquiſition of rew rand than the conſciouſ- 


neſs of merit. Let us look again upon mankind: in- 
tereſt is ſtill the ruling motive, . the world is yet full 


of fraud and corru ption, malev olence and rapine. 


The diſticulty of confuting this all ertion, ariſes mere- 
ly from its generality and comprehenſion: to overthrow 
it by a detail of dittinct facts, requires a wider ſurvey 
Gi the world than human eyes can take; the progreſs | 
of reformation is gradual and filent, as the extenſion of 
evening ſhadows : we know t hatthey were {hort at noon, 


and are long at ſun- ſet, but our ſenſes are not able 


to diſcern their increaſe; we know of every civil na- 
tion that it was once ſavage; ; and how was it reclaimed : 


but by precept and admonition ? 


Mankind are univerfſally corrupt, but corrupt in 


different degrees; as they are univerſally ignorant, yet 


with greater or leſs irradiations. of knowledge. How 


has knowleds ge or virtue been increaied and preſerved 
in one place bey ond e but by diligent inculca- 
tion and rational enforcement. 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influenc 


is {till little in the world; ſo the ground 18 annually . 


ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 


But, ſurely, neither the labours of the moraliſt nor of 
the huſbandman are vain; let them for a while ne- 


glect their taſks, and their uſefulneſs will be known; 
the wickedneſs that is now frequent would become uni- 
verſal, the bread that is now ſcarce would wholly tail. 
The power, indeed, of every individual is ſmall, 


and the conſequence of his endeavours imperceptible 


in a general proſpect of the world. Providence has 
given no man ability to do much, that ſomething might 
be left for every man to do. The buſineſs of life is car- 
ried on by a gentle co- operation; in which the pait of 
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any ſingle man can be no more diſtinguiſhed than the ef- 
fect of a particular drop when the meadows are floated _ 
by a ſummer ſhower; yet every drop increaſes the in- 


undation, and every hand adds 30 the Aappincls: or mi- 
5 ſery of mankind. 


That a writer, [however 1 or eloquent, ſeldom 


; works a viſible effect upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The bock which is read moſt, is read by 
few, compared with thoſe that read it not; and of thoſe 
few, the greater part peruſe it with diſpoſitions that very 
little favour their own improvement. _ | 
It is difficult to enumerate the ſeveral motives, which | 


procure to books the honour of peruſal]: ſpite, vanity, 


and curioſity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
| Pafſlion which incites to any other action, ſerves at one 
time or other to ſtimulate a reader. 


Some are fond to take a catcbrated volunie i into their nu 


hands, becauſe they hope to diſtinguiſh their penetration, 


by finding faults which have eſcaped the public ; others 
. eagerly buy it in the firſt bloom of reputation, that they 
may join the chorus of praiſe, and not lag, as Falſtaff 
terms it, in“ the rearward of the faſhion.” | 
Some read for ſtyle, and ſome for argument: one has: 1 
little care about the ſentiment, he obſerves only how it 
is expreſſed; another regards not the concluſion, but is 
diligent to mark how it is inferred: they read for other 
purpoſes than the attainment of practical knowledge; 1 
and are no more likely to grow wife by an examination 
of a treatiſe of moral prudence, than an architect to in- 


flame his devotion by conſidering attentively the propor- 


tions of a temple. 


Some read that they may embelliſm their tices, 


or ſhine in diſpute; iome that they may not be detected 
in ignorance, or want the reputation of literary accom- 
pliſhments : but the moſt general and prevalent reaſon of 
ſtudy, is the impoſhbility of finding another amuſement 
_ equally cheap or conſtant, equally independent on the 
hour or the weather. He that wants money to follow 


the chace of plcaſure through her yearly circuit, and is 
left at home when the gay world rolls to Bath or Tun- 


bridge, he whoſe gout compels him to hear from his 
chamber, the rattle of chariots trantporting happier be- 
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cent amuſements for minds like the 

the preſent. it: ate of things ſo many more inſtigations to 
evil, than incitements to good, that he Who keeps men in 
5 neutral ſtate 8 be jullly conkidered as a benelactor 
to He. 
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ings to plays and fem! blies, will be forced to ſeck i in | 
books a refuge from himſelf. EH 


The author is not wholly afctefs, 1 vho provides inno- 
le. There are in 


But, perhaps, it . happens hat Rudy termi- 


| nates in mere paſtime. Books have always a ſecret in- 
fluence on the underſtanding; we cannot at pleaſure ob- 

literate ideas; he that reads books of ſcience, though 
without any fixed defire of improvement, will grow © 
more knowing; he that entertains himſelf with moral 
or religioustreatiſes, will inperceptibly advance in goods 
neſs; the ideas which are often offered to the mind, w wy 
at laſt find a lucky moment when | lt is diſpoſed to reccive 
them. 
i therefore, aged without reaſon.” as 2 ediſon | 
ragement to writers, that there are already books ſuffi- 

cient in the world; that all the topics of perſuaſion 
have been diſcuſſed, and every important queſtion clearly 
Rated and juſtly decided; and that, therefore, there is 
no room to hope that pigmies ſhould conquer where | 
heroes have been defeated, or that the pet tty copiers of 
the preſent time ſhould ady ance the great. work of re- 
formation, which their predecelturs were forced to leave 


_unhniſhed. 


Whatever be the preſent ex tent of human 8 


ledge, it is only finite, and therefore in its own nature 


capable of increaſe; but” ſo narrow, that almoſt every 
underſtanding may by a diligent application of its powers 
hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not neceſſary, that 


a man ſhould forbear to write, till "Ie has 1 10012 


truth unknown before; he may be ſufficiently uſcſul, 
by only diverlifying the ſurface of knowledge, and lur- 


ing the mind by a new appearance to a fecond view of 


thoſe beauties which it had paſſed over inattentively be- 


fore. Every writer may find intellects correſpondent to 


his c own, to whom his expreſfions are familiar, and his 
thoughts congenial ; and perhaps, truth is often more 
ſucceſsfully Papen by men of moderate abilities, 
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who, adopting the opinions of others, have no care but 
to explain them clearly, than by ſubtile ſpeculatiſts and 


curious ſearchers, who exact from their readers powers 5 
equal to their own, and if their fabrics of ſcience be 


{trong, take no care to render them acceſſible. | 
For my part, I do not regret the hours which I 


| have laid out on theſe little compoſitions. That the 

world has grown apparently better, ſince ihe publication 

of the Adventurer, I have not obſerved; but am 

5 willing to think, that many have been affected by ſingle 
ſentiments, of Which it is their buſineſs to renew the 


impreſnon; that many have caught hints of truth, 
which it is now their duty to purſue; and that thoſe 


who have received no improvement, have wanted not : 
e | but intention to improve. 


oo como co geo Doro cee, 
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uid pur? tr 451 18 an obs alone. „ 
: An eee iter el JOY JOS bie! Hlox. 


9 Weiber the abet mind and pure, 


Honours or wealth our bliſs inſure; 
Or down through liſe unknown to ſtray, 
Where lonely leads the filent way. 


Francis. 


AVING conſidered the importance of authors 
. to the welfare of the public, I am led by a natural 
train of thought, to reflect on their condition with regard 
to themſelves; and to enquire what degree of happineſs 
or vexation is annexed to the difficult and laborious em- 
ployment of providing inſtruction or entertainment for 


mankind.” 


In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of any particular 
ſtate, cvery man, indeed, draws his deciſions from his 


oven breaſt, and cannot with certainty determine whether 
o;her minds are affected by the ſame cauſes in the ſame 


manner. 
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manner. Yet by this criterion-we muſt be content 8 
judge, becauſe no other can be obtained; and, indeed, 
we have no reaſon to think it very fallacious, for ex- 


| cepting here and there an anomalous mind, w Rich either 


does not feel like others, or diſſembles its inienfibility, 
We find men unanimouſly concur in attributing happineſs FE 


or miſery to particular conditions, as they agree in acknow- 
ledging the cold of winter and the heat of autumn. 


If we apply to authors themſelves for an account of 
| their ſtate, it will appear very little to deſerve envy ; for 
they have in all ages been addicted to complaint. The 
neglect of learning, the ingratitude of the preſent age, 
and the abſurd preference by which ignorance and dul- 


neſs often obtain favour and rewards, have been from 
age to age topics of invective; and few have ic. eir 


names to poſterity, without ſome appeal to future candour 


from the perverſeneſs and malice of their own times. 


J have, nevertheleſs, been often inclined to doubt, 


whether authors, however querulous, are in reality more 


miſerable than their fellow mortals. The preſent life is 
to all a ſlate of infelicity; every man, like an author, 
believes himſelf to merit more than he obtains, and ſo- 

| laces the preſent with the proſpect of the future: others, 
indeed, ſuffer thoſe diſappointments in ſilence, of which 

the writer complains, to ſhew how well he has learned : 


the art of lamentation. 


There is at leaſt one gleam of Felicity: of which few 
+ writers have miſled the enjoyment : he whoſe hopes have 
ſo far overpowered his fears, as that he has reſolved to 
ſtand forth a candidate for fame, ſeldom fails to amuſe . 
himſelf, before his appearance, with pleaſing ſcenes of 
| affluence or honour; while his fortune is yet under the 


regulation of fancy, he eafily models it to his wiſh, ſuf- 


fers no thoughts of critics or rivals to intrude upon his 
mind, but counts over the bounties of patronage or 


| liſtens to the voice of praiſe. | 
Some there are, that talk very luxuriouſly of the ſe- 


cond period of an author's happineſs, and tell of the ; 


tumultuous raptures of invention, when the mind riots 
in imagery, and the choice ſtands lulpended between dif- 
ferent ſentiments. | 
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Theſe pleaſures, I believe, may ſometimes be in- 
dulged to thoſe, who come to a ſubject of diſquiſition 
with minds full of ideas, and with fancies ſo vigorous, as 
| caſily to excite, ſele ct, and arrange them. To write, 
is, indeed, no unpl-aſing employment, when one ne 
ment readily produces another.” and both ideas and ex- 
preſſions preſent themſelves at the firſt ſummons: but 
ſuch happineſs the greateſt genius does not always obtain; 
and common writers only know it to ſuch a degree, as 
to credit its poſſibility. Compoſition is, for the moſt | 
part, an effort of flow di ligence and Ready perſeverance, 
to which tho mind is dragged by neceſſity or reſolution, 
and from which the attention is every | moment ſtarting | 
to more delightful amuſements. 
It frequently happens, that a deſign, which when 
cenfidered at a diſtance, gave flattering hopes of facility, 
mocks us in the execution with unexpected difficulties ; 
the mind which, while it conſidered it in the groſs, ima- 
gincd itſelf amply furniſhed with materials, finds ſome- 
times mn unexpected barrenneſs and vacuity, and wonders 
Whither all thoſe ideas are vaniſhed, which alittle before 
ſeemed irnpgling for emiflion. | 
Sometimés many thoughts preſent themſelves ; but © 
confuſed and unconne cte d, that they are not without ; 
difficulty reduced to meth: id; or concatenated in a re- 
eular and dependent ſeries: the mind falls at once into 
a labyrinth of which neither the beginning nor end can 
be diſcovered, and toils and ſtruggles without propel 
Or extrication. 
It is aflerted by Horace, char 66 3x matter be orce 
e got together, words will be found with very little 
„ difficulty ;” a poſition which, though ſufficiently plau- 5 
ble to be inſerted in poetical precepts, is by no means 
ſtrictly and phil-ophically true. If words were natu- 
rally and neceſſarily conſz:quential to ſentiments, it would 
always follow, that he who has moſt knowledge muſt 
have moſt el-quence: and that every man would clearly 
expreſs what he fully underſtood: yet we find, that to © 
think, and to diſcourſe, are often the qualities 7: — hs 
rent perſons; and many books inight be ſurely produced, | 
where juſt and noble ſentiments are e and ob- | 
ſcured by unſuitable diction. | . 
Words, | 
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Words, therefore, as u. ell as things, claim the care of 


an author. Indeed, of many authors, and thoſe not uſe- 


leſs or contemptib le, words are almoft the only care : 
many make it their ſtudy, not ſo much to ſtrike out new _ 

| ſentiments, as to recommend thoſe which are already Es. 
| known to more favourable notice by fairer decorations; _ 
but every man, Whether he copies or invents, whether 
he delivers his own thoughts or thoſe of another, has 
often found himſelf deficient in the power of expreflion, 


big with ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ran- 


ſack his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at laſt unable to Lippreſs upon his reader t the image 


exiſting in his own mind. 


It is one of the common  diftreſles i; a 1 to PE | 
- within a word of a happy period, to want only a ſingle 


epithet to give amplification its full force, to require only 


a correſpondent term in order to finiſh a paragraph with 
elegance and make one of its members anſwer to the 
other: but theſe deficiencies cannot always be ſupplied ; 
and after long ſtudy and vexation, the paſſage is turned 


anew, and the web unwoven that was ſo nearly finiſhed. 
But when thoughts and words are collected and ad- 


juſted, and the whole compoſition at laſt concluded, it 
ſeldom gratifies the author, when he comes coolly and 5 
deliberately to review it, with the hopes which had been 
excited in the fury of the performance : novelty always 
captivates the mind; as our thoughts riſe freſh upon us, 


we readily believe them juſt and original, which when 
the pleaſure of production is over, we find to be mean 
and common, or borrowed from the works of others, 
and ſupplied by memory rather than invention. 

Bur though it ſhould happen, that the writer finds no 
ſuch faults in his performance, he is ſtill to remember, 
that he looks upon it with partial eyes; and when he 


conſiders, how much men who could judge of others 


with great exactneſs, have often failed in judging of 


themſelvcs, he will be afraid of deciding too haſtily in 


his own favour, or of allow ing himlelf to contemplate 


with too much complacence treaſure that has not yer 
been brought to the teit, nor pailed the only trial that 


Can lamp its value. 
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From the public, and only from the pablic, is he to 
wait a confirmation of his claim, and a final juſtification D 
of ſelf eſteem ; but the public is not eaſily perſuaded to 
favour an author. If mankind were left to judge for _ 

themſelves, it is reaſonable to imagine, that of ſuch writ | 

ings, atleaſt, as deſcribe the movements of the human 
päaſſions, and of which every man carries the archetype 
within him, a juſt opinion would be formed; but who- 

e remarked the fate of books, muſt Have found it 
governed by other cauſes, than general conſent ariſing _ 

from general conviction. If a new performance happens 
not to fall into the bands of ſome, who have courage to 
tell, and authority to propagate their opinion, it often re- 
mains long in obicurity, and perhaps periſhes unknown 
and unexamined. A few, a very few, commonly con- 
ſtitute the taſte of the time; the judgment which they 
have once pronounced, ſome are too lazy to diſcuſs, and 
ſome too timorous to contradict: it may, however, be, 

I think, obſerved, that their power is greater to depreſs e 
than exalt, as mankind are more credulous of cenſure: 0 
than of praiſe, | 
This perverſion of the ooblic adden is not to be 
raſhly numbered amongſt the miſeries of an author; 
ſince it commonly ſerves, after miſcarriage, to reconcile 

him to himſelf. Becauſe the world has ſometimes paſſed 

an unjuſt ſentence, he readily concludes the ſentence un- 

juſt by which his performance is condemned; becauſe 


ſome have been exalted above their merits by partiality, 


he 1s ſure to aſcribe the ſucceſs of a rival, not to the 


merit of his work, but the zeal of his patrons. Upon 


the whole, as the unden ſcems to ſhare all the common 
miſeries of life, he appears to — likewiſe of 1 its leni- 


tives and abatements. 
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Toe diam tantium potui docuiſſe repertam s I... 
Anus ad montes, lmgeque oftendere Mia. 
 Plandentes celje choreas in vertice rupis. VIDA. 


I only pointed out the paths that led 
Ihe panting youth to ſteep Parnaſſus' head; 
And ſhew'd the tuneful mules from aar, 
Mixt in a ſolemn choir and dancing there. PIT. 


ITE that undertakes to ſuperintend the morals and 
II the taſte of the public, ſhould attentively conſider, 
What are the peculiar irregularities and defects that cha- 
racterize the times: for though ſome have contended, 
that men have always been vicious and fooliſh in the 
ſame degree; yet their vices and follies are known to 
have been, not only different, but oppoſite in their kind. 
The ditcale of the time, has been ſometimes a fever, and 
ſometimes a lethargy ; and he, therefore, who ſhould al- 
Ways preſcribe the lame remedy, would be juſtly ſcorn- 
ed as a quack, the diſpenſer of a noſtrum, which, how- 
ever eficacious, mult, if indiſcriminately applied, pro- | 
duce as much evil as good. There was a time, when 
every man, who was ambitious of religion or virtue, en- 
liſted himſelf in a cruſade, or buried himſelf ina hermi- 
tage: and he, who ſhould then have declaimed againſt : 
lukcwarmneſs and ſcepticiſm, would have acted juſt as | 
abſurdly as he, who ſhould warn the preſent age againſt 
prieſteraft and ſuperſtition, or ſet himſelf gravely to prove 
the lawfulneſs of pleaſure, to lure the hermit 
cell, and deliver the penitent from ſuicide. x 
But as vicious manners have not differed more than 
vicious taſte, there was a time when every literary cha- 
racter was diſgraced by an impertinent oſtentation of {kill 
in abſtruſe ſcience, and an habitual fainiliarity with books 
written in the dead languages; every man, therefore, 
was a pedant, in proportion as he deſired to be thought a 
. e e ſcholar. 


from his 
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ſcholar. The preac her, and the pleader, Gang toge- 
ther claſſical quotations with the ſame labour, affecta- 
tion and infignificance ; truths however obvious, and 
opinions however indiſputable, were illuſtrated and con- 


firmed by the teſtimonies of Tully or Horace ; and 
| Senecazand Epictetus were ſolemnly cited, to evince the 


certainty of death or the fickleneſs of fortune. The . : 


cCourſes 'of Taylor are crowded with extracts from tke 
wyrriters of the porch and the academy; and it is ſcarce- 
17 poſſible to forbear ſmiling at a marginal note of Lord 
Coke, in which he gravely acquaints his reader with an 
excellence that he might otherwiſe have over- looked ; 
this,“ ſays he, © is the thirty third time that Virgil - 
hath been quoted in this work. The mixture how- 


ever, is ſo prepoſterous, that to thoſe who can read Coke 


with pleaſure, theſe paſſages will appear like a dancer 


who ſhould intrude on the ſolemnity of a ſenate ; and 


to thoſe who have a taſte only for polite literature, like 
a fountain or a palm tree in the deſarts of Arabia. 
It appears by the ellays of Montaigne and La Motte 
le Vayer, that this affectation extended to France; but 
the abſurdity was too groſs to remain long after the re- 
vival of literature. It was ridiculed here fo early as the 
“ Silent woman” of Ben Johnſon ; ; and afterwards 
more ſtrongly and proſeſiedly in the character of Hudi- 
bras, who decorates his flimſey orations with gawdy 
Patches of latin, and ſcraps of tiſſue from the ſchoolmen. 
The jame taſk was alio undertaken 1 in France by Balzac, 
in a ſatire called Barbon.“ 
Wit is more rarely diſappointed of its 8 than 
wiſdom; and it is no wonder that this ſpecies of pedan- 
try, in itſelf ſo ridiculous and deſpicable, was ſoon 
r into contempt by thoſe powers, againſt which 
truth and rectitude have not always maintained their 
dignity. The features of learning began inſenũbly to 
loſe their auſterity, and her air became engaging and 
eaſy: philoſophy was now decorated by the graces. 
The abitrute truths of aſtronomy were explained by 
Fontenelle to a lady by moonlight ; juſtneſs and 
propriety of thought and ſentiment, were diſcuſſed b 
Boahours, amid the delicacies f a garden ; ; and Al- 


ee | 
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garotti lntroduced the Newtonian theory of licht and 
colours to the toilet. Addiſon remarks, that Socrates 
was ſaid to have brought philoſophy down from heaven 
to inhabit among men; * And I,” ſays he,“ ſhall be 


* ambitious to have it ſaid of me, that I have brought 


© philolophy out of cloſets and libraries, ſchools and col- 
Ms leges, to dwell in clubs and aſt emblies, at tea- tables 

8 and in coffee-houſes. “ 5 
But this purpoſe has in ſome meaſure been 1 by = 


its ſucceſs; ; and we have been driven from one extream 


with ſach precipitation, that we have not ape! in the 
medium, but gone on to the other. 
Learning has been diveſted of the ids of a 


College dreſs, that ſhe might mix in polite aſſemblies, and 


he admitted to domeſtic familiarity 3 ; but by this means 
| ſhe has been confounded with ignorance aud levity. 


Thoſe who before could diſtinguiſh her only by the ſin- d 


gularity of her garb, cannot now diſtinguiſh her at all : 
and whenever the aſſerts the dignity of her character, 
ſhe has reaſon to fear that ridicule which is inſeparably 
connected with the remembrance of her dreſs: ſhe 1,” 
therefore, in danger of being driven back to the college, 
where, ſuch is her transformation, ſhe may at laſt be re- 
fuſed admitcance : for inſtead. of Jcarning's having ele- 
vated converiation, converſation has degraded learning; 
and the barbarous and inaccurate manner in which an ex- 
temporary ſpeaker expreſſes a haſty conception, is now 
contended to. be the rule by which an author ſhould 
write. It ſeems, therefore, that to correct the taite of 
the preſent generation, literary ſubjects ſhoula be again 
introduced among the polite and gay, without labouring 
too much to dilguiſe them like common prattle ; and 
that converſation ſhould be weeded of folly and imper— 
tinence, of common place rhetoric, gingling phraſes, and 
trite repartee, which are ecchoed from one vilitor to ano- 
ther without the labour of thought, and have been ſuf- 
fered by better underilandings- in the dread of an impu- 
tation of pedantry. I am of opinion, that with this 
view Swift wrote his “ Polite Converſation ;? and 
where he has plucked up a weed, the writers who ſuc-- 
ceed him ſhould endeavour to plant a flower, With 
this view, Criticiim 28 in this er been W 
| | WIN 
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with ſubjects of greater importance; and it is hoped 
that our faſhionable converſation will no longer be.the 


diſgrace of rational beings ; and that men of genius and 
literature will not give the ſanction of their example to 
popular folly, and {uffer their evenings to paſs in hearing 
or in telling the exploits of a Pointer ,diſcufling a method 


to prevent wines from being pricked, or W a dithcult 


" Caſe? in bac ckgammon. 


I would not, however, be t ought licicone't to con- 


fine the conv erſath on even of ſcholars to literary ſubjects, 
but only to prevent ſuch ſubjects from being total! ly ex- 


cluded. And it may be remarked, that the preſent } in- | 
ſigni ificance of converſation has a very exteniive effect: 
excelle ence that is not underſtood will never be reward- 


ed, and without hope of reward few will labour to ex- 


cel; every writer will be tempted to negligence, in 


proportion as he deſpiſes the judgment of thof ie who. are 


to determine his merit; and as it is no man's intereſt to 
write that which the public is not diſpoſed to read, the 


productions of the preſs will : always be eon md det to 
Popular taſte, and in Proportion as the world 1 18 inclined 


to be ignorant little Will be taught them. Thus the 
Greek and Roman architecture are diſcarded ſor the no- 


velties of China; the Ruins of Palmyra, and the copies 
of the capital pictures of Corregio, are neglected for go 


thic deſigns, and burleſque political prints; and the tin- 
ſel of a Burletta has more admirers than the gold of 


$5 Shakeſp: are, though it now reccives new ſplendor from 
the mint, and, like a medal, is illuſtrious, not only for 


intrinſic worth but for | cauty of expreſſion. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if this be, indeed, the 
ſtate of learning and ralke, an attempt to improve it by 
a private hand is romantic, and the hope of ſucceſs chi- 
merical : but to this I am not ſollicitous to give other 
anſwer, than that ſuch an attempt is conſiſtent with the 
character in which this paper is written ; and that the 


- ADVENTURER can alert, upon claſſical authority, that 
in brave attempts it is glorious even to fail. 
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| Now 7 ceaſe, x my x pipe, now ccaſe Ma mallan 8 
WZE rox. 


7 HEN this work was firſt bier it was 1 deter 
| mined, that whatever might be the ſucceſs, it 
ſhould not be continued as a paper, till it became un- 
 wieldly as a book: for no immediate advantage would 
have induced the Adventurer to write what, like a news 
paper, was deſigned but for a day; and he knew, that 


the pieces of which it would conſiſt, might be multiplied _ 


till they were thought too numerous to collect, and too 
coſtly to purchaſe, even by thoſe who ſhould allow them 


to be excellent in their kind. It was ſoon agreed, that 


two volumes, when they ſhould be printed in a pocket 
ſize, would circulate better than more, and that ſcarce 


any of the purpoſes of publication could be effected by 


| lels; the work, therefore, was limited to two volumes, 


and two volumes are now completed. 

A moral writer of whatever abilities, Who labours 
to reclaim thoſe to whom vice is become habitual, and 
| who are become veterans in infidelity, muſt ſurely labour : 
to little purpoſe. Vice 1s a gradual and caly deſcent, 
where it firſt deviates from the level of innocence but 

the declivity at every pace becomes more ſteep, and thoſe 

ho deſcend, deſcend cvery moment with greater rapi- 

dity. As a enn therefore, I determined to mark 

the lt inſenſible gradation to ill; to caution againſt 
thoſe acts which are not generally believed to incur 

guilt, but of which indubitable vice and hopeleſs miſery 
are the natural and almoſt neceſſary conſequences. 

As Iwas upon theſe principles to write for the Voung 
and the Gay, for thoſe who are entering the path of 


life, I knew that 1 it would be neceſſary to amule the ima- 
gination 


. eras, 
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gination while I was approaching the heart ; ; and that 


I could not hope to fix the attention, but by engaging 
the paffions. I have, therefore, ſometimes led them into 


the regions of fancy, and ſometimes held up before 
them the mirrour of life ; I have concatenated events, 

rather than deduced conſequences by logical reaſoning ; 
and have exhibited ſcencs of proſperity and diſtreſs, as 
more forcibly perſuaſive than the rhetoric of declamation. 


In the flor ry of Mcliita, I have endeavoured -to re- 


preſs. romantic hopes, by which the reward of labo- 

rious induſtry is deſpiſed; and have founded affluence 

and honour upon an act of generous integrity to which 
few would have thought themſclves obliged. In the life 
of Opſinous, I have ſhewn the danger of the firſt ſpe- 
culative defection, and endeavoured to demonſtrate the 
neceſſary dependence of Virtue upon Religion. Amu- 


rath's firſt advance to cruelty, was ſtriking a dog. The 


wretchedneſs of Haſfan was produced merely by the 
Want of Fan virtue; and that of Mirza by the ſo- 
litarineſs o his dev otion. The diſtreſs of lady Free- 
man, ariſes from a common 1 allowed deviation from 


truth, and in the two papers upon marriage, the im- 
e of minute particulars is illuſtrated and diſ- 


Played. With this clue, the reader will be able to 
diſcover the ſame deſign in almoſt every paper that 1 
have written, which may eaſily be known from the reſt, 

by having no ſignature at the bottom. Among theſe, 
however, Number fo: ty ſeven was the gift of a friend; 


ſo were the firſt hints on which I wrote the ftory of Eu- 
genin, and the letter ſigned Tim Cogdie. 


did not, however, "undertake to execute this ns 


alone; not only 88 I wanted ſufficient leiſure, but 


becauſe ſome degree of ſameneſs is produced by the pe- 
culiarities of every writer; and it was thought, that 
the conceptions and expreſſion of another, whole pieces 
ſhould have a general coincidence with mine, would 
produce variety, and by encreaſing entertainment fact=" 
litate inſtruction. 


With this view, the pieces that appear in the begin- 


ning of the work ſigned A were procured ; but this re- 


ſource ſoon failing, I was obliged to carry on the pub- 
lication alone, rb lome caſual ſupplies, till I ob- 


tained 
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tat ined from the dom Who have diſtinguiſhed their 
pieces by the letters T and Z * ſuch afliftance as I 


moſt wiſhed. Of their views and expectations, ſome 


account has been already given in number one hundred 
and thirty ſeven, and number one hundred and thirty 


nine. But there is one particular, in which the critical 


pieces concur in the general deſign of this paper, Which 


has not been mentioned : thoſe who can judge of lite- 1 


rar excellence, will eafily diſcover the Sacred Wri- 


tings to have a divine origin by their manifeſt ſupe- 
riority ; he therefore, who diſplays the beauties and de- 


fects of a claſſic author, whether antient or modern, 
puts into the hands of thoſe to whom he communicates 


eritical knowledge, a new teſtimonial of the truth of e 
Chbriſtianity. 


Beſides the age w2 theſe 1 I have 
received ſome voluntary contributions which would 


have done honour to any collection: the allegorical 


letter from Night, ſigned 8; the ſtory of Fidelia, in 
three papers, ſigned Y : the letter ſigned Tim Wild- 
gooſe; and Number ninety marked with an Kc. were 
| "Jens by unknown hands. : 
N But whatever was the deſign to: hich 1 dirofted 0 
| my part of this work, I will not pretend, that the 
view with which I undertook i it was wholly diſintereſt- 
ed; or that I would have engaged in a periodical _ 
paper, if I had not conſidered, that though it would 
not require deep reſearches and abſtracted {peculation, 
yet it would admit much of that novelty which nature 
can now ſupply, and afford me opportunity to excel, 
if I poſſeſſed the power ; as the pencil of a maſter is 
as eaſily diſtinguiſhed in full life, as in a Hercules or a 
Venus, a landſcape or a battle. I confeſs, that to this 
work I was incited, not only Hy a deſire to Propa- 
gate virtue, but to gratify myſe i; nor has the private 
wiſh, which was involved in the public, been diſap- 
. pointed. I have no. cauſe to complain, that the Ad- 
venturer has been injuriouſſy neglected; or that 1 


have 


*The pieces fi px eg 2 are 75 the Rev. Mr. Warton, whoſe 
tranſlation of Virgil's Paſtorals and Geargics would atone 
_ ſufficiently aiftinguiſo Pim as a genius and a 25 polar. 
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have been Aenied that praiſe, the hope of which a- 
nimated my labour, and cheared my wearineſs: I have 
been pleaſed, in proportion as I have been known in 
this character; and as the fears in which I made the 
firſt experiment are paſt, I have ſubſcribed this paper 


with my name. But the hour is haſtening, in which, 


_ whatever praiſe or cenſure I have acquired by theſe = 


compoſitions, if they are remembered at all, will be 
remembered with equal indifference, and the tenour of 
them only will afford me comfort. Time, who is im 


patient to date my laſt paper, will ſhortly moulder 
the hand that is now writing it in the duſt, and 
ſtill the breaſt that now throbs at the reflection: but 
let not this be read as ſomething that relates only to 
another; for a few years only can divide the eye that 
is now reading from the hand that has written. This 
_ awful truth, however obvious, and however reiterated, 
is yet frequently forgotten; for, ſurely, if we did not 
bole our remembrance, or at leaſt our ſenſibility, that 
view would always predominate in our lives, which 5 
alone can afford us omen when we die. | | 


| JOHN EAWKESWORTH 


| BaowLEY, in Kent, 
March 4. 1754 
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